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CHAPTER  ONE 


THE  war  has  come.  Or  it  has  come  again.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  the  same  world  any  more.  Before  its  aspect  is  wholly 
changed,  1  wish  to  make  some  sort  of  picture  of  the  world 
I  knew,  putting  in  the  light  and  shade  as  I  remember  them, 

I  do  not  propose  to  write  an  autobiography.  I  will  not 
tell  anecdotes,  at  least,  for  their  own  sake.  I  will  not  write 
about  notable  people  merely  because  they  are  notable.  On 
the  other  hand  it  will  be  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  avoid 
the  recollection  of  my  emotion  in  this  place  or  that,  for  places 
have  been  my  chief  emotion,  the  thought  of  places  unseen 
and  the  experience  of  places  seen. 

I  was  born  in  Manchester  in  November  189),  in  Red  Bank, 
a  steep  cobbled  street  not  far  from  the  Victoria  Station,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  My  family  had  migrated  there  a  year  or  two 
earlier  from  the  small  town  of  Cherkassy  on  the  Dnieper. 
They  arrived  at  the  station  without  bands  or  bunting  awa 
them,  and  seemed  to  have  drifted  automatical lv,  forlornly,  to 
the  Cheetham  Hill  tangle  of  streets,  where  the  Jews  lived, 
and  live.  They  had  with  them  their  bedding,  and  my  mother 
had  her  samovar,  that  had  been  her  pride  in  Cherkassy,  domi- 
nating the  brass  candlesticks  and  the  silver  beakers.  The 
same  samovar  still  gleams  lustrously  in  a  dark  passage  in  my 
house.  The  family  found  its  way  by  Cheetham  Hill  Road  to 
Red  Bank,  which  is  quite  close,  though  it  may  have  seemed 
much  further,  with  the  children  and  the  bedding.  And  there, 
framed  in  a  doorway  up  several  steep  steps,  the  eyebrows 
beetled  and  the  beard  gloomed  of  a  certain  Gollcr,  a  townsman 
<>t"  my  father. 

Peace  be  upon  you,  Rcb  Fcivel  1  "  exclaimed  this  Gollcr. 
"  Is  it  you  ?  " 
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"  On  you  be  peace  !  "  said  my  father.  "  It  is  I.  Where  can 
a  Jew  rest  his  head  ?  " 

"  Come  in  at  once  !  "  requested  Goller.  "  Malkeh  will 
make  some  tea,  and  we  will  talk !  " 

There  was  not  much  room  in  the  Goller  household.  In 
fact  only  the  basement  was  unoccupied.  This  was  soon  fitted 
up  and  my  family  took  up  its  first  residence  in  England.  Some 
twenty-one  years  later,  during  the  First  Great  War,  my  father 
died  in  the  front  parlour  of  this  same  Goller,  who  by  that  time 
had  moved  to  the  more  salubrious  region  of  Hightown. 
His  own  home  had  long  since  broken  up,  my  mother  dead, 
myself  in  Salonica,  Jack,  my  young  brother,  the  apple  of  my 
father's  eye,  not  yet  a  soldier  about  to  die. 

We  did  not  stay  Jong  in  Red  Bank.  We  were  rather  ashamed 
of  it,  I  think.  After  all,  my  father  was  a  scholar  and  orator 
of  rare  distinction  ;  the  father  of  my  mother  was  a  landowner. 
He  had  vines,  and  an  orchard,  and  a  wine  cellar.  I  do  not 
remember  Red  Bank  at  all.  I  must  have  been  less  than  a  year 
old  when  we  left  it.  I  saw  the  house  I  was  born  in  only  once 
with  conscious  eyes,  no  more  than  three  or  four  years  ago, 
on  one  of  my  rare,  increasingly  rare,  return  visits  to  Manchester. 
The  house  was  a  windowless  shell,  already  marked  for  demoli- 
tion. It  has  since  been  demolished,  I  have  been  told. 

The  house  of  my  earliest  memories  was  in  Harris  Street,  in 
Strangeways,  hard  against  the  River  Irwell.  The  enormous 
chimney-tower  of  the  Strangeways  Gaol  impended  over  all 
that  landscape,  though  nearer  architectural  features  were  the 
wire-works  of  Messrs.  Stonier  and  Lapidus's  lemonade 
factory,  left  and  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  street.  You 
climbed  three  steps  and  entered  the  lobby.  On  the  right 
hand  were,  first,  the  parlour,  with  its  yellow  plush  furniture, 
my  mother's  pride,  then,  next  to  it,  the  sitting-room,  a  grim 
room  with  a  bare  wooden  table  in  the  middle  and  four  wooden 
forms  against  the  walls,  where  my  father  taught  Hebrew  to 
small  boys  from  the  neighbourhood.  Beyond,  at  the  end 
of  the  lobby  and  down  one  step,  was  the  kitchen,  which  was 
really  our  living-room.  This  was  the  smallest  and  darkest 
room  of  the  house,  with  the  wall  separating  our  yard  from  the 
yard  next  door  not  more  than  a  few  yards  from  the  window, 
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and   the   window   itself  sealed   by   a    series    of  thick   iron 
bars. 

Yet  I  remember  the  kitchen  as  a  bright  room,  in  some 
senses  the  brightest  I  have  ever  known.  Over  the  mantelshelf 
were  ranged  my  mother's  brass  things,  the  candlesticks,  the 
trays,  the  pestle  which  did  no  pounding,  and  the  mortar, 
in  which  no  pounding  was  done.  The  samovar  stood  above 
the  cupboard  behind  my  father's  chair,  where  he  kept  his 
holy  books.  A  white  cloth  was  spread  over  the  table  in  the 
evenings,  at  its  most  dazzling  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  table  was  laid  for  the  Sabbath  repast.  A  fire  always 
burned  in  the  hearth,  the  reflection  of  its  flames  leaping  along 
the  glowing  surfaces  of  the  varnished  wall-paper.  A  metal 
fender,  scoured  till  it  looked  like  silver,  protected  the  hearth- 
stone. Inside  this  fender  was  a  perforated  metal  stool,  just 
under  the  bright  knobs  and  bars  of  the  oven-door.  That  was 
my  place.  That  was  the  centre  of  the  world  I  knew.  Fr<  >m 
there  began  my  wanderings.  Sitting  on  that  metal  stool, 
listening  to  my  father  telling  tales  of  the  land  he  had  come 
from,  I  made  journeys  in  sledges  down  the  grooved  and  ringing 
streets  of  the  small  Ukrainian  towns,  or,  a  bearded  Kossack, 
thundered  on  horseback  down  the  alleys  of  the  pine  forests. 
I  had  knowledge  also  of  white  marble  temples  on  hill-tope 
and  the  feet  of  satyrs  kicking  up  fallen  leaves,  though  I  cannot 
guess  where  this  knowledge  came  from,  for  it  came  before  I 

0  mid  read,  and  in  our  kitchen  the  talk  was  not  of  llissus  and 
Arcady.    Later,  when  I  had  my  letters,  almost  my  first  reading 
was  the  Penny  Poets,  and  when  my  father's  voice  dwindled, 

1  would  open  these  small  slim  volumes  and  find  out  about 
briar  roses  in  English  hedges,  which  for  a  long  time  were  more 
exotic  to  me  than  Russian  sunflowers  or  Judcan  citrons. 

My  first  experience  of  the  actual  country-side  was  not  wholly 
successful.  I  was  a  voluminous  reader,  chiefly  of  books  which 
dealt  with  hills,  birds,  and  cows.  The  only  hills  1  knew  at 
first-hand  were  accumulations  of  slushy  clay  heaped  round 
the  brick  furnaces  ;  and  my  only  cows  the  fragments  displayed 
on  butchers'  slabs.  Among  birds  I  knew  sparrows,  and  of 
course,  edible  creatures  like  chickens  and  ducks.  But  I  had 
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imagination  enough  to  clothe  hills  with  heather  and  grass, 
and  to  set  cows  drowsily  munching  away  in  green  meadows. 
As  for  flowers,  I  had  met  dandelions,  wild  mustard,  and  daisies 
on  the  "  hills."  I  had  seen  rigid  parallelograms  of  tulips  in 
the  public  parks.  But  my  inward  eye  opened  on  meadows 
where  innumerable  flowers  swayed  at  evening  and  little  blue- 
eyed  gnomes  of  flowers  peeped  from  the  banks,  and  white 
trumpets  of  flowers  made  silent  music  from  the  hedgerows. 

The  Harris  Street  years  heaped  themselves  on  my  shoulders. 
I  had  heard  for  some  time  of  a  paradisial  institution  in  Chinley 
over  in  the  Peak  District  in  Derbyshire,  where  small  Jewish 
children  from  Manchester  were  transported  to  spend  a  fort- 
night's holiday  in  the  country.  The  place  seemed  an  incredible 
distance  away,  some  twenty-odd  miles,  I  think.  To  me,  on 
my  metal  stool  in  Harris  Street,  it  seemed  more  unreal  than 
Hellas  or  the  Ukraine.  It  was  arranged  at  length  that  I,  too, 
should  be  a  guest  at  the  Jewish  Children's  Holiday  Home.  The 
prospect  was  alarming,  but  it  had  its  compensations.  I  would 
hear  skylarks  singing.  And  nightingales.  I  had  an  absurd 
conviction  I  would  see  pomegranates  in  a  pomegranate  orchard. 

I  entered  the  train  a  little  dubiously.  I  had  seen  trains  from 
a  courteous  distance  hitherto  crashing  over  urban  viaducts, 
but  at  such  close  quarters  they  were  forbidding  animals,  such 
saucer  eyes  they  had  and  dragon  breath.  I  was  one  of  a  group 
of  similar  little  boys,  each  holding  in  one  hand  a  railway  ticket, 
in  the  other  a  shirt,  socks,  and  handkerchiefs,  wrapped  round 
in  a  parcel  which  was  already  decomposing.  I  took  my  seat. 
I  was  wearing  a  clean  waterproof  collar  and  a  large  bow  of 
orange  silk.  The  other  little  boys  could  have  forgiven  me  the 
collar  but  not  the  orange  bow.  They  glowered  at  me,  full  of 
hatred.  As  the  train  moved  on  and  out  I  realized  with  a 
throb  of  alarm  how  all  my  landmarks  had  left  me — the  tanks 
of  the  gas-works,  the  domineering  chimney  of  Strangeways 
Gaol.  In  the  open  country  a  desolation  seized  me.  Suddenly, 
with  no  warning,  I  burst  into  tears.  The  hatred  of  the  other 
little  boys  was  promptly  converted  into  ineffable  contempt. 

It  is  true  the  first  two  or  three  days  in  the  country,  though 
not  as  I  had  expected  them  to  be,  were  full  of  pleasure  and 
mysteries.  I  saw  no  pomegranates  growing,  but  the  sight  of 
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gorse  filled  my  eyes  with  answering  gold.  Though  in  practice 
I  found  it  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  skylark  and 
nightingale,  I  followed  with  gasps  of  delight  the  staid  pomp  of 
the  hen  surrounded  by  her  fluffy  retinue  as  she  clucked  down 
the  hen-run.  The  discovery  of  the  scent  of  meadowsweet 
made  me  jump  with  joy.  The  other  small  boys  avoided  me. 
I  could  jump  uninterruptedly.  The  chatter  of  a  squirrel  at 
first  startled  me,  then  made  me  chatter  in  gleeful  emulation. 
But  a  blight  bit  at  the  roots  of  that  fleeting  felicity.  I  was 
lonely.  I  had  never  known  loneliness  before.  I  was  well 
acquainted,  however,  with  toothache,  and  there  were  com- 
parable phenomena  in  both  maladies.  Was  I  homesick  ? 
What?  When  the  ambition  of  long  years  was  gratified  at  last, 
and  I  had  broken  free  from  school,  from  home,  from  Manches- 
ter, and  1  was  in  the  country  ?  Yet  even  school,  stuffy  as 
it  was,  gleamed  far  off  like  a  homely  light  to  a  bark  floundering 
in  strange  seas.  Even  Mr.  Sant,  who  took  Standard  Five,  and 
could  not  forbear  from  tweaking  my  nose  whenever  he  saw 
me  .  .  .  even  Mr.  Sant  seemed  an  angel  of  lost  benevolence. 
The  cleanly  cosmos  of  the  Holiday  Home  dining-room 
brought  back  pungcntly  the  sublime  disarray  of  the  midday 
meal  at  home,  my  mother  shovelling  beans  from  the  iron  pot, 
we  three  boys  gulping  them  down  as  fast  as  we  could. 

I  would  stand  in  the  garden  that  fronted  the  Home  and 
abutted  on  a  railway  embankment,  where  the  trains  roared 
by  en  route  for  Manchester.  As  my  eyes  followed  the  train 
curving  through  the  gap  in  the  hills,  I  would  passionately 
determine  I  was  not  homesick.  Yet  the  train  seemed  to  uproot 
my  heart  like  a  bulb  and  take  it  bodily  away. 

So  I  stood  one  day  in  the  garden  alone,  wet-eyed,  seeing 
dimly  the  receding  banner  of  smoke.  I  heard  a  tap  at  the 
u-indow  behind  me.  Mrs.  Katz,  the  matron,  was  sitting  there. 
She  beckoned.  1  went  over  to  her  sheepishly.  "  Wt  11,  young 
man,"  she  asked,  "  is  anything  wrong  with  us  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please,  nothing,  Matron." 

"  Now  just  wipe  your  eyes  and  tell  me  the  truth,  there's  a 
good  boy." 

"  Oh,  please,  nothing,  Matron." 

"  Tell  me,  Louis,  are  you  homesick  ?  " 
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A  flood  of  colour  surged  across  my  cheeks.  I  stifled  a  lump 
in  my  throat  and  lifted  my  head.  "  Please,  Matron,"  I  declared, 
"  my  corn  in  my  little  toe  hurts  like  anything."  She  smiled,  I 
thought.  Perhaps  she  did  not.  She  released  me. 

Nightly  a  forlorn  little  figure  followed  the  mob  of  lads  up 
the  impeccable  stairs  of  the  Holiday  Home  to  the  dormitory. 
Nightly  when  Mrs.  Katz  passed  by  on  her  way  to  her  own 
room  and  opened  the  door  and  lifted  the  high  lamp  to  see  all 
was  well  in  the  dormitory,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  soundly 
asleep,  but  not  so  I. 

For  every  midnight  I  had  a  secret  rite  to  perform.  Then, 
when  the  whole  globe  was  wrapped  in  slumber — matron,  the 
hostile  small  boys,  the  three  cats  under  the  kitchen  fender — 
then  the  midnight  mail  came  magnificently,  shouting  on  its 
way  home.  Very  quietly  I  slipped  from  my  sheets,  crept  tip- 
toe to  a  low  chest  by  the  window,  knelt  there,  and  my  eyes 
wistfully  pursued  the  procession  of  the  giant  across  the  night. 
I  had  heard  the  voice  of  a  friend  when  the  engine  whistled — 
the  train  was  no  longer  a  dragon  now — giving  me  cheery 
assurance  of  home.  I  could  envisage  my  mother,  the  day's 
work  done,  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire,  while  my  father  droned 
on  contentedly  of  those  great  dead  days  in  Russia,  when  piety 
walked  like  a  wind,  and  Zion  seemed  a  day's  journey  round 
the  corner  ...  a  long  time  ago,  a  century  before  the  whistling 
bombs  and  the  stricken  world.  She  was  talking  of  her  absent 
one  even  now.  What  kuggel,  what  favourite  pudding,  should 
she  make  for  my  home-coming  ?  I  waited  until  the  red  glow 
was  utterly  gone  from  the  night  and  the  far  drumming  was 
hushed,  I  waved  my  hand  along  the  railway  lines  away  with 
the  midnight  mail,  away  and  away  home,  until  at  last  I  crept 
back  to  bed,  repeating  firmly  I  was  not  homesick,  not  a  bit, 
no,  not  a  bit. 

So  the  fortnight  passed  at  length  and  1  returned  to  the  metal 
stool  in  the  Harris  Street  kitchen,  to  my  book  on  wild  life  in 
which  I  might  study  the  contrasted  habits  of  skylark  and 
nightingale.  The  country  had  evidently  been  too  premature 
a  revelation.  I  was  not  yet  ready  for  it.  But  now  began  a 
series  of  excursions  to  the  fringes  of  the  city  which  were  more 
within  my  philosophic  and  emotional  compass.  The  day 
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came  when  I  set  out  with  a  telescope  for  Heaton  Park,  to 
discover  the  stars  that  are  spread  out  above  it.  There  have 
been  no  stars  to  discover  since,  even  from  a  forty-storey  sky- 
scraper in  Manhattan.  On  another  occasion  I  set  out  for 
Kersal  Moor  on  another  edge  of  the  city,  and  came  out  at 
last  on  a  great  shining  river.  I  would  have  laughed  scornfully 
if  someone  had  told  me  Irwell  was  its  name,  the  Irwcll  that 
washed  the  black  walls  of  Stonier's  wire-factory.  It  was  spring- 
time.  There  were  lambs  bounding  in  the  primrose  air.  I  had 
never  seen  lambs  before.  I  have  seen  odd  birds  and  beasts 
in  their  haunts  since — chamois  and  lynxes  and  serpents  and 
flamingos  and  lizards  like  small  alligators.  But  no  discovery 
was  to  be  so  sharp  and  sweet  as  the  discover)'  of  the  lambs. 
Thereon  I  wandered  further  among  the  thickets  that  bordered 
that  shining  river.  They  were  knee-high  with  bluebells.  Only 
a  flower  so  common  as  that — but  they  went  to  my  head  more 
than  all  the  scarlet  lilies,  the  orchids,  that  have  since  wooed 
my  sight,  all  the  steep  cataracts  of  rosemary  above  Positano 
or  the  oleanders  that  bleed  into  the  green  swirls  of  the  Jordan. 

I  recall  sunsets,  too,  seething  down  the  Bury  New  Road 
beyond  that  absurd  tower  of  Strangcways  Gaol.  Does  the 
sun  ever  go  down  with  so  much  glory  now  ?  All  the  factory- 
chimneys  were  pillars  of  bronze  in  that  smoky  splendour,  and 
all  the  windows — those,  at  least,  that  were  still  in  their  frames — 
were  winking  discs  of  gold.  Sometimes,  beyond  the  factories 
and  the  middle  layers  of  cloud,  there  were  tracts  of  an  ethereal 
lemon-green,  with  blue  rocks  and  a  sea  foaming  amongst 
their  bases — you  almost  beard  those  ghostly  breakers  charging. 

There  were  bells,  also.  They  emerge  out  of  the  dense  inter- 
vening layers  of  memory  like  a  whorl  of  smoke  above  the  tops 
of  jungle  trees.  Often,  when  I  had  no  pennies  for  the  tram 
fare,  I  tramped  on  Sunday  morning  to  sit  upon  a  certain  seat  in 
Alexandra  Park  and  hear  a  certain  peal  of  bells  ring.  So  many 
stony  miles  walk  it  was.  So  many  countless  leagues  the  bells 
transported  me — to  Mandalay,  to  Oxford,  to  Benares,  t<  >  Rome. 
It  was  only  the  policeman,  suspicious  that  a  small  boy  should 
have  a  face  of  such  ecstasy,  who  transported  me  home  to 
Manchester. 

id  the  books  I  discovered  in  the  barrows  of  queer  odours 
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that  were  assembled  near  Shudehill  upon  Saturday  nights  ! 
What  vistas  of  magic  and  scholarship  were  opened  up  before 
me  !  And  that  curiosity  shop  in  Bury  New  Road  !  How  crazy 
Haroun-al-Raschid  would  have  grown  among  those  marvels 
— ninepence,  the  lot. 

But  those  bells  above  all.  Do  they  still  ring  so  clear  and 
sweet  in  the  ears  of  dreaming  boys  in  Alexandra  Park  on 
Sunday  morning  ?  Do  they  ?  Or  will  they  to-night,  to-morrow 
night,  hear  a  sterner  music  ? 
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From  Harris  Street  the  family  removed  to  Howard  Street, 
some  three  streets  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  Bury  New 
Road.  That  was  an  epoch  of  darkness.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  at  this  stage  I  left  my  father's  house,  for  the  quarrels 
between  us  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  piety  had  become  so 
protracted  and  desolate,  that  it  seemed  literally  the  choice 
lay  between  his  life  and  mine,  or  perhaps  his  sanity  and  mine. 
I  recall  the  evening  on  which  I  heaped  a  small  hand-cart  with 
my  books.  They  were  all  the  worldly  possessions  I  had  other 
than  the  clothes  I  stood  up  in.  I  have  not  seen  any  sadder 
sight  in  all  my  days  than  my  mother  standing  on  the  top 
doorstep  to  bid  me  farewell,  the  tears  misting  her  eyes  behind 
the  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  It  was  less  than  a  year  after  that 
she  died.  As  I  said,  that  was  an  epoch  of  darkness,  and  my 
mind  does  not  of  its  own  free  will  return  to  it. 

I  lived  now  with  my  sister,  Edie,  up  in  Sycamore  Street,  in 
Hightown,  one  of  a  series  of  streets  lying  off  the  Waterloo 
Road,  called  after  the  names  of  trees — Cedar,  Beech,  Sycamore, 
Chestnut,  and  so  on.  Sycamore  Street  was  different  from  the 
others  because  it  alone  had  a  rigid  division  as  between  the 
Jews  living  in  the  odd-numbered  houses  and  the  Gentiles 
living  opposite  in  the  even-numbered  houses.  It  was  a 
distinction  which  was  to  turn  out  of  importance  to  me  in  my 
life  as  a  writer. 

By  the  time  I  went  to  live  in  Sycamore  Street  I  already 
realized  there  was  no  other  career  for  me  than  that  of  writing. 
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Now  this  account  is  to  deal  predominantly  with  the  places 
which  make  up  the  world  I  knew,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
omit  an  account  of  my  beginnings  as  a  writer,  for  they  are  so 
deeply  rooted  in  this  Manchester  I  am  speaking  of,  this 
Doomington  I  was  to  write  of  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  did  not  lisp  in  numbers,  for  I  inherited  from  my  father  a 
clear  articulation.  He  was  a  sacerdotal  orator  by  profession, 
as  well  as  a  teacher,  and  I  inherited  from  him  also  an 
almost  ecstatic  love  of  the  Word  for  its  own  sake.  The  Word 
—the  word  is  used  not  so  much  theologically  as  physiologically 
— meant  almost  the  same  thing  to  me  written  or  spoken. 
.  1  do  not  see  it  without  simultaneously  hearing  it.  When 
I  heard  my  father  orating  in  dusking  synagogues  on  Sabbath 
evenings,  in  a  voice  which  still  remains  to  me  the  loveliest, 
the  most  bell-like,  of  all  remembered  voices,  despite  our 
protracted  internecine  war,  the  words  took  shape  before  my 
year-old  eyes.  They  were  jets  of  water,  they  were  stalks 
of  grass,  they  were  heavy  paving-stones. 

I  composed  a  poem  not  long  after,  for  it  was  inevitable  I 
should  soon  be  playing  about  with  words  on  my  own  acc«  > 
It  was  a  good  poem,  spontaneous  in  feeling,  revolutionary  in 
technique,  and  it  had  actuality.    It  went : 

/  //  got  *  big  smack 

Af*Utf*mtmk 

ToubooT 
—Tbfoott 

I  was  proud  of  that  poem.    So  was  my  mother.    My  father  was 
indifferent  to  it.    I  am  not  sure  whether  I  could  read  or  v 
vet.   It  was  carried  about  in  my  head  as  the  minstrel  carried  his 

lavs. 

first  written  poem  was  very  literary  and  definitely 

interior.    It  ran  like 


AJoiu  I  walk**,  I  walktdabm. 

My  twitfring  bird  on  high  1  badtd  mt. 

M  4MMM0  HOf  nty  fOW9T  pOfnpOtU  £TOWHt 

Arid  at  my  twit? ring  littU  brook, 
I  gaydnot  nor  itngaft  a  look 
Of  footing.  . 
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The  spelling  must  have  been  less  exact,  but  I  have  lost  the 
original  manuscript. 

It  was  largely  the  intractability  of  that  poem  which  turned 
me  into  a  novelist.  First  of  all  there  was  the  line,  "  I  gazed 
not  nor  e'en  gave  a  look.  ..."  It  was  as  odious  to  look  at  as 
to  listen  to.  I  tried  to  adapt  it  one  way  and  another,  but  it 
remained  obdurate.  Further,  the  poem  stopped  without 
coming  to  an  end.  It  could  not  continue  itself.  I  beat  my 
head  against  a  stone  wall  suspended  in  mid-air. 

And  then  my  sister,  Janey,  read  me  aloud  a  poem  by  another 
writer.  It  was  called  "  The  May  Queen."  That  concluded  my 
rout  along  two  lines  of  attack.  In  the  first  place  I  realized  that 
no  poet  ever  again  could  achieve  such  fluency  and  flexibility. 
In  the  second  place  it  made  me  cry  my  eyes  out.  I  despised 
myself.  I  said  :  if  that  is  the  effect  of  poetry,  I've  finished  with 
it.  I  shall  be  a  fireman  or  a  millionaire  or  Dr.  Saul  in  Cheetham 
Hill  Road,  but  I  shall  be  no  poet. 

I  did  not  consciously  make  up  my  mind  to  be,  on  the 
contrary,  a  novelist,  until  I  met  a  certain  old  lady  in  a  tram. 
I  may  have  considered  her  quite  a  nice  old  lady,  till  she 
addressed  me  as  "  little  man."  "  And  now,  little  man," 
she  said,  "  what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  grow 
up?" 

I  resisted  violently  the  temptation  to  stick  my  tongue  out  at 
her.  And  this  I  did  by  concentrating  on  the  subject  she  had 
propounded,  a  subject  which  had  only  vaguely  occupied  me 
before.  What,  after  all,  was  I  going  to  be  when  I  grew  up  ? 
And  then  suddenly  the  decision  crystallized.  I  knew  in  that 
moment  there  was  nothing  else  I  wanted  to  be,  or  was  capable 
of  being.  "  I'm  going  to  be  an  aufor."  "  Aufor  "  definitely 
meant  "  novelist."  I  had  had  quite  enough  of  being  a  poet, 
as  I  have  said,  for  the  time  being. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  write  ?  "  asked  the  old  lady. 

My  reply  was  instantaneous.  "  Circus  tales.  And  school 
tales."  And  then,  as  if  I  was  aware  that  those  were  not  the 
highest  achievements  of  authorship,  1  qualified  :  "  But  wiv 
a  moral !  " 

It  may  be  as  a  result  of  my  reaction  from  that  early  avowal, 
that  I  have  never  consciously  saddled  my  more  mature  works 
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with  a  moral,  and  that  I  have  never  attempted  either  a  circus 
tale,  or  a  school  tale,  with  or  without  a  moral. 

My  first  attempt  in  fiction  followed  not  long  after.  1 
suppose  that  its  diction  and  form  were  dictated  by  the  boys' 
magazines  I  was  still  reading  avidly,  in  which  there  was 
always  a  busy  traffic  in  the  market-place  during  school  play- 
times :  I  mean  such  stalwart  weeklies  as  the  Afonv/,  Pluck,  the 
v  Jafk,  the  Boys'  Frittid,  some  of  which  survive  to  this  day, 
1  believe. 

My  first  novel,  then,  was  entitled  :  Tbt  Adftttcbtrs  of  Tbnt 
on  Bludy  Island.  The  three  were  the  captain,  the  engineer,  and 
the  cabin-boy,  on  the  model  of  the  triune  heroes  of  my 
magazines.  The  novel  plunged  in  mtdias  res  with  a  promptness 
and  vividness  which  1  have  sought  in  vain  to  emulate  in  more 
mature  endeavours  in  fiction.  It  opened,  like  The  Ttmptst^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  howling  storm.  Thunder  crashed.  Lightning 
spat.  Waves  roared  sky-high.  And  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
n  a  ship  was  seen  driving  inevitably  against  the  rocks. 
I  remember  the  unction  with  which  I  conceived  and  set  down 
the  word  "  inevitably."  I  reported  it  both  to  my  mother, 
who  was  as  pleased  with  it  as  I,  and  to  Miss  Brown,  my  teacher, 
who  had  one  of  her  attacks  of  stomach-ache,  and  was  less 
impressed. 

But  there  were  one  or  two  climaxes  to  come.  In  the  crash 
against  the  inevitable  rocks,  the  ship  foundered  with  all 
hands,  except  for  the  captain,  the  engineer,  and  the  cabin-boy, 
who,  amid  the  seething  ruin,  managed  hastily  to  rig  up  a  raft. 
But,  alas,  hardly  an  hour  later,  the  undiminishcd  seas  washed 
the  cabin-boy  overboard.  The  storm  raged  for  six  days  and 
nights  and  then,  on  the  seventh,  miraculously  subsided. 
The  tropic  sun  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Thereupon  the  captain 
and  the  engineer  busied  themselves  with  a  fishing-rod  and  a 
length  of  twine  which  they  had  fortunately  salvaged  from  the 
wreck  along  with  certain  other  equipment.  The  line  was  cast. 
"  And  what  were  they  fishing  for  ?  "  I  remember  the  oratorical 
Question  vividly,  and  the  triumphant  reply.  "  They  were 
fishing  for  a  human  life."  In  an  hour  or  two  there  was  a 
jerk  on  the  line.  The  cabin-boy  was  hooked.  He  was  lifted 
to  the  surface  and  placed  on  the  raft.  Artificial  respiration 
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was  applied  to  him,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  he 
opened  his  eyes  again  with  a  gentle  sigh.  He  was  in  perfect 
condition,  excepting  for  the  fact  that  a  shark  had  bitten  off  his 
left  calf. 

Subsequent  adventures  were  less  exciting,  1  think.  They 
soared  no  higher  than  a  forest  fire  and  an  earthquake.  There 
was  also  a  subterranean  cavern  with  a  river  roaring  through  it, 
That  cavern  obsessed  a  good  deal  of  my  early  verse  and  prose. 
Its  origin  was  our  coal-cellar  which  the  River  Irwell  syste- 
matically flooded.  Later  on,  it  borrowed  dignity  and  sonority 
from  Xanadu  : 

Echoes  of  a  distant  torrent  swelled  the  harsh  uncertain  roar 
Of  a  subterranean  river  rushing  deep  for  evermore 

'Neath  the  ground  that  shook  and  quivered  while  that  restless 

river  rolled 
Lapping  with  a  restless  murmur  humid  caves  of  sunless  mould. 

On  reflection  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  I  did  not  attempt  a 
school  novel.  The  successor  to  the  AAvenchers  of  Three  on 
Bludy  Island  was  a  chapter,  but  only  one,  of  the  Advenchers 
of  another  Three,  this  time  at  St.  Marylebone.  The  heroes 
were  the  son  of  a  fox-hunting  squire,  of  an  Argentine  rancher, 
and  of  a  Jewish  financier.  I  only  remember  the  name  of  the 
third.  It  was  Rothschild.  I  was  at  particular  pains  to  point 
out  that  the  fortunes  of  Rothschild  Pere  were  made  not  by 
sharp  dealing  but  by  honest  labour.  There  must  have  been  a 
note  of  tendentiousness  in  that  insistence,  so  that,  within  those 
limits,  there  was  a  moral  to  that  tale.  The  story  collapsed 
under  the  pyramid  of  Master  Rothschild's  impossible  virtues. 
I  did  not  attempt  a  financier  again  till  I  evoked  a  certain 
Smirnof,  many  years  later,  and  he  was  only  half  a  Jew. 

The  first  phase  of  my  novelistic  career  ended  when  I  was 
about  ten  or  eleven  with  an  Alpine-climbing  novel.  But  I 
had  climbed  so  few  Alps  that  my  narrative  petered  out  for 
want  of  material.  I  was  not  sorry.  I  had  been  reading  Shelley 
and  Edgar  Poe  rabidly  for  some  time,  particularly  Edgar  Poe, 
and  under  this  compulsion  I  returned  to  my  first  love,  poetry. 

I  still  engaged  publicly  in  the  practice  of  prose.  I  had  moved 
to  the  Southall  Street  Elementary  School,  where  they  taught 
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French,  and  there  was  hope,  therefore,  that  I  might  win  a 
scholarship  to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  A  Mr. 
Ashworth  was  the  teacher  of  Standard  Seven,  and  I  owe  more 
that  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  estimate  to  his  sympathy  and  his 
t  intuition.  I  wrote  essays  for  him,  which  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  they  gave  the  class.  He  read  them  aloud  and 
discovered  virtues  in  them  which  I  had  not  suspected,  and 
which  embittered  my  class-mates.  I  had  not  even  intended 
them,  for  I  had  grown  contemptuous  of  prose.  Night  after 
night,  for  long  hours  after  midnight,  to  the  crepitation  of 
black-beetles  between  the  wall  and  the  wall-paper,  I  wrote  long 
labial  melancholy  poems.  I  share  a  vanity  common  to  most 
writers.  I,  too,  am  convinced  that  no  poems  since  the  inven- 
tion of  writing  were  as  bad  as  my  early  love-poems.  They 
were  all  about  maidens  called  Larcmia,  Lcnoria,  Loramia. 
Loramia  was  a  frequent  maiden. 

Loramia  was  a  winsome  maid, 

Loramia  was  my  bride. 
Sbt  It  ft  mt  for  a  stranger's  smilt 

AM  she  crossed  the  otto*  widt 

— Loramia ,  crml,  cruel  I 

By  this  time  I  had  won  my  scholarship  to  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School.  I  remember  a  forlorn  attempt  to  publish 
a  volume  of  poems  in  collaboration  with  the  first  of  my  literary 
friends,  Maurice  Samuel,  who  subsequently  became  a  novelist 
and  orator  of  note  in  the  United  States.  I  remember  the 
exquisitely  tactful  way  in  which  John  Lewis  Paton,  my  most- 
beloved  High  Master,  tackled  the  situation.  He  made  the 
agony  of  the  failure  just  bearable.  I  was  driven  into  a  poetry 
more  mournful  and  horrific  than  before : 

Zardas  plains  art  stained,  alas  I 

Wo*  betide,  ab  woe  betide  I 
Green  before,  now  red  the  grass  I 

Abl  woe  be  tide  I 

It  went  on  like  that  for  a  good  many  stanzas,  with  the  substitu- 
tion tor  "Woe  betide,"  of  "  Lackaday,"  "  Welladay,"  and 
"  Woe  is  me.'*  Woe  was  me  for  quite  a  long  time  to  come,  till 
the  High  Master  induced  the  editor  of  Ulula,  the  school 
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magazine,  to  print  a  poem  by  a  writer  who  somewhat  crudely 
disguised  his  identity  under  the  pen-name  "  Gholedynge." 
I  ran  from  school  to  Harris  Street  that  day  carolling  blithely, 
waving  the  little  blue  sheet  like  a  banner.  My  mother  gave 
me  a  dish  of  whinberries  in  sour  cream.  She  was  proud  of 
her  small  poet.  I  went  up  to  Edie's  house  in  Hightown, 
curiously  moved,  curiously  apprehensive. 

I  was  destined  not  to  read  to  her  many  more  of  my  poems. 
Some  months  later  she  became  seriously  ill,  and  almost  before 
we  realized  it  was  not  she  who  was  scouring  her  brasses  or 
cooking  the  Sabbath  evening  dinner,  it  was  clear  she  would 
be  dead  in  a  week  or  two.  I  said  to  myself  fiercely  :  "  I  will 
make  her  death  bearable  by  writing  a  great  poem  about  her 
life  and  death."  And  long  nights  after  she  died,  I  sat  up  to 
make  her  lovely  for  ever  in  octosyllabic  couplets.  It  was  a 
lengthy  poem,  but  the  grief  was  longer.  I  managed  to  make 
the  circumstances  of  her  death  less  desolate  by  exteriorizing 
them  and  giving  them  precise  shape,  in  my  first  novel,  Forward 
from  Babylon. 

My  slightly  chastened  poems  kept  on  appearing  in  the 
school  magazine,  but  my  first  bow  to  the  wide  world  was  made 
somewhat  surprisingly  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Weekly. 
Once  again  I  struck  the  elegiac  note.  The  poem  celebrated  the 
virtues  of  a  great  and  good  man,  the  father  of  my  High 
Master.  But  my  first  professional  piece  of  work,  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  actually  paid  for,  appeared  in  a  much  more  turbulent 
magazine  than  the  British  Weekly,  published  a  long  way  away, 
at  the  other  end  of  Europe.  This  was  the  Balkan  News, 
published  in  Salonica  during  the  occupation  of  the  Allied 
troops.  The  poem  enshrined  a  false  quality  of  which  no 
ex-Salonican  ever  feels  ashamed :  "  The  Shadows  Walk 
Salonica."  I  received  ten  drachmas  for  it.  It  was  distinguished 
and  thrilling  that  it  should  be  in  drachmas  I  received  my  first 
literary  payment.  I  bought  a  chased  silver  bracelet  in  the 
bazaar  for  a  young  lady  called  Kathy.  I  should  like  to  think 
she  still  wears  it  occasionally. 

Was  that  my  beginning  ?  Was  the  poem  in  Ulula,  more 
than  half  a  decade  earlier,  my  beginning  ?  Or  should  I  say 
I  began  with  the  prose  sketches  that  were  accepted  for  the 
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back  page  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  when  I  returned  from 
Macedonia  ?  I  only  know  that  I  should  be  as  proud  to  have 
the  last  words  I  am  destined  to  write  published  on  the  back 
page  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  I  was  to  have  those  early 
sketches  nearly  two  decades  ago.  Moreover,  even  so  long 
ago,  I  had  a  sense  that  those  sketches  would  not  stop  there. 
I  had  not  finished  with  them  nor  they  with  me.  They  were 
like  isolated  strokes  in  a  large  crayon  cartoon  which  was  to 
take  shape  slowly  over  many  years.  They  arc  involved  in  the 
substance  of  my  subsequent  Doomington  novels. 

A  word  or  two  about  this  same  "  Doomington."  It  is  very 
early,  in  the  earliest  of  my  novels,  that  Doomington  makes  its 
first  appearance.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  early  as  page  five  in  Forward 
from  Babylon,  published  so  long  ago  as  1920,  that  the  first 
reference  is  made  to  the  "  drab  northern  city  of  Doomington." 

But  I  must,  of  course,  apologize  for  the  adjective,  in  so 
far  as  Doomington  is  Manchester.  And  it  is.  And  it  is  not. 
It  is  true  that  Doomington  has  been  as  elegant  as  Paris,  as 
glamorous  as  Marrakesh.  It  has  been  the  microcosm  from 
which  my  macrocosm  has  extended,  to  the  last  limits  of  my 
experience  and  my  imagination. 

Where,  then,  is  this  Doomington,  which  has  formed  at  least 
the  initial  background  of  most  of  my  books  ?  It  is  along  the 
dark  streets  of  Doomington  that  my  first  hero,  Philip  Masscl, 
in  Forward  from  Babylon,  plays  out  the  drama  of  his  childhood 
and  adolescence.  It  is  to  Doomington  that  Eli,  the  tragic 
carpenter  of  Day  of  Atonement,  carries  the  yoke  of  his 
inauspicious  stars.  Magnolia  Street  is  a  street  in  that  same 
The  book  that  follows,  by  name  Five  Silver  Daughters, 
radiates  from  a  street  called  Oleander  Street,  actually  not 
more  than  a  few  yards  distant  from  its  Magnolian  companion. 
A  more  recent  novel,  Mr.  Emmanuel,  has  its  roots  in  both. 

Even  in  the  field  of  shorter  work,  Doomington  was  over 
and  over  again  the  inescapable  background.  So  that  when  in 
the  fullness  of  time  there  was  a  collection  of  these  tales,  it 
was  found  that  no  more  appropriate  title  could  be  found  for  it 
than  The  Doomington  Wanderer.  There  was,  of  course,  a  reference 
to  the  author's  contumacious  career  as  a  traveller.  He  started 
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off  in  Doomington.  He  went  off  to  Helsingfors,  to  El 
Paso,  to  Amman.  But  he  always  came  back  to  Doomington 
again. 

He  came  back  to  Doomington  with  themes  which  had  a 
Gentile  as  well  as  a  Jewish  background.  As,  for  instance,  in 
a  novel  called  The  Pursuer.  There  we  meet,  on  the  first  page, 
a  small  boy  from  one  Doomington  school,  implacably, 
odiously,  pursuing  another  small  boy  from  another  Dooming- 
ton school.  It  is  a  long  and  agonizing  pursuit,  and  the  death 
of  one  of  the  small  boys,  become  a  grown  man,  brings  no  end 
to  it.  In  the  fog-en  wreathed  house  by  the  Regent's  Park  Canal, 
on  the  smoking  flanks  of  Lipari,  in  the  dreadful  constriction  of 
the  Berlin  flat,  Harry  Wace  and  Sidney  Sharpies  remain 
irretrievable  Doomingtonians.  But  they  are  not  Jews. 

Manchester — Doomington.  Are  they  in  fact  the  same  place  ? 
It  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  If  they  unmitigatedly  were,  I  would 
call  them  both  Manchester  and  have  done  with  it.  My  own 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  matter  is  echoed  from  time  to  time 
by  readers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  lady  from  Leeds 
the  other  day  complimented  me  on  the  accuracy  of  my  descrip- 
tion of  Brownlow  Hill,  which,  I  believe,  is  a  street  in  that  lady's 
city,  and  which  I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  visited.  A  van- 
driver  of  the  Evening  Standard  stated,  only  two  nights  ago,  that 
he  well  knew  the  original  "  Magnolia  Street,"  which  lies 
half-way,  he  said,  between  the  Mile  End  Road  and  the 
Kingsland  Road,  which  is  in  Dalston,  I  believe. 

What  am  I  to  deduce  from  that,  if  I  am  to  deduce  anything  ? 
It  is  either  that  readers  read  books  a  little  carelessly,  which  I 
am  quite  disposed  to  grant,  or  that  I  have  to  some  extent 
succeeded  in  my  original  intention.  It  was  my  intention 
that  Doomington  should  borrow  from  my  native  city  all  those 
lineaments  which  would  give  it  definiteness,  when  it  was 
definiteness  that  I  required.  The  two  cities  were  in  many 
respects,  both  important  and  trivial,  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  each  other.  I  tried,  in  fact,  to  suggest  in  the  very  name 
of  "  Doomington  "  a  complex  of  the  characteristics  of  Man- 
chester which  its  own  name,  borne  by  that  proud  city  for 
two  thousand  years,  did  not  as  accurately  convey  to  my  own 
mind  and  senses.  For,  indeed,  the  original  connotation  of 
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Manchester  is  Roman,  with  a  limes  tone- walled  Roman  camp, 
set  about  a  sparkling  river,  with  green  meadows  under  its 
turrets,  and  grass  thickening  into  moorland  on  the  edges  of 
the  horizon.  My  "  Doomington  "  was  not  the  same  place. 
The  sort  of  place  it  was  for  me  I  can  best  render  in  a  verse  from 
one  of  my  own  earliest  poems,  as  bad  a  poem  as  any  moon- 
struck little»boy  ever  wrote  : 

I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  spreading  town, 

JUack-sbadovtd  and  sad, 
Wbtn  clamours  n-tcboed  unceasingly  drown 

Tbt  hud  (lashings  mad. 

It  is  dreadful  pocty,  but  that  is  what  I  meant  by  "  Dooming- 
ton," the  black  shadows,  the  rc-cchocd  clamours. 

It  meant  one  other  thing.  I  incorporated  the  word  "  doom  " 
in  the  name,  because  for  me  doom  presides  over  that  city.  I 
mean  not  only  the  doom  of  the  factory-hands  in  the  factories 
and  the  clerks  in  its  warehouses,  but  the  doom  of  the  Jews  who 
live  in  its  Ghetto,  the  doom  that  has  presided  over  their 
dispersal  and  is  frustrating,  perhaps  not  for  ever,  their 
reuniting  on  the  hill-tops  of  Zion  and  the  fields  of  Sharon. 


in 

Towards  the  end  of  my  schooldays  I  began  to  join  the  school 
camps  which  were  so  notable  a  feature  of  Manchester  Grammar 
School  holidays.  There  at  last,  in  such  robust  company,  the 
country  ceased  to  be  so  lonely  and  terrifying  as  it  had  once 
been  for  the  bewildered  little  town-boy,  or  so  neurotically 
translunar  as  it  had  been  for  the  dreaming  adolescent.  At  my 
camp  in  Aldcrlcy  Edge,  in  Cheshire,  they  made  me  the 
official  camp  poet,  but  I  was  much  prouder  to  be  an  adjutant, 
a  real  man  of  affairs,  up  in  Grasmere,  in  Westmorland.  About 
the  same  time  I  became  incorporated  into  the  fabric  of  a 
Gentile  family,  in  a  manner  which  is  indicated  with  some 
fidelity  in  one  of  my  tales,  Give  Up  Your  Lovers.  In  November 
1913  I  won,  surprisingly,  a  History  Scholarship  at  Queen's 
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College,  Oxford,  an  achievement  which  involved  me  in  the 
biggest  of  my  journeys  till  that  time.  So  acute  were  my  soul- 
swivelling  doubts  during  the  whole  of  the  scholarship  sitting, 
I  still  can  hardly  remember  clearly  whether  it  took  place  in  the 
Examination  School  in  the  High,  or  in  the  Women's  Section 
of  the  synagogue  in  the  Bury  New  Road. 

By  the  time  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  came 
round,  the  Michaelmas  term  in  which  I  was  to  begin  my  career 
as  an  Oxford  scholar,  the  first  Great  War  had  broken  out.  I 
was  with  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  camp  at  that  time, 
in  Grasmere,  a  little  austere  with  my  double  dignity  of  adjutant 
and  Oxford  scholar,  a  dignity  I  shared  with  a  certain  young 
man  named  John,  Captain  of  the  School. 

A  word  or  two  about  that  camp.  It  was  about  ten  days 
before  the  Day  that  a  hundred  or  more  of  us  crowded  into  the 
big  north-going  train  in  the  Exchange  Station  and  sang  songs 
and  threw  sandwich-crusts  until  Windermere  came  at  last,  and 
we  dismounted  to  trek  to  Silver  Howe. 

Tents  were  pitched,  trenches  cut,  the  Altar  to  Our  Lady  the 
Oven  was  erected.  There  followed  the  lively  joys  of  camp. 
We  went  long  walks  over  the  mountains,  lolled  undei  beeches, 
bathed  in  Dead  Man's  Pool,  so  deep  down  that  we  looked  like 
tiny  phosphorescent  fishes  to  timid  eyes  overhead. 

There  were  prunes  and  ground  rice  at  dinner  ;  jelly,  despite 
philosophical  scepticism,  made  its  appearance  at  tea.  At 
supper  there  were  '*  squashed  flies  "  and  steaming  bowls  of 
cocoa.  There  was  also  a  camp-fire.  How  the  songs  roared 
round  the  camp-fire,  as  the  logs  spat  and  crackled — cricket 
songs,  walking  songs,  songs  of  lorn  damsels  in  brazen  towers  ! 
And  "  Chief  Man  "  threatened  us  with  his  shillelagh,  if  we 
throd  on  the  thail  of  his  coat.  And  Captain  John  sang  us  the 
righteous  song  of  Little  Billee  and  Madagascar,  and  the 
gracious  intervention  of  a  split  pea.  Till  the  cocoa  was  drunk, 
and  eyes  weary,  the  songs  done,  till  the  flames  had  waned  and 
were  dead.  And  the  stars  asserted  themselves,  and  flashed 
down  malevolent  intimations  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. 

But  we  were  very  far  from  the  stars,  so  what  did  we  care,  we 
inviolable  in  our  sleeping-sacks,  we  who  had  passed  beyond 
the  Ivory  Gate  ? 
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It  may  be  that  it  is  a  sentiment  after  the  event.  Yet  I  find 
it  hard  to  unconvince  myself  that,  in  the  few  half-hours  when  I 
wandered  out  alone  into  the  hills,  they  did  not  fill  me  with  a 
sense  of  foreboding.  They  were  no  longer  stretches  of 
moorland  with  gorse  growing  golden,  shouting  torrents, 
exalted  peaks.  They  became  things  portentously,  vaguely 
personal,  whispering,  waiting. 

War  broke  out  like  a  thunderclap  and  reverberated  among 
the  tops  more  than  a  great  storm.  Helvellyn  covered  himself 
with  cloud.  If  you  listened  intently,  you  thought  you  could 
hear  Scafell  and  Great  Gable  muttering  prophecies.  The 
waterfalls  were  filled  with  panic,  and  blundered  wildly  to  the 
sea.  Those  who  were  in  the  cities  when  the  war  broke  out 
were  deafened  by  the  hurrying  of  feet  and  the  shouts  of 
the  newsboys  and  the  hoot  of  the  newspaper  vans.  But 
those  boys  in  the  hills  were  conscious  of  solemn  and 
immemorial  presences,  of  ancestral  voices  that  had  prophesied 
war. 

The  resolve  to  go  to  the  wars  came  at  once  into  Jo! 
face.    He  was  as  gay  as  he  had  been  throughout,  but  a  certain 
maturity  came  upon  his  lips  and  eyes.    Then  I  saw  something- 
deeper  and  further  than  this  resolve ;  it  was  something  ar< 
him  as  well  as  something  in  his  face,  something  indissoluble 
from  his  presence.    A  shadow  came  over  that  lakeland  sun,, 
for  I  knew  with  certainty  that  he  would  go  to  the  wars  and 
would  not  come  home  again. 

The  camp  ran  its  usual  length  of  days,  and  when  it  was  over 
"  Chief  Man  "  asked  John  and  me  to  stay  on  with  him  for 
three  days  so  that  we  could  think  quietly  of  the  war  and  of 
what  it  would  mean  to  us  all.  When  the  hammering  of 
mallets  on  the  tent-pegs  was  over,  and  the  last  chorus  had  died 
away  on  the  road  and  the  boys  were  hidden  to  view  afar  off, 
what  a  silence  fell  on  the  hills  I 

The  three  days  that  followed  were  for  all  three  of  us  days  of 
pure  gold,  days  of  music  and  sunlight  and  the  wind.  To  have 
lived  such  days  is  to  have  lived  life  well,  is  an  inspiration  t<> 
live  life  well.  We  got  up  very  early  in  the  mornings  and  walked 
far  and  high  among  the  peaks.  It  was  in  the  Langdales  that  the 
water  falling  down  a  ghyll  made  a  treble  terrace  of 
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pools,  which  we  appropriated,  one  each.  It  was  I,  I  think, 
who  quoted : 

Softly r,  finely,  it  enwound  me, 

From  the  world  it  shut  me  in, 
LJke  a  fountain  falling  round  me, 

Which  with  silver  waters  thin 
Clips  a  little  water  Naiad  sitting  smilingly  within. 

It  was  John  who  declared  boisterously  that  there  weren't  any 
towels,  but  there  was  always  a  roll  in  the  rushes.  It  was  I 
who  vaingloriously  promised  to  lead  them  into  Borrowdale 
and  led  them — into  Thirlmere ;  so  that  in  a  farmhouse  there 
I  needs  must  hide  my  head  in  shame  and  in  a  foaming  jug  of 
warm  milk.  And  at  length  the  Lakeland  twilight  was  gathering 
as  we  pushed  homeward  along  the  Borrowdale  Valley ;  and 
Scafell  and  Skiddaw  of  the  flaming  heather  were  almost 
invisible  when  we  had  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Greenup 
Edge.  At  last  came  thick  night,  and  we  made  our  way  through 
the  perils  of  the  pass,  where  only  glow-worms  were  shining 
— crevices  in  the  rocks,  loose  stones,  unsuspected  streams, 
until  we  reached  the  firm  grass  of  the  valley.  All  the  weary 
way  John's  voice  rang  out  cheerily  in  the  darkness,  as  his 
voice  still  rings  out  from  the  depths  of  a  darkness  deeper  and 
more  lasting. 

Long  after  midnight  we  reached  our  camp  on  the  Grasmere 
hill,  and  John  must  needs  bring  us  to  bathe  with  him  in  the 
•cold  nocturnal  stream  which  ran  through  our  camp.  O  Spartan 
John  !  He  put  a  candle  on  a  rock  and  it  burned  bravely  in  the 
night  for  a  little,  then  was  blown  out  by  the  wind.  So  with  him 
too.  As  the  candle-flame  went  out  on  that  rock  by  the 
Grasmere  stream,  a  shiver  of  apprehension  passed  over  the 
forehead  of  the  night. 

I  have  been  to  Grasmere  only  once  since  that  summer.  And 
I  found  my  way  to  the  slope  of  Silver  Howe  again,  and  bathed 
in  the  stream  that  runs  through  that  deserted  camping-field. 
I  had  a  sense  that  John  was  at  hand  somewhere.  I  would 
have  that  same  sense  again,  on  the  slope  of  Silver  Howe.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  thought  would  comfort  me,  poor,  lost 
schoolboy  ghost ! 
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As  for  myself,  the  War  found  me  uniquely  ill-grounded  in 
the  military  virtues.  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
Lads'  Brigade  at  a  very  early  age,  but  the  attempt  to  turn  left 
instead  of  right,  when  ordered  to  in  a  loud  voice,  had  landed 
me  into  such  a  paralysis  of  indecision  that  I  had  remained  a 
brigadier  for  exactly  half  an  hour. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  easier,  I  thought,  if,  instead  of  having 
to  obey  the  order,  I  issue  it,  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer.  I 
went  up  to  Oxford  in  the  October  of  1914,  with  the  vague  idea 
of  enlisting  in  an  Officers'  Training  Corps.  The  authorities 
disliked  my  eyes,  my  tonsils,  and  my  lungs.  The  last  of  these 
had  caused  more  than  perturbation  only  one  year  earlier,  but 
it  was  the  tonsils  which  really  made  themselves  unpleasant 
during  the  next  few  years  of  my  history.  I  was,  in  fact,  a 
C  3  case,  as  the  matter  was  to  be  summed  up  later.  I  deter- 
mined to  do  some  sort  of  service,  and  not  to  return  to  Oxford 
till  all  that  was  over.  My  first  contribution  to  the  national 
effort  was  in  the  capacity  of  orderly  in  a  hospital  at  York,  but 
a  violent  state  of  dislike  established  itself  between  myself  and 
the  sergeant-major,  a  certain  Murgatroyd,  a  tea-sorter.  I 
was  then  enrolled  upon  the  canteen  strength  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
It  was  under  those  kindly  auspices,  and  in  so  convulsive  a 
,  that  my  career  as  a  traveller  began.  I  mention  these 
not  because  I  consider  them  to  be  intrinsically  interesting, 
but  because  they  are  essential  in  a  book  whose  primary  intention 
it  is  to  be  a  record  of  my  journeys. 
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SOME  months  later  the  journeys  began.  I  was  detailed  to 
the  station  in  Salonica.  I  was  going  to  France,  including  Paris 
certainly,  to  Greece,  including  Athens  as  likely  as  not.  Had  I 
propounded  such  ideas  to  myself  but  a  short  year  earlier,  I 
would  have  run  over  to  a  looking-glass  to  see  if  I  had  straws 
in  my  hair  and  if  my  mouth  were  drooling. 

But,  of  course,  the  year  that  had  passed  was  not  a  short 
year.  It  had  very  little  relationship  with  time  as  I  had  known 
it,  or  with  time  as  the  most  experienced  adult  extant  had  known 
it.  The  Things  that  were  happening  were  odd  enough  to  make 
it  a  completely  unextraordinary  thing  that  a  youth  should 
voyage  to  the  Macedonian  valleys,  who  would  once  have 
jumped  out  of  his  skin  with  excitement  at  the  thought  of  a 
half-day  trip  to  Calais.  Aldershot,  was  it  ?  Well,  he  went  to 
Aldershot.  Basra,  was  it?  Well,  it  was  Basra.  I  went  to 
Salonica.  I  did,  in  fact,  go  by  way  of  Athens,  and  came  back 
by  way  of  Athens.  But  I  was  not  there  any  of  the  time.  I 
kept  a  journal,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  my  own  hand  had 
written  it.  In  fact,  the  journeys  had  not  begun.  I  was  too  young. 
Or  I  was  too  old.  It  was  all  a  chimera. 

Chiefly  the  tonsils.  I  said  earlier  that  the  military  authorities 
at  Oxford  disliked  my  tonsils,  among  other  formidable 
organs.  Before  setting  out  for  Salonica  I  had  them  duly 
removed,  as  I  thought.  I  had  been  in  Salonica  less  than  a 
week  when  the  tonsils  which  were  not  there  sprang  into  lurid 
existence.  I  was  sent  over  to  the  Fifth  Canadian  Hospital  to 
see  if  anything  could  be  done  about  them.  They  were  appeased, 
and  during  those  Salonican  months  remained  quiescent.  But 
the  malaria  in  my  veins  did  not,  and  it  was  at  length  determined 
I  must  return  to  England.  I  went  home  in  the  Ernest  Simons, 
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the  same  ship  that  had  brought  me.  The  Ernest  Simons  was 
torpedoed  on  the  next  voyage  after  that.  I  had  learned 
that  the  Channel  boat,  the  Sussex,  the  one  in  which  I  had 
crossed  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe,  had  also  been  torpedoed, 
and  on  the  very  next  voyage  to  the  one  I  had  made  in  her  some 
months  earlier.  It  was  a  depressing  coincidence,  though  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  I  had  my  use  among  the  anti-submarine 
devices,  and  was  more  successful  than  some. 


ii 

I  spent  the  next  few  months  in  England.  An  episode 
isolates  itself.  It  was  autumn  now.  The  scene  is  a  station,  a 
very  small  station,  I  have  forgotten  its  name,  if  I  ever  knew 
it 

The  minutes  arc  passing  so  slowly  across  the  moon  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  long  ago  midnight  chimed.  I  am  drowsing 
to  sleep.  The  porter  with  the  blue,  frightened  eyes  has 
promised  to  waken  me  when  my  train  comes  in.  I  am  sure 
he  will  waken  me.  He  seems  to  dread  the  advent  of  the  train 
almost  as  the  trump  of  Judgment,  though  he  must  have  had 
time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  train  during  the  last  forty 
years.  This  is  a  "  junction,"  I  have  been  proudly  informed 
by  the  people  in  the  farm  over  the  downs.  I  should  not  have 
to  wait  very  long,  they  said.  I  have  waited  three  hours. 
All  that  I  can  hear  is  a  horse  champing  at  a  hedge  and  the  bats 
come  squealing  down  when  the  owls  hoot.  The  minutes  pass 
by  and  the  red  lights  in  the  signals  remain  stoically  red.  So 
I  drowse  off,  and  my  soul  goes  roosting  with  brown  owls  and 
my  beak  yearns  for  juicy  mice,  and  I  flap  my  wings  against  the 
doorways  of  the  moon,  like  the  baleful  mistress  of  Fotis  in  the 
star-magic  pages  of  Apuleius. 

"  Lawks,  Liza,  watch  your  step,  watch  your  step  1  "  "  Pity 
your  old  man  ain't  'ere  nar  !  "  Back  to  earth  with  a  start.  I 
lose  my  owl's  wings  and  beak  and  find  myself  aching  on  the 
single  seat  the  authorities  at  the  junction  provide.  Further 
along  the  platform  three  new  arrivals  are  waiting  for  the  up 
train.  Three  women  jigging  in  the  moonlight,  their  too-big 
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boots  clapping  emptily  on  the  boards.  The  frightened  porter 
goes  by,  trundling  an  empty  can.  "  Trippers,"  he  whispers 
to  me.  "  From  London,"  he  adds.  Their  great  curling 
feathers  that  go  bobbing  monstrously  from  hats  unknown 
excepting  in  Cockaigne  confirm  the  news.  "They've  had 
enough,"  says  the  porter,  finger  at  his  nose,  secretly  as  the  spy 
conveying  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy  to  his  superior. 

A  bell  rings  in  secret  places.  An  expectation  holds  the  air 
taut.  The  red  lights  switch  off  to  green.  The  porter  rushes  by 
with  an  ooze  of  terror  on  his  brow.  I  seize  his  coat-tail. 
"My  train?"  "  No  !  "—hoarsely.  "This  is  the  down 
train.  Yours  next."  He  wrings  his  hands  with  alarm.  The 
train  draws  self-assertively  up  against  the  opposite  platform 
and  hoots  once  or  twice,  and  the  owls  hoot  back  in  derision. 
The  train  is  full  of  soldiers  from  the  nearby  aerodrome.  They 
go  tumbling  out  with  a  bump  and  clatter.  They  are  left 
behind  to  entrain  upon  the  adjoining  line.  The  train  goes 
sweeping  broadly  away. 

The  soldiers  are  lined  up  in  twos  beyond  the  rails.  Then 
someone  observes  the  three  ladies  of  Cockaigne  and  their 
feathers.  He  gives  a  startled  chuckle  of  delight.  "Whoops! 
there's  Jane  !  What's  on  to-night  at  the  'olborn  ?  "  "  Me 
singin'  a  dawnce  !  "  replies  Jane.  "  Well  done,  Jane  ;  show  a 
leg  !  "  Approbation  grows  to  a  roar  as  Jane  performs  half 
a  dozen  steps  in  the  pale  circle  thrown  by  the  gas-lamp. 
"'Ow's  Maria?  What's  on  tap  at  the  Elephant  ?"  Questions 
more  or  less  intimate  assail  the  autumnal  moon.  The  three 
ladies  of  Cockaigne  rise  superior  to  them  all.  Their  senior 
breaks  into  a  rhythmic  clapping  of  hands,  and  her  friends 
twitch  their  skirts  at  the  knees  and  live  again  the  glories  of 
Aldgate  on  Boxing  Day.  A  shudder  of  dissolution  passes 
along  the  ranks  like  the  wind  among  late  poppies.  A  soldier 
breaks  from  the  platform,  dives  down  across  the  line,  is  seized 
by  the  senior  lady,  who  bestows  upon  him  an  affectionate  kiss. 
Shouts  of  acclamation  fill  the  night  and  go  wandering  thinly 
among  the  indifferent  stars.  The  stars  are  not  embarrassed. 
Neither  is  the  horse  munching  the  hedge.  Nor  the  antique 
owls.  Only  the  porter  is  embarrassed.  He  looks  the  other 
way  and  trembles. 
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A  second  soldier  follows,  and  a  third  ;  a  second  kiss  and  a 
third.  They  form  themselves  into  three  couples  and  dance 
hilariously,  while  the  soldiers  beat  on  their  cans  and  one 
snuffles  on  a  mouth-organ.  Their  dancing  rises  from  the  root 
emotions  of  their  limbs.  It  is  England.  It  is  London  stripped 
naked.  It  is  as  indigenous  as  old  Thames.  But  the  soldiers 
beyond  want  to  be  in  it  too.  They  foam  in  a  flood  over  the 
platform  and  surge  over  to  our  side.  Each  upturned  bronze 
face  is  saluted  with  a  kiss.  "  Aren't  they  awinnin'  of  this  old 
wore  !  Line  up  on  paride,  boy,  line  up  on  paride  !  " 

But  what  is  the  low,  shrill,  gentle  voice  that  walks  into  my 
ears,  by  the  insistence  of  its  thinness  and  sweetness  drowning 
all  the  Dionysiac  revelry  ?  It  is  as  if  a  yellow-hammer  or  a 
field-mouse  were  uttering  human  speech.  It  is  like  a  star 
twittering  or  the  chirp  of  a  cricket.  Then  I  observe  that  a  tiny 
woman  has  taken  a  seat  alongside  me  while  I  slept.  She  is 
very  much  distressed.  She  lifts  her  little  hands  in  horror. 
"  Shocking  1  "  A  fresh  fusillade  of  kisses  is  heard.  "  The 
wrath  o'  the  guid  Lord  fa'  doon  and  smite  them  1  "  Amongst 
the  twisted  Cockney  vowels  the  Scottish  accent  has  the  quaint 
precision  of  an  illumination  by  Pol  dc  Limbourg,  as  medieval, 
untainted  by  the  world.  Then — a  top-notc.  **  The  unparr- 
donable  hizzies !  "  I  express  a  sense  of  devout  sympathy. 
She  is  glad  to  find  a  congenial  soul.  She  has  not  been  long  in 
England  from  Arran.  She  has  heard  rumours  of  the  ungodli- 
ness of  England.  But  this !  She  closes  her  eyes  and  turns 

her  determined  little  back  upon  the  revelries. 

But  the  kissing  and  dancing  do  not  abate.  The  three  ladies 
of  Cockaigne  have  not  expected  their  trip  to  end  so  gloriously. 
They  go  waltzing  on  with  partner  after  partner  ;  now  hovering 
dangerously  over  the  rails,  now  panting  for  breath  a  moment 
against  a  group  of  milk-cans.  Occasionally  the  wrath  of  the 
lady  from  Arran  boils  over  her  tight-shut  lips.  She  utters  a 
denunciation  so  robust  as  only  a  profound  knowledge  of  Holy 
Script  could  have  taught  her  ;  utters  it  in  this  faint  and  bird-like 
voice. 

The  face  of  the  porter  flutters  in  and  out  of  the  lamp-light 
like  a  great  sorrowful  moth.  The  whole  night  is  slumbrous  with 
the  scent  of  hay  and  a  tiny  wind  crooning  among  the  leaves. 
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"  Ting-ting-ting  1  "  The  signal  lights  change.  The  men 
pour  back  to  their  side  of  the  station  precipitately.  The  train 
draws  up,  and  the  three  ladies  of  Cockaigne  seize  their  straw 
baskets,  ascend,  and  gasp  out  phrases  of  good  cheer.  The  lady 
of  Arran  enters  a  carriage  as  remote  as  possible  from  theirs. 
We  steam  away  from  the  waving  men  and  the  munching  cow. 


in 

An  episode  follows  of  the  last  year  of  the  War,  a  tale  of  art 
among  the  canteens.  I  was  deputed  to  a  hut  in  the  Harfleur 
Valley  above  Havre.  It  was  called  Woodbine,  the  reference 
initially  having  been  to  the  flower,  not  the  cigarette.  Many 
soldiers  in  the  war  still  remember  it  affectionately.  It  was  as 
an  adjunct  to  Woodbine  that  it  fell  to  me  to  set  up  the  Harfleur 
Valley  Arts  Club. 

The  country  around  was  exquisite,  but  it  was  always 
obscured  by  the  dust  of  rumbling  guns  and  of  unhurrying, 
unceasing  feet.  Close  at  hand  a  stream  went  out  of  yellow 
fields  and  fields  of  clover  and  sleepy  cows,  glinting  into  the 
over-arching  of  willows  and  a  great  noise  of  birds.  But  the 
stream  was  further  than  Lethe.  A  red-capped  Cerberus  stood 
between,  and  a  notice  board  asserted  grimly,  "  Out  of  Bounds." 
From  the  high  ground  in  the  camp  the  broad  river  could  be 
seen  sweeping  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  side  woods  of  beech 
that  curved  beyond  the  old  Catholic  city  in  tides  of  green  and 
gold.  The  fragile  and  lovely  spire  that  rose  from  the  middle 
distance  was  the  symbol  to  the  exiles  in  camp  of  all  that  unat- 
tainable beauty  and  peace.  Ever  pointing  through  the  noon, 
it  seemed  to  say,  "  Some  day,  soon,  soon,  soon  "  ;  but  when 
a  shadow  of  cloud  fell  across  it  the  voice  was  rather,  "  But 
never,  never,  never  again." 

So  the  hearts  of  the  men  turned  to  poetry  and  painting  as 
to  an  inexorable  necessity,  reacting  oppositely  to  two  influences, 
diametrically  away  from  bully-beef,  and  magnetically  towards 
the  only  available  symbols  of  the  green  fields  and  the  magical 
spire  that  were  veiled  by  the  mist  of  feet  and  the  din  of  wars. 
So  the  Club  was  set  up  in  a  small  green  hut,  my  bedroom,  in 
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fact.  The  room  was  of  plain  wood  with  a  low  downward- 
sloping  roof.  Hygienically  it  could  accommodate  about 
eight  men.  During  an  exposition  of  the  Symbolist  movement 
a  few  dozens,  in  serried  layers,  found  listening-space,  others 
overflowing  through  the  door  in  the  direction  of  Nellie,  a  dog 
who  held  guard  over  the  arts.  Opposite  the  door  the  window 
looked  down  on  the  meadows  washing  foam  of  cow-parsley 
and  tongues  of  poppy-fire  to  the  yellow  flags  by  the  stream. 
The  spire  soared  from  the  crest  of  elms.  Then,  beyond,  the 
woods  were  drawn  up  towards  the  cry  of  peewits.  Within 
was  my  bed.  Opposite  the  bed  and  below  the  window  were 
two  sloping  tables  hinged  to  the  wall.  There  the  painters 
substituted  the  paint-brush  for  the  trigger  or  the  potato-peeler, 
and,  forgetting  the  enemy,  remembered  the  peculiarities  of 
gamboge  and  ultramarine.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
reproductions  of  old  masters  and  sketches  by  living  artists 
painting  in  the  room,  and  dead  artists,  who  had  forgotten 
how  to  paint,  in  the  exploded  mines  and  the  obliterated 
trenches  round  Bapaume. 

There  were  vases  of  flowers  and  book-cases  with  good 
books.  There  were  June  roses,  sweet  peas,  plumes  of  snap- 
dragon. There  were  foam-fringed  Greek  islands  of  Flecker ; 
•  was  the  light  of  vague,  unpunctual  stars,  there  was  the 
poignant  smell  of  Edward  Eastaway's  Adlcstrop  and  Nod  the 
shepherd  went  through  lands  of  twilight  and  of  rote. 

What  if  the  bed  became  thorny  with  biscuit-crumbs  and  was 
set  awash  with  tea  ?  What  if  the  floor  was  always  muddy  and 
tobacco  ash  merged  into  the  water-colour  pans?  Tobacco 
ash  produced  half-tints  never  dreamed  by  Fragonard,  and 
mud  brought  back  the  primal  verities  of  art.  This  was  the 
room  which  was  always  open  to  the  lover  of  these  things,  or 
to  him  who  was  awakening  to  their  value.  Twice  or  three 
times  a  week  they  met  to  talk  over  some  definite  subject. 
One  discoursed  dreamily  from  a  few  vague  notes  he  had 
jotted  down.  Casually  he  asserted  a  doctrine  of  aesthetics 
which  produced  here  and  there  among  his  rapt  listeners  spinal 
remonstrances.  Eyebrows  contracted,  bowls  of  tobacco 
uttered  lurid  fires  ;  eyes  flashed  fury.  Then  he  ceased,  and 
the  others  followed.  So  Debussy  was  only  a  dreaming  adoles- 
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cent,  working  off  his  schoolgirl  vapours,  was  he.  Or  else — 
Tennyson  the  poet  died  at  twenty-five,  did  he  then  ?  So  on, 
till  a  loud  voice  from  the  adjacent  shed  bawled  "  Time,  please 
— clear  out !  "  and  the  last  dogma  was  scuttled  and  the  last 
Abernethy  devoured.  A  few  of  the  subjects  of  these  causeries 
come  back  to  my  mind — "  The  Relation  Between  Colour  and 
Music  "  (illustrated  practically  by  a  musician  and  a  colourist)  ; 
"  The  Coterie  in  Literature  "  (by  a  young  man  who  declared 
that  the  novel  died  with  Jane  Austen  ;  "  Oxford  and  Dream- 
ing Spires  "  (by  a  young  man  who  could  never  get  their  bells 
out  of  his  head)  ;  "  Recollections  and  Theories  of  an  Actor  " 
(who  will  never  act  again). 

The  composition  of  the  club  changed  from  time  to  time  as 
men  returned  to  that  land  of  impossible  virtues  which  was 
known  as  "  Blighty,"  and  other  men  went  up  the  line  to  that 
too-well-discovered  country  from  whose  bourne  not  all 
travellers  returned.  Yet  the  links  were  not  broken.  For 
painting  and  poetry  done  up  the  line  were  shown  and  read  out 
in  the  little  green  room,  and  messages  of  cheer  came  from 
"  Blighty,"  where  some  of  the  alumni  wrote  from  bed  with 
their  broken  limbs  protected  by  a  hospital-cradle. 

I  still  retain  the  memory  of  a  young  soldier  reading  a 
sequence  of  more  than  competent  sonnets  telling  of  the  death 
of  his  friend  on  Vimy  Ridge,  while  beyond  the  window  the 
April  sun  was  held  out  like  Excalibur  above  a  lake  of  flaring 
gold.  I  remember  a  soldier  about  to  leave  for  the  front 
singing  "  Over  the  Sea  to  Skye  "  in  a  quite  frank,  in  an  almost 
jovial  valediction,  for  he  knew  he  would  not  come  back 
from  the  Front ;  and  he  did  not.  Many  did  not  come  back. 
Some  did.  And  because  for  a  while  the  rumble  of  guns  and 
the  poison-gas  alarm  were  only  heard  as  a  far  dun  background 
to  the  melodies  of  poetry  ;  because  the  smitten  fields  were  seen 
only  as  a  far,  dim  background  to  the  flower-colours  of  painting, 
it  was  for  those  reasons  the  Arts  flourished  in  that  valley  in 
France.  It  was  a  brave  experiment. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  War  came  to  an  end.  I  returned  to  Oxford,  in  the  autumn 
of  1919.  It  was  not,  as  I  had  sometimes  hoped  it  might  be, 
a  gay  season.  There  was  something  a  little  husky,  a  little  wild 
in  the  voices  of  the  autumnal  city,  as  if  they  told  of  Death 
departing  from  his  covenant,  of  his  coming  not  when  the  fruit 
had  been  gathered,  but  when  the  sap  rose  through  the  trees. 
That  year,  when  the  flush  of  red  washed  flame-like  over  the 
creepers,  there  were  many  to  whom  the  colour  spoke  too 
vividly  of  the  flush  of  red  that  had  washed  over  green  fields 
of  France  that  did  not  always  remain  green. 

I  transcribe  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it  a  conversation  that 
took  place  between  three  friends  of  mine,  who  had  fought 
hard  and  long,  chiefly  on  the  Western  Front.  The  spirit  of 
the  place  had  fallen  on  them.  One  spoke,  a  little  grucsomely, 
of  Magdalen  Tower  as  a  funeral  taper.  Another  talked  of  the 
bells  ;  he  said  they  hardly  seemed  able  to  complete  their  notes, 
as  if  remembering  that  not  all  who  should  be  listening  to  them 
would  listen  to  any  bells  again.  And  the  third  said  merely 
that  if  a  chap  had  pulled  through  he's  got  to  carry  on  somehow 
.  .  .  but  ...  it  was  rotten. 

"  You  know,"  exclaimed  Travers  (that  might  as  well  be  his 
name),  "  it's  only  in  Oxford  that  they  all  seem  so  far  away, 
so  gone  beyond  any  recall.  I  can  hardly  think  of  them  as 
young  here.  The  place  is  so  old  that  it  buries  them  with  years 
and  they  can't  rise.  It's  difficult  to  explain,  I  know,  but  I  feel 
that  you'll  go  with  me.  I  mean  that,  literally,  when  I'm  away 
from  all  the  bells  and  the  echoes  in  Merton  Street  and  the 
shadows  in  the  doors  of  rooms  which  sometimes  are  real 
men  and  sometimes  are  .  .  .  are  not  real,  I  feel  I  get  back  to 
them,  I  walk  among  them.  Don't  think,  will  you  ?  I'm  sort 
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of  literary  about  it.  I'm  among  them.  We  touch  shoulders. 
You  see  ?  We  .  .  ." 

"  That's  strange  1  "  Eaton  broke  in.  "  Strange  !  I'm  with 
you  thoroughly.  I  know  the  same  sort  of  thing.  I  think  if  I 
hadn't — well,  so  many  of  the  best  were  knocked  out,  almost 
everybody  I  ever  cared  for,  things  would  have  gone  differently 
with  me.  We  touch  shoulders  .  .  .  that's  the  very  thing ! 
A  sort  of  actuality,  too  actual  for  the  feel  of  fingers  or  the 
seeing  of  eyes.  Travers,  it's  stranger  than  we  know.  We're 
among  them  again,  eh  ?  In  the  old  places." 

Quietly  the  voice  of  Forbes  came  in,  so  quietly,  with  tones 
so  evenly  modulated  that  either  the  mood  had  passed  from  him 
wholly  and  he  was  but  politely  shouldering  his  third  of  the 
conversation,  or  there  was  such  a  core  of  bitterness  at  his 
heart  that  he  scorned  to  cheapen  his  passion  by  a  thickening 
of  the  voice.  "  So  is  it  to  Vimy  you  go  back,  you  two,  and 
to  the  neck-deep  mud  of  the  Somme  or  the  Arras  road,  perhaps, 
where  you  were  a  dead  man  if  the  sun  caught  your  buttons  ? 
The  dunes,  perhaps,  near  Nieuport,  where  old  Billy  went 
under  ?  .  .  . 

"  No,  Forbes,  you're  wrong  !  "  Travers  said  quickly.  "  Out 
there  everything  is  sudden,  abrupt,  confused.  Out  there  it 
wasn't  merely  death.  It  was  worse  than  death.  Not  like  this 
city,  with  the  tottering  towers  and  the  gables  mumbling  like 
toothless  old  women,  where  death  is  something  slow  and  lovely 
and  long.  But  there — annihilation,  the  bloody  moment,  then 
no  more  moments  for  ever.  No  !  It's  among  the  hills  where 
we  went  together  those  old  summers  that  I  am  among  them 
again.  You  remember,  Jimmy  and  Mortimer  and  the  rest  ? 
It's  because  the  hills  are  so  deathless  I  know  definitely  they're 
not  dead.  On  the  side  of  Helvellyn,  Angle  Tarn  is  cool  and 
secret.  That's  where  Jimmy  would  dive  and  lurk  down  below, 
swaying,  dimly,  unreal ;  and  he'd  come  up  of  a  sudden, 
spluttering,  and  howl  gleeful  news  about  the  Vicar  of  Bray. 
Well,  when  I  dived  this  year  into  Angle  Tarn,  Jimmy  came 
back  with  the  Vicar  complete.  And  how  could  I  climb  Rossett 
Ghyll  without  knowing  that  Mortimer  was  puffing  beside  me, 
mopping  his  forehead  ?  Those  great  white  boulders  under 
the  top  peak  of  Scawfell,  how  certain  they  are !  How  they 
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wait  for  my  feet  each  summer !  That  is  how  the  chaps  wait, 
even  more  palpably.  They're  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  stone. 
In  and  out  of  the  wind  they  chase,  just  as  they  did  always. 
Not  thin,  not  bloodless,  but  alive  and  strong  and  laughing  ! 
And  when  the  water  chases  down  the  Langdales  you  can  almost 
catch  a  glint  of  their  hair,  soaked,  but  shining  back  into  the  sun. 
The  living  hills.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  Eaton,  is  this  what  you  mean  ? 
Or  how  ?  " 

"  It's  different,"  said  Eaton,  slowly,  thoughtfully.  "  No, 
it's  not  that  way.  It's  when  I  get  among  their  folk  from  time 
to  time  that  my  faith  is  renewed.  When  you  see  how  their 
name  means  a  swift  smile  or  a  tear  wiped  hastily  away — you 
feel  that  they  haven't  gone  wholly.  As  you  say,  they're  made 
of  sterner  stuff  than  stone — than  flesh,  too  1  But  when  I  said 
I  got  back  among  them  I  meant  Lawrence  chiefly.  Lawrence 
stands  for  me  as  a  representative,  a  summing-up  of  all  the  chaps 
I  knew  who  died.  You  remember  his  eyes  always  sparkling 
with  jokes  and  a  funny  old  catch  in  his  speaking  voice.  His 
people  often  ask  me  up,  and  his  presence  there  is  as  much  a 
fact  in  that  low,  ancient  room,  bathed  opally  in  lamplight  and 
aglow  with  rose-red  and  old  silver,  as  much  of  a  fact  as  Rover 
on  the  mat  or  young  Ned  or  myself.  It's  still  governed  and 
kept  mirthful  by  Lawrence's  eyes.  And  the  quaintest  thing 
of  all — none  of  them,  his  mother  or  his  sisters,  ever  talk  or 
think  of  him  as  dead.  The  wish  of  Lawrence  is  always  the 
casting  vote.  *  Do  you  think  Lawrence  will  really  like  that  ?  ' 
they  ask,  and  somebody'll  say  '  Yes  1  Lawrence  always  goes 
in  for  black  mounts  straight  up  to  the  picture,'  and  they  all 
nod  their  heads  smiling,  until  each  little  foible  of  Lawrence  is 
a  despot's  law  and  each  smile  of  Lawrence  is  like  a  living 
warmth  suffusing  that  room.  And  when  I  get  out  again  into 
the  night  Lawrence  is  with  me,  and  he  is  all  the  dead  men  in 
France  alive  again.  No  night  is  so  gloomy  but  that  somewhere 
into  the  recesses  of  my  brain  his  smile  will  creep  and  nestle. 
He  is  out  of  Death,  lifted,  alive  always.  You  understand  ?  " 
There  was  a  pause.  Then,  "  Forbes,  what  of  you  ?  " 

Again  a  pause  followed.  Then  the  tense,  still  voice  of 
Forbes  broke  the  silence.  "  I  think  the  only  human  being  I 
ever  cared  for  was  Dick  Wheeler.  Never  knew  mother  or 
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the  rest.  And  I  saw  Dick  trampled.  That's  all.  They're 
all  gone,  gone.  Dick's  dead  .  .  .  Let's  get  out  of  it.  I'm 
cold  !  " 

As  we  moved,  Magdalen  bell  was  tolling  out  of  the  risen 
moon. 


ii 

Oxford  was  not  so  consistently  mournful  during  the  two 
post-war  years  in  which  I  remained  an  undergraduate,  but  I 
looked  forward  a  good  deal  to  the  vacations  to  clear  the  cob- 
webs away.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  holiday  on  Dartmoor, 
which  I  found  very  salutary,  notably  the  day  on  which  I  made 
an  excursion  to  Cranmere  Pool. 

The  point  about  Cranmere  Pool  was,  I  gathered,  that  it 
wasn't  a  pool.  A  certain  Mr.  William  Collier,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Plymouth  Institute  for  1897-8,  had  put  it  bluntly. 
"  It  is  no  pool  at  all,"  said  he,  "  but  just  a  small  piece  of 
bare  black  bog."  He  had  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  "  delusion 
and  snare  for  tourists."  All  that  seemed  to  make  the  journey 
the  more  exciting,  when  a  pool  is  called  a  pool  and  is  none  at 
all.  What  made  Hackney  Downs,  I  thought,  one  of  the  most 
ravishing  of  London  areas,  but  that  perpetually  unrealized 
vision  of  green  spaces  and  hanging  woods  round  each  neat 
public-house.  So  I  set  out  from  Chagford,  a  village  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  moor,  to  try  and  find  out  about  Cranmere 
Pool  for  myself.  I  must  not  be  disrespectful  to  the  moor  by 
attempting  an  assessment  of  mileage — so  many  miles  from 
Chagford  to  Shapley  Common  and  Fernworthy  and  to  that 
last  lone  homestead  of  Teignhead  ;  so  many  miles  thence  over 
Whitehorse  Hill  and  Hangingstone  Hill  to  Cranmere  Pool ; 
so  many  miles  home  again  by  way  of  the  great  slabs  upon 
Watern  Tor  to  the  trout-haunted  pools  of  Wallabrook,  to  the 
great  stone  wall  of  Batworthy  and  the  lower  roads  again. 
That  can  stand  for  itinerary.  As  for  miles,  prosaic  map- 
dominated  miles,  it  is  not  wise  to  compute  these  upon  Dart- 
moor, where  there  are  hushed  moments  of  space  and  sky  which 
take  on  a  semblance  of  Eternity  ;  and  slow  corrosive  eternities 
dwindled  into  a  pin-point  of  Time. 
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For  a  time  I  moved  along  Devon  lanes,  "  entrenched  in 
friendly  green,"  as  a  poet  had  it,  but  soon  I  had  entered  the 
less  friendly  country,  by  the  gate  of  Shapley  Common. 

What  last  vestiges  of  neolithic  cities  were  annihilated,  I 
wondered,  to  make  the  monstrous  wall  at  my  right  hand ; 
what  stone  rows  were  annulled,  what  cairns  perturbed,  what 
hut  circles  were  straightened,  what  cromlechs  dismantled  and 
incorporated  for  ever  in  this  grim  anonymity  !  Now  I  moved 
forward  over  heather  pregnant  with  its  purple  fires  and  cross- 
leaved  heath  already  tipped  with  the  flame.  Here  and  there 
the  hares  were  bounding  over  the  billowy  edge  of  the  world, 
their  ears  cocked  like  banners. 

Beyond  Fernworthy  the  hut  circles  lie  scattered  over  the 
moorland.  Over  against  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
them  lay  stretched  the  body  of  a  horse,  as  if  the  old  gods  that 
had  been  worshipped  here  still  demanded  a  propitiation ;  as 
if,  a  million  years  hence,  when  we  poor  murmurers  have 
long  been  dumb  as  stone,  they  would  still  demand  this 
same  propitiation  ...  the  grinning  skull  and  the  legs  lying 
awry. 

By  now  mist  was  about  me.  Only  at  intervals  Kcs  Tor  on 
my  right,  loomed  up  through  the  folds  of  it.  I  had  left  the 
circle  of  stones  called  the  Grey  Wethers.  As  I  climbed  higher 
into  the  desolation  the  whortleberry  ceased  ;  the  little  yellow 
stars  of  tormcntil  glimmered  no  longer.  Only  heather  gathered 
the  mist,  or  the  bog-cotton  waved  its  frail  fleeces  over  the 
waste,  or  stone-crop  grazed  upon  rotting  stone.  Far  off, 
sliding  down  the  cloud  edges,  curlews  wheeled  and  mourned. 
I  was  plunging  into  such  chaos  as  worlds  arc  born  of. 

Then  suddenly,  as  the  mist  rose,  I  found  myself  at  the  last 
outpost  of  men  upon  Dartmoor.  It  is  only  during  a  few 
months  of  the  year  that  the  Teignhead  farm  is  occupied.  I 
should  have  thought  only  some  wild  poet  would  have  kinged 
it  over  so  stony  a  dominion,  or  that  only  some  penitent  evil- 
doer would  have  chosen  it  for  his  orisons.  The  jingling  horse 
in  the  barn,  the  stout-thighed  poultry  stalking  about  the  yard, 
had  an  air  of  almost  sinister  inappositeness.  A  stone's-throw 
from  the  farm  lay  an  old  pound,  the  opening  between  its 
huge  boulders  blocked  by  a  rusty  bedstead,  peeling  in  flakes. 
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It  was  about  this  framework  of  dead  iron  the  horror  con- 
centrated. How  had  the  bed  been  dishonoured  that  thus  it 
was  flung  into  the  wild  heather  ?  A  murder,  was  it  ?  The 
gaunt  figure  of  the  moorsman  grew  blacker  against  a  reddening 
square  of  light.  Stars  danced  about  his  flung  hair.  Night 
quenched  them.  There  was  no  movement  at  all  now  in  the 
bosom  of  the  dark  woman.  But  the  bed  she  lay  on  must  be 
hurled  forth  into  the  night,  like  an  execration.  .  .  . 

I  made  my  way  now  towards  Hangingstone  Hill,  in  the  course 
of  the  infant  Dart.  No  flag  was  flying  on  the  high  post  that 
tops  it ;  none  the  less,  gloomily  and  unrelentingly  the 
Okehampton  artillery  men  were  firing  that  way ;  the  moor 
was  strewn  with  the  carcasses  of  shells.  Not  a  mile  away 
great  gushes  of  brown  earth  spread  upwards  where  the  shells 
fell.  The  sound  of  the  impact  followed  dully.  Away  on  the 
western  horizon  extended  the  great  spires  of  Dartmoor.  If 
you  would  alight  on  Cranmere  from  Hangingstone  Hill,  I  had 
been  told,  you  must  keep  before  you  the  gnarled  rocks  with 
which  Great  Links  Tor  is  crested.  The  bogs  were  now  about 
me.  The  world  undulated  below  my  feet.  Wave  followed 
wave  to  break  only  against  the  stouter  earth  where  the  heather 
was  rooted.  It  is  not,  as  one  might  think,  a  region  of  the 
beginning  of  things.  It  is  the  region  of  their  dissolution. 
The  vegetation  had  fallen  away  into  clean  cold  water  and 
stifled  it,  so  that  now  there  was  neither  earth  nor  water. 
The  very  granite  had  left  only  the  deposit  of  its  felspar  to 
cover  the  wide  bogland  stretches.  The  deliberate  booming  of 
the  guns  had  become  the  just  articulation  of  this  territory, 
death  calling  unto  death.  .  .  . 

I  did  not  know  how  it  happened.  Here  was  I  suddenly 
declining  into  journey's  end,  into  the  veritable  Not-Pool  of 
Cranmere.  Here,  truly  enough,  was  the  sheep's  skull  I  had 
read  of,  hanging  waggishly  over  the  stave.  Here  were  the 
cairn,  the  zinc  box,  where  the  wayfarer  places  his  communica- 
tions for  his  friends,  and  himself  removes  for  posting  the 
communications  left  there  by  the  kst  wayfarer.  At  that 
moment  the  clouds  parted,  and  straight  into  that  cleft  of  blue 
sky  rose,  singing,  a  lark.  The  interval  of  blue  sky  widened 
like  a  stream  in  spate.  Not  the  lark,  at  least,  would  accept 
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that  land  to  be  a  theatre  of  corruption.    Still  his  song  persisted^ 
until  the  brown  morsel  of  body  became  a  speck  of  blue  sky. 


in 

During  those  vacations,  too,  I  began  to  discover  the  England 
of  the  little  cities.  I  had  seen  from  my  boyhood  the  great 
towns  stalking  from  their  fastnesses,  corrupting  green  fields, 
storming  hills,  methodically  investing  the  further  valleys* 
till  orchards  were  despoiled,  dispossessed  birds  went  wavering 
into  diminished  solitudes.  Would  the  day  come,  I  sometimes 
asked  myself,  when  the  tentacular  towns  would  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  land  so  completely  that  green  grass  would 
be  cultivated  curiously  within  railings,  that  only  the  cat 
would  slink  stealthily  where  once  beaver  and  fox  lived,  hare 
and  squirrel.  For,  after  all,  England  is  so  small  a  country. 
There  is  so  little  space  between  shore  and  shore. 

So,  at  that  time,  the  little  cities  where  I  went  wandering 
comforted  me,  the  little  cities  that  still  lie  hidden  in  the  folds 
of  the  yellow  hills,  slumbering  by  the  side  of  remote  estuaries, 
quiet  behind  woods  in  great  lonely  flatlands  ;  where  cocks  are 
audacious,  dogs  friendly,  and  cows  amble  through  the  streets 
to  pasture. 

They  do  but  rarely  hark  back  to  Roman  memories,  those  little 
cities.  They  are  not  placed  on  those  great  roads  which  run  inex- 
orably as  a  vendetta.  Their  masonry  is  built  not  to  defy  the 
weather,  like  an  enemy,  but  to  be  coloured  by  it,  mellowed  IIKC 
a  friend.  They  have  no  truck  with  industrial  revolutions. 
Their  low  rooms  arc  more  often  a-shimmcr  with  lamplight 
than  vacuous  with  the  blank  eye  of  the  electric  globe.  If  you 
place  them  in  time  at  all  they  are  perhaps  of  the  Gothic  mood. 
For  one  would  think  that  such  nightmares  as  the  spirit  is  heir 
to  have  been  exorcised  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  have  petrified  them  into  gargoyles  which  they  have 
arranged  along  the  cornices  of  holy  church  to  extract  from 
them  their  last  efficacy.  Their  streets  are  twisted  like  the 
philosophy  of  the  schoolmen.  What  is  exalted  in  the  saint 
and  frail  in  the  human  meet  there  and  are  reconciled. 
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And  yet  the  little  cities  do  not  wholly  need  Gothic  stone 
and  cobbled  streets  to  achieve  this  seclusion.  For  more  than 
once  their  kindly  spirit  reached  out  towards  me  from  beside 
the  great  west  waters  and  from  beyond  the  Grampian  but- 
tresses. Once  in  the  heart  of  a  black  town  which  had  been  a 
little  city  long  ago,  an  old  memory  was  evoked  at  evening, 
when  the  sky  was  calm  after  rain,  and  the  ghost  of  the  dead 
sweetness  flitted  for  a  time  from  factory-gate  to  gate. 

Almost  the  most  sainted  to  me  of  the  little  cities  was  Wem, 
where  I  came  down  from  the  hills  where  proud  Caradoc  walks 
unappeased.  There  was  mist  over  the  quaint  houses,  over  a 
dim  hulk  of  stone.  "  In  Wem,"  I  murmured  .  .  . 

In  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  is  lapwings'  wings, 
And  misty  castles  and  rootless  bills. 
And  there  is  balm  for  all  your  ills. 
In  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  when  blackbird  sings. 

For  all  that  country,  I  thought,  is  an  intermediate  country, 
•where  no  things  are  clearly  defined,  alive  with  echoes  of  dead 
^vars  not  decided,  where  the  names  of  little  cities  are  tiny 
melancholy  bells-— Chin,  Wem,  Clun,  Wem. 

Time  is  most  very  still  in  Wem, 
The  men  and  women  are  old  and  sage  ; 
The  little  children  do  not  age, 
There  is  a  spell  cast  over  them. 

In  Gloucestershire,  in  Somersetshire,  I  came  upon  little 
cities  set  among  slopes  of  corn.  There  bees  buzzed  all  day 
about  the  good  wine  in  scarlet  clover.  There  the  chiffchafF 
chirped  and  the  missel-thrush  was  singularly  bad-tempered, 
and  starlings,  like  Irishmen,  were  eloquent  of  their  wrongs. 
Yet  there  were  times  when  the  air  was  musical  with  the  clang 
of  stirrup  and  steel.  As  if  knightly  huzzas  passed  westward 
with  the  wind.  As  if  the  Round  Table  had  not  discovered  the 
•Grail,  and  Avalon  was  still  far  to  seek. 

I  went  northward  to  Ross-shire  where  the  little  city  of  Bonar 
Bridge  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Dornoch  Estuary.  I  remember 
how  Bendhui  was  shaken  to  her  roots  to  learn  that  a  company 
of  teal  London  entertainers  intended  to  amuse  Bendhui  from 
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the  vantage  of  a  travelling  theatre.  A  caravan  was  erected  and 
a  sophisticated  young  gentleman,  assisted  by  two  sophisticated 
young  ladies,  proceeded  to  be  mirthful,  musical,  and  languish- 
ing. The  citizens  of  the  little  city  made  an  open-mouthed 
circle.  At  their  centre  stood  the  nonagenarian  Hector  the 
Flesher,  arched  over  his  staff,  absorbing  incredulously  the 
metropolitan  wit.  When  the  entertainers  became  amorous, 
the  three  saffron-haired  babies  of  Jeannie  McLeod  crowed 
and  chuckled.  When  they  became  comical  the  three  babies 
turned  away  their  faces  and  wept  with  alarm.  The  minister 
passed  along  the  road  with  eyes  of  cleric  scorn.  The  dominie 
presided  over  his  children  who  were  taking  notes  for  a  com- 
position. Hard  by  sparks  and  the  sound  of  hammering 
issued  from  the  smithy.  Now  and  again  cowherds  disturbed 
the  geometry  of  the  semicircle  with  their  shaggy  mountain 
beasts.  A  hedgehog,  finding  the  evening  advanced,  moved 
rashly  from  his  hedge.  The  seagulls  shrieked  windily,  and  a 
scuffling  school  fought  over  the  caravan  for  a  hunk  of  food. 
Sunset  made  of  the  estuary  a  channel  of  molten  gold.  The 
summits  of  Carn  Vren  shimmered  and  were  like  a  grape, 
translucent  purple.  Over  Strath  Carron  sunset  fumed  as  over 
an  alchemic  cauldron.  .  .  .  The  humour  of  the  metropolitans 
grew  thin,  slackened,  ceased.  The  peace  of  mountains  and 
lonely  waters  came  once  more  into  the  heart  of  the  little 
city.  A  corncrake  spoke  from  wild  pansies  and  the  tangled 
vetch.  An  owl  lifted  a  desultory  hoot.  The  last  plover  wept 
and  was  quiet. 

There  were  certain  little  cities  of  which  I  did  not  know, 
and  did  not  try  to  find  out,  the  name.  They  themselves 
seemed  so  full  of  dreaming  that  one  felt  one  must  pass 
through  them  as  in  a  dream,  asking  nothing,  stringing 
them  on  the  threads  of  memory  as  "  The  Place  of  Slithering 
Waters,"  "  The  City  of  Cock-Eyed  Windows,"  "  The  City  of 
Girls  with  Green  Eyes."  There  was  a  little  city  in  Yorkshire, 
somewhere  beyond  a  place  defiantly  called  Pocklington,  of 
which  I  only  know  I  entered  it  through  tall  ivied  gates  of  old 
brick.  There  was  another  where  two  apple-trees  grow  on  the 
green  for  the  use  of  all  its  children. 

It  would  be  a  goodly  heaven,  I  thought  in  those  days,  if 
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we  should  rise  from  our  sleep  to  find  there  the  bells  of  a 
little  city  ringing,  and  periwinkles  in  the  borders  of  gardens, 
and  swallows  and  strawberry  jam.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  improve  on  the  idea,  but  I  am  a  few  shades  less  sanguine 
about  it. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


THERE  was  an  excursion  abroad,  too,  during  that  period, 
in  the  long  vacation  that  separated  my  two  Oxford  years.  I 
told  earlier  how,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  had  set  out  with  joy  and 
excitement  on  the  school  camps.  But  the  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School  folk  went  further  afield.  We  had  established  long 
before  the  War  the  tradition  of  trekking  off  into  foreign  lands, 
with  tent-poles  in  our  hands  and  knapsacks  slung  over 
shoulders.  It  was  not  until  1 920  that  I,  by  that  time  desperately 
an  Old  Boy,  went  overseas  with  the  young  Mancunians. 

The  trek  that  year  was  no  further  than  to  Brittany.  But  it 
was  a  good  one.  I  propose  to  tell  only  the  tale  of  a  day  and 
a  night  of  it. 

The  August  afternoon  lay  across  the  high  corn  like  a  golden 
water.  The  corn  itself  crowded  field  on  field  away  to  the 
apple  orchards,  leaving  only  one  morose  bkck  dolmen 
wrapped  in  its  dreams,  scornful  of  the  petty  recurrent  pagean- 
tries. I  don't  remember  from  what  little  township,  with  two 
churches  with  their  perforated  spires,  its  five-and-fifty  dogs, 
we  had  set  forth  early  that  morning.  But  there  came  an  hour 
during  those  Breton  summer  days  at  which  the  tent  one  was 
carrying  clasped  the  throat  like  a  Laocoonic  snake,  and  one's 
knapsack  contained,  it  would  seem,  nothing  of  less  weight 
than  an  anvil.  Moreover,  our  younger  travellers  were  very 
tired,  though  they  held  out  so  long,  and  were  limping  on 
blistered  toes  and  corrugated  heels,  despite  all  our  application 
of  ointment  or  boracic  powder.  So  we  made  our  way  anxiously 
to  a  group  of  millet  reapers  among  the  corn,  steadily  swinging 
away.  They  stopped  and  looked  up. 

"  Yes,  we  desire  to  camp  for  the  night,"  we  said.    "  After 
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that  we  depart  early,  with  the  first  birds.  Water,  that  is  all 
we  need." 

"  Faut  demander  au  maire  ;  son  affaire,  vous  save^  !  Get  your 
autorisation  from  the  mayor  !  " 

We  were  surprised,  a  little  hurt.  We  had  camped  hitherto 
without  question  on  the  edges  of  grave  medieval  cities,  by  the 
beaches  of  fashionable  resorts,  close  against  the  squares  of 
thriving  market  towns.  None  had  suspected  us  till  now.  Was 
the  dark  cloud  of  distrust  to  settle  about  us  by  these  unsullied 
shores  of  Finisterre  ?  A  certain  Pierre,  aged  ten,  perhaps,  who 
had  brought  two  straw  baskets  crammed  with  cider  for  the 
reapers,  was  requested  to  lead  us  to  the  mairie. 

"  Monsieur  h  maire"  we  inquire  diffidently,  "  //  est  gentil?  " 

"  O,  la,  la  /  Gentil?  Tiens  !  "  is  the  runic  of  Pierre.  We 
begin  to  deem  it  necessary  to  prepare  our  most  honeyed 
French  phrases,  our  most  polished  and  disarming  bows.  Shall 
we  have  to  speak  to  his  worship,  we  speculate,  from  behind  a 
grating  ?  Will  he  glower,  like  an  offended  walrus,  from  the 
floes  of  terrifying  official  correspondence  ? 

We  splashed  across  a  stream  in  a  hazel  dingle,  ascended  a 
rutty  lane,  passed  through  antique  gate-posts  of  stone,  entered 
a  farmyard  loud  with  clucking  of  hens,  mooing  of  unseen 
cows,  shouts  of  farm-hands  loading  a  wain  with  hay.  Below 
the  yellow  mountain  stood  a  tall  peasant  in  shirt  sleeves 
and  shaded  by  a  broad  straw  hat,  from  which  two  black  ribbons 
floated  over  his  shoulders.  Obviously  one  of  the  farm- 
hands. He  turned  a  stubbly  face,  stubbly  as  the  reaped  fields, 
towards  us,  then  turned  it  away  once  more. 

"  Pierre,"  we  called  in  alarm,  "  but  where  is  k  maire  ?  " 
Pierre  had  fled.  His  bare  feet  were  twinkling  among  the  hazels. 

"  Monsieur"  we  exclaimed,  "  it  is  le  maire  we  seek.  We 
desire  autorisation  to  make  our  camp  for  the  night." 

A  complication.  He  replies  in  evident  Breton.  We  repeat 
our  French,  with  desperate  articulation  of  each  syllable.  He 
understands  three  words  in  ten,  but  no  more.  Conversation 
ensues  between  him  and  the  men  on  the  heaped  hay  hard  by. 
Suddenly  his  great  figure  stiffens,  his  hands  stretch  downwards 
along  his  flanks. 

"  ~Le  maire  ?  "  he  declares  in  difficult  but  haughty  French. 
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"  Le  maire,  c'est  moi  !  "    With  interpolations  from  the  hay  the 
conversation  proceeds. 

"  How  do  you  travel  ?    Where,  then,  are  your  voitures  ?  " 

"  See,  we  march  a  pied&ll  day.  Then  in  this  canvas  pocket, 
regard^  we  sleep  !  " 

He  is  incredulous  and  amused. 

"  Delphine !  "  he  exclaims,  advancing  towards  the  black 
depths  of  the  farm  kitchen.  An  old  lady  with  a  wrinkled, 
warm  face  appears,  in  wooden  sabots  and  a  bleached  linen  cap, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  winged  sandal  stolen  from  the 
foot  of  Hermes. 

" QU1  est-ce-que  vous  etes  done?  "  Then  she  catches  sight  of 
our  two  youngest  dozing  tiredly  against  a  barn.  "  Ah^  vous 
etes  des  bois  skuts  ?  "  We  look  desperately  at  each  other. 
Then,  "  Of  course,  boy  scouts  !  "  We  are  summed  up,  we  are 
explained. 

"  Come,"  she  opens  out  her  hands,  "  come  where  you  wish. 
You  would  like  milk  for  the  little  ones — cider  for  the  big  ? 
Behold,  the  child  there  has  the  air  of  being  ill !  I  will  bring 
eggs !  " 

;'  Thank  you,  Mother,  thank  you  !  But  may  we  not  spread 
our  tents  and  our  mackintoshes  and  our  sleeping-sacks  for  the 
night,  and  boil  our  meat  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  cold — no  ?   The  men  will  bring  you  straw. . ." 

"  How  can  we  thank  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  say  nothing  ;  you  see  " — there  is  a  distinct  note  of 
pathos  in  her  voice — "  never  have  I  seen  your  tents.  We  are 
so  far  .  .  ." 

There  is  a  rumbling  interjection  from  her  husband.  "  If 
you  will  pardon  me,"  he  insists,  "  your  capitaine  will  give  me 
the  names  and  the  homes  of  your  company.  Moi,  I  have  no 
suspicion,  but  I  am  le  maire " — here  his  immense  bosom 
expands — "  et  peut-etre  quelque  chose  arrivera,  vous  save^  !  " 

His  wife  gestures  :  "  Humour  him  :  it  gives  him  pleasure, 
the  old  man."  We  bow.  We  shall  each  sign  our  own  name 
in  full,  we  promise  magnificently. 

Camp  is  pitched  well  beyond  the  region  of  the  haystacks  on 
the  smooth  grass  lining  the  stubble.  The  apple-bougfhs  lean 
kden  arms  over  us.  Stones  are  brought  from  the  stream  bed 
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to  support  our  fire  of  twigs  gathered  in  the  stream-side  wood. 
Madame  le  maire  hangs  over  us  graciously.  When  we  stuff  our 
twigs  too  closely  she  loosens  them ;  she  stoops — supple  for 
all  her  sixty  years — and  blows  powerfully  among  the  sparks. 
Someone  brings  water  from  her  cool,  deep  well.  The  day's 
chief  meal  proceeds  merrily  under  the  direction  of  the  day's 
cooks. 

"  But  you  must  be  hungry.    Your  meat  will  not  be  stewe 
for  two  hours — three.    Come  !  " 

We  repair  delightedly  into  her  kitchen.  Flitches  of  bacon 
hang  darkly  from  the  beams.  In  the  huge  concave  of  the  oven 
a  log  fire  is  burning  under  a  slung  cauldron.  A  cupboard,  two 
or  three  centuries  old,  bright  with  brass  handles  and  shining 
with  comely  Breton  ware,  takes  what  light  the  creeper-shaded 
window  allows.  Against  the  wall  stands  her  high  wooden 
bed,  and  its  slide,  drawn  back  half-way  along  the  groove, 
reveals  finely  worked  linen  and  an  eiderdown  ruby  like  a  layer 
of  apples.  Her  own  cheeks  are  not  unlike  apples,  wrinkled, 
but  sweeter  for  the  passage  of  time.  And  here,  in  large  bowls 
from  Quimper,  is  the  juice  of  her  own  apples — clean,  sharp 
cider. 

"  You  will  have  a  tartine  ?  No  ?  Pas  d'quoi  !  " 

With  a  deft  arm  she  slices  hunk  after  hunk  from  her  mill- 
stone of  fresh  brown  bread,  and  with  her  butter,  cowslip 
yellow,  bounteously  bespreads  each. 

"  My  own  boy,"  she  affirms  irrelevantly,  "  shall  be  bois-skut. 
My  grandson  .  .  .  his  father  .  .  .  c'etait  a  Verdun"  But  she 
says  no  more.  One  slice  of  bread  is  more  richly  buttered  even 
than  the  rich  rest.  She  bends  to  the  logs  under  the  cauldron, 
and  turning,  her  face  shines  again  in  the  twilight  of  her 
kitchen  like  the  genial  moon  of  harvest. 

Evening  gathers  goldenly  apace.  To-day's  stew  is  more 
recalcitrant  than  usual,  and  we  wander  among  the  fields, 
among  the  reaping  and  the  gathering  of  hay.  A  long  cloud  of 
copper  is  rimming  the  western  fields  and  orchards  along  the 
dying  day.  Each  farm-hand  drops  his  lake,  droops  his  head. 
Monsieur  le  maire  stands  throughout  the  Angelus  like  an  old 
tree  whose  branches  are  washed  with  quiet  tides  of  gold. 
Then  every  man  takes  up  his  implement  and  walks,  in  this 
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sure  and  leisured  place,  unhastily  from  the  fields  to  the 
kitchen  ;  to  madame  busy  at  her  cauldron,  to  the  solid  forms 
on  both  sides  of  her  massive  stained  table,  to  the  waiting  bowls 
of  coffee. 

We  find  our  dinner  by  the  orchard's  edge — our  penitent 
stew,  followed  by  tapioca  kept  from  burning  by  the  unwearied 
spoon,  then  draughts  of  coffee  nobler  than  any  king's.  The 
rising  moon  comes  first  as  a  silver  mist,  then  as  a  white  clarity. 
The  owls  hoot  inquisitively  from  barns  and  the  hollows  of  the 
woods.  But  a  messenger  summons  us  within  the  kitchen 
walls.  Who  shall  disobey  le  maire  ?  We  enter  duly,  present 
our  signed  document,  the  mayor  coughs  importance ;  his 
farm-hands,  bearded  and  bronzed  like  Ulysses'  sailors,  cough  in 
respectful  sympathy.  The  maire  is  holding  the  document 
upside  down,  but  whom  does  that  concern  ?  In  ten  minutes 
his  wife  has  extracted  it,  and  is  whispering  :  "  C'est  de  la 
blague  !  What  could  one  want  with  bois-skuts  ?  I  shall  frame 
it — sera  bon  souvenir.  .  .  ." 

We  are  full  of  admiration  for  the  hoary  grandfather  clock 
that  stands  ticking,  tolling  almost,  by  the  bed.  The  maire 
perceives  our  interest,  rises  happily  from  the  table,  and 
inquires  :  "  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  sound  the  hour  ?  Com  me 
une  cathedrale ! "  What  could  give  us  greater  delight  ? 
Solemnly  he  turns  the  finger  to  the  next  hour.  Resonantly  the 
bell  tolls.  He  beams  with  pleasure.  "  lEsicore  /  "  we  demand. 
He  moves  the  finger  yet  again  :  his  shoulders  heavily  respond 
to  the  notes.  So  again  and  again,  till  all  the  twelve  hours  have 
struck.  But  he  has  forgotten  us  now  :  one  after  one  he  strikes 
the  twelve  hours  afresh,  whilst  now  his  shoulder,  now  his  great 
hairy  hand,  beats  time.  At  last  he  turns  round,  his  face  compact 
of  smiles. 

"  Voila  !  "  he  booms.    "  N'est-ce-pas,  une  catbedrale  ?  " 

If  all  the  owls  in  the  world  gather  into  the  mayor's  orchards 
they  will  not  disturb  us  to-night.  Each  into  his  sleeping-sack, 
and  thence  upon  that  long  road  which  is  shorter  than  a 
breath,  thence  to  those  tall  mountains  which  are  more  frail 
than  foam. 

But  next  morning,  before  we  departed  for  the  hazards  of 
the  day,  we  needs  must  worthily  say  farewell  to  monsieur  le 
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maire  and  his  wife.  So  we  gathered  in  a  semi-circle  outside 
the  door  of  the  mairie  under  the  massy  slope  of  hay.  Then  we 
broke  into  song — of  jolly  millers  and  grenadiers  and  girls  we 
left  behind  us.  The  mayor's  shoulders  relaxed,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  be  misted  with  memories  ;  but  his  lady  stood  straight 
and  proud,  like  a  queen  receiving  offerings,  not  moving,  not 
blinking  an  eyelid.  At  last,  with  three  great  cheers,  we  made 
for  the  lane  and  the  open  world.  Madame  le  maire  stood  still 
at  the  door  of  her  house.  But  it  was  only  four  minutes  later 
that  she  intercepted  us  at  a  bend  of  the  lane.  .  .  . 

"  The  young  one,  la-bas,  he  is  not  well  to-day.  Take  these 
eggs  ;  they  will  not  smash  in  this  basket.  So,  God  be  with 
you,  mes  enfants  !  " 

She  went  and  was  hidden  quickly  among  the  trees.  Two 
or  three  yellow-hammers  burst  into  disjointed  song.  We 
were  climbing  away  from  the  hazel  wood  out  to  the  long  road, 
which  broke  at  length  among  the  Atlantic  rocks. 


n 

There  were  two  more  Manchester  Grammar  School  treks 
two  and  three  years  later,  and  this  is  the  place  in  which  I  would 
like  to  record  them.  I  had  already  begun  my  solitary  journeys 
abroad.  These  were  to  be  the  last  communal  journeys  I  took 
part  in,  one  to  Spain  and  one  to  Germany. 

There  were  half  a  hundred  boys,  a  handful  of  masters  who 
served  as  officers,  and  one  or  two  old  boys  like  myself,  camp- 
followers,  odd-job-men,  poets  laureate,  what  you  will,  on  that 
Spanish  journey.  The  trek  still  remains,  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, the  noblest  in  our  history,  the  tranced  plateau  of  Castile, 
the  high  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  is  set  down  what  good 
folk  we  met,  what  strange  dishes  we  devised,  concoctions 
more  mysterious  than  they  brew  in  Turkestan  or  the  steel- 
stomached  ostriches  of  Barbary  digest. 

First  came  the  long  night  journey  from  Paris  into  Spain — 
for  our  actual  footwork  was  scheduled  to  begin  at  San  Sebas- 
tian, which  is  some  score  of  miles  beyond  the  frontier.  It  was 
a  glorious  welter  there  in  that  train,  of  stores  and  pans  and 
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tents  and  sleeping-sacks  and  tent-pegs  and  eggs  and  butter  ! 
And  we  shipped  several  members  of  the  party  on  to  the 
luggage-racks,  which  gives  an  idea  of  their  dimensions. 
Others  slept  blissfully  stretched  along  the  corridor  or  under 
the  seats.  A  few  devoted  the  journey  to  obtaining  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  Spanish  language,  so  that,  when  we  arrived 
in  Spain,  we  might  dentalize  our  sibilants  with  the  next  man. 

Curiously  English  the  landscape  was  as  dawn  carried  us 
beyond  Bordeaux  nearer  to  Spain — heath  and  bracken,  fox- 
glove and  pine — till  suddenly  a  field  of  maize,  a  bed  of  pump- 
kins, a  canopy  of  vines  over  a  herdsman's  door,  told  us  into 
what  sunnier  lands  than  our  native  Lancashire  we  were 
speeding.  Then  at  length,  after  the  long,  cabined  hours,  we 
saw  the  skyline  possessed  by  the  first  foot-hills  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  we  cried  Hurra,  hurra !  and  the  grazing  cows  lifted  their 
heads  and  wondered. 

They  were  very  courteous  to  us  at  Irun,  the  frontier 
station,  and  not  less  at  San  Sebastian.  Special  editions  of  the 
newspapers  were  issued  when  we  did  not  arrive,  and  extra- 
special  editions  when  we  did.  We  were  embarrassed  to  find 
that  a  heavy  guard  of  policemen  and  Boy  Scouts  was  delegated 
to  watch  over  our  slumbers,  but  it  was  less  out  of  fear  for  our 
personal  safety  than  as  a  beau  geste. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  a  bull-fight,  in  the  new  Plaza  de 
Toros.  We  were  jolted  more  than  a  little  out  of  our  Lancashire 
stolidity  by  the  general  excitement.  It  seemed  to  exceed  by 
several  pressures  the  self-evidently  more  justifiable  delirium 
of  a  cup  final.  Those  hoarse,  adoring  multitudes  lining  the 
road  to  the  bull-ring  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  toreadors  ! 
Those  lovely  women  who  swooned  for  joy  if  a  dismounting 
toreador  but  glanced  casually  upon  them  !  You  might  have 
thought  each  bull-fighter  a  Roman  Emperor  conducting  a 
triumph  in  a  captured  Roman  city. 

I  turned  to  a  small  boy  in  our  party,  one  of  those  who  had 
with  least  difficulty  been  stored  away  in  the  luggage-rack  on 
the  train  journey  south.  What  did  he  think,  I  asked  him,  of 
all  this  pomp  of  brocade  and  silver,  which  made  the  toreadors 
more  resplendent  than  the  most  ducal  Gaiety  Chorus.  He 
remained  robustly  indifferent.  "  Seems  to  me,"  he  said, 
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*'  they  think  too  much  of  themselves.    They're  all  puffed  up — 
like  prefects  !  " 

The  sense  of  proportion  gave  me  a  sly  pleasure.  He  knew 
precisely  what  an  overweening  part  bull-fighting  played  in 
Spain,  but  he  would  not  be  overawed  by  it.  It  was  a  sense  of 
proportion  not  shared  by  a  professor  from  one  of  the  smaller 
English  universities  who  had  a  peremptory  letter  on  the 
subject  conveyed  to  us.  We  were  to  devote  the  rest  of  our 
sojourn  in  Spain,  he  requested,  to  organizing  a  violent  propa- 
ganda against  bull-fighting  by  press,  platform,  and  word  of 
mouth.  We  were  to  remind  the  Queen  of  Spain  (as  the  poor 
lady  then  was)  that  she  was  something  else  at  least  as  notable 
as  Queen  of  Spain,  being,  in  fact,  an  English  princess  ;  and 
we  were  to  petition  her  to  have  this  abomination  expunged. 
Above  all,  we  were  to  remind  Her  Majesty  what  feelings  would 
have  been  entertained  on  the  matter  by  her  forebear,  Queen 
Victoria. 

Over  at  the  Plaza  de  Toros  that  day,  Lancashire  as  a  whole 
was  embarrassed,  and  when  it  was  not  embarrassed,  it  was  sick. 
(As  the  little  urchins  round  the  pay-box  had  so  correctly 
anticipated.  For,  as  we  hove  to,  they  crowded  together  glee- 
fully, knowing  that  a  covey  of  green-faced  phantoms  would 
soon  glide  out  again,  with  a  flutter  of  tickets  from  between 
nerveless  fingers.)  Only  our  elder  lads  were  permitted  to  be 
present,  less  as  a  mark  of  deference  to  the  supreme  passion  of 
our  hosts,  than  because  it  was  thought  advisable  that  they 
should  have  a  first-hand  experience,  and  approve  or  disapprove 
rather  out  of  actual  knowledge  than  out  of  hysterical  hearsay. 

In  an  age  still  uninstructed  by  the  taurine  aesthetic  of  Heming- 
way, the  more  sophisticated  among  us  tried  hard  to  divorce 
eye  from  heart.  It  was  all  to  be  regarded  as  an  abstract 
decorative  arrangement ;  we  must  guard  against  that  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  which  must  come  from  the  anticipation  of  the 
extreme  of  agony  we  were  to  witness.  True  enough  none  of 
us  had  ever  seen  a  crowd  gayer  in  character  and  costume. 
Small  children  were  there,  of  course,  their  eyes  shining,  as  a 
crowd  of  English  children  might  be  present  at  a  Christmas 
pantomime.  Delicate  women  who  would  have  fainted, 
doubtless,  if  a  mouse  assailed  them,  threw  their  glorious  shawls 
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of  scarlet  and  tulip-yellow  over  the  barriers  of  their  boxes  and 
leaned  forward  towards  the  spectacle  rapturously.  Now  and 
again,  as  if  at  some  preconcerted  signal,  all  their  lovely 
thousands  fluttered  their  fans.  It  might  have  been  a  single 
movement  of  some  vast  shimmering  tapestry. 

Then  the  note  of  pageantry  reached  its  climax.  (One  still 
carefully  abstracted  one's  callow  mind  from  the  inferences  of 
it  all.)  The  official  gave  his  signal,  the  drum  boomed,  the 
trumpets  blared.  The  squadron  blazed  into  the  arena  in  gold, 
carmine  and  silver.  The  great  team  of  bulls  which  was  to 
carry  away  the  carcasses  of  horse  and  bull  (but  one  pushed  from 
the  mind's  threshold  the  thought  of  carcasses)  jingled  with  a 
myriad  bells. 

Then  the  superb  bull  himself  charging  into  the  arena,  with 
slim  haunches,  and  enormous  shoulders  like  a  lion,  with  great 
horns  beautiful  and  terrible. 

He  did  not  remain  superb  for  long.  Least  of  all  that  mild  fawn 
bull  leaning  over  the  barricade,  weeping  slow  tears,  muzzling 
the  hands  of  the  red-capped  men  who  thrust  him  back  again 
upon  the  goads  of  the  banderilleros  and  the  sword  of  the 
matador.  Somehow  he  was  more  distressing  even  than  the 
gold-blinkered  horses  stitched  up  in  the  outer  paddock  and 
led  back  into  the  arena  for  the  final  annihilation. 

So,  as  I  said  before,  young  Lancashire  looked  at  it,  and 
turned  away,  embarrassed,  or  did  not  turn  away,  and  was  sick. 
Even  though  it  dutifully  remembered,  as  it  had  been  requested, 
how  much  more  savage  the  sports  of  fox-hunting  and  prize- 
fighting were. 

It  was  pleasant,  when  it  was  all  over,  to  get  back  to  the 
camping-ground,  and  kick  a  ball  about,  though  that  was  very 
unkind  to  the  ball,  and  gather  round  a  camp-fire  and  be 
Lincolnshire  poachers  and  farmers'  boys  and  all  that. 

And  when  in  the  chill  air,  before  the  moon  was  pale  with 
morning,  we  had  our  kits  upon  our  backs  and  our  sleeping- 
sacks  upon  our  shoulders,  when  the  nails  of  our  boots  set  up  a 
clangour  in  the  shuttered  streets,  when  dawn  came  glowing 
toward  us  out  of  the  Pyrenees — oh,  then  the  smell  of  blood  was 
quite  gone  from  our  nostrils.  Now  we  set  forth  singing ; 
and  all  day  we  walked  through  orchards  set  steeply  upon  green 
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hills,  with  the  Cantabrian  mountains  growing  more  magnifi- 
cent as  the  day  unbared  their  heights,  till  at  last  we  descended 
again  and  pitched  our  tents  in  Orio,  a  sandy  place  by  the  sea, 
and  assured  our  tent-pegs  with  boulders.  The  whole  land  was 
yellow  with  evening  primroses,  and  all  the  folk  of  Orio  sat 
down  as  we  prepared  our  evening  stew  and  gazed  on  us 
steadily  with  their  dark  Basque  eyes.  And  whilst  certain  of 
us  built  up  our  camp-fire  of  driftwood,  others  set  to  building 
castles  in  Spain.  They  were  made  of  sand,  it  is  true,  and  the 
tide  soon  crept  in  upon  their  foundations.  But  we  were 
at  the  same  time  building  certain  castles  which  neither  time 
nor  tide  could  demolish.  All  about  us  the  high  mountains 
soared,  taking  the  setting  sun.  By  now  the  tide  had  flooded 
the  estuary,  and  some  boats  that  had  been  out  fishing  for 
polypods  were  striving  vainly  to  beat  through  the  tumultuous 
bar. 

There  was  little  hold  in  that  sandy  soil  for  tent-pegs,  so  we 
kept  the  brailings  down  with  rocks.  But  these  were  no  use 
against  the  terrific  Atlantic  storm  that  broke  on  us  after  mid- 
night ;  and  the  next  memory  of  my  own  tent  is  of  a  mass  of 
soaked  canvas  hugging  me  as  tight  as  a  damp  shroud. 

All  next  day  we  walked  alongside  the  sea-surges  battering 
at  the  iron  coasts,  and  camped  at  the  end  of  it  all  in  the  small 
town  of  Zumaya,  not  far  from  a  small  bull-ring  which  they 
had  just  erected  in  honour  of  a  local  saint.  For  the  most  part 
the.trekkers  felt  their  researches  into  tauromachy  had  been 
profound  enough,  so  they  seized  the  opportunity  presented 
them  to  play  pelota,  a  game  they  much  enjoyed,  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  foreign.  Then  we 
refreshed  ourselves  on  afternoon  chocolate,  which  had  the 
rather  mushy  consistency  of  the  Irwell,  our  native  river. 
With  these  went  the  curious  pastry  called  cburros,  and  a  lump 
of  sugar,  in  the  form  of  a  petrified  sponge,  to  be  melted  in  a 
glass  of  water.  All  that  produced  more  gratitude  than 
enthusiasm. 

Next  day  we  arrived  in  Bilbao,  when  we  found  ourselves 
elected  freemen  of  the  city,  having  the  trolleys,  the  funicular 
railway,  and  all  public  forms  of  transport  devoted  freely  to 
our  uses.  We  pitched  our  camp  amid  high  heather  and  gorse 
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in  a  waste  of  moorland  looking  down  upon  the  city.  Bilbao 
was  curiously  grim  and  aloof  and  self-possessed,  its  hill-slopes 
gashed  like  a  matador,  with  the  scars  of  iron-mines.  At  night 
the  smoulder  of  far  furnaces  leapt  across  the  sky.  It  seemed  a 
desperate  and  proud  city,  like  some  capital  of  the  infernal 
regions.  For  my  own  part,  my  vision  of  that  evening  is  all 
through  a  veil  of  wood-smoke,  for  my  tent  was  on  duty  and 
our  concern  was  with  frying-pans  and  saucepans,  with  scraping 
carrots,  and  peeling  onions.  Yes,  we  wept,  as  we  looked 
down  upon  Bilbao.  Further,  I  had  set  up  the  kitchen  fire  in  a 
ditch  between  two  banks  of  gorse.  That  limited  the  field  of 
my  activities  a  good  deal.  When  I  handed  over  to  my  successor 
the  charge  of  the  day's  cooking,  I  was  stuck  all  over  with 
thorns  like  St.  Sebastian  with  arrows,  or  the  poor  bull  in  the 
bull-fights  after  the  banderilleros  had  had  their  way  with  him. 
However,  during  the  lulls  in  the  singing  on  the  next  day's 
march  from  Bilbao  to  the  village  of  Miono,  their  extraction 
provided  a  gratifying  occupation. 

Lunch  was  very  welcome  in  a  tiny  cluster  of  houses  called 
San  Juan  de  Somorrostro,  and  we  sat  on  a  bank  devouring 
tomatoes  and  salmon  and  sardines,  looking  over  a  great 
expanse  of  devastated  country  where  the  wounds  of  disused 
iron-mines  seemed  to  smear  the  mountains  with  blood.  We 
had  meditated  camping  at  a  place  called  Onion,  but  the  peeling 
eucalpytus  and  the  peeling  children  that  gathered  about  us 
gave  the  place  an  air  of  desolation  such  as  we  had  not  en- 
countered in  Spain.  The  more  dubious  we  became,  the  more 
eloquent  were  the  elders  in  praise  of  their  village.  But  we 
set  forth  firmly  again  along  the  coast-line  that  deposits  a 
detritus  of  iron  into  the  sea,  till  it  rolls  turbid  and  ensanguined, 
like  a  sea  that  has  swallowed  a  hacked  and  bleeding  army. 
All  the  more  joyfully,  therefore,  we  encamped  at  day's  end  in 
a  lovely  green  glade,  cool  with  trees  and  all  freshly  smelling 
with  mild  mint. 

And  once  more  the  villagers  came  and  looked  upon  us  as 
though  we  were  the  paleolithic  inhabitants  who  scratched 
bisons  upon  those  caverns  of  Santillana  not  far  away.  And 
the  priests  discussed  our  theologic  aspects  and  the  councillors 
our  juridical  aspects,  and  we  peeled  potatoes  stolidly  and  ate 
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and  drank  like  trekkers  that  have  marched  all  day  mightily. 
But  not  so  mightily  as  the  day  after,  when  we  tramped  twenty- 
five  miles,  thus  exceeding  the  previous  day's  ration  by  two 
miles.  We  wound  up  our  drive  westward  with  twenty  on  the 
third  day — no  mean  achievement,  under  full  kit,  for  young 
men  dwindling  down  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  So  at  length  we 
arrived  at  Santander,  that  royal  city,  and  encamped  against  a 
shining  estuary  under  the  lee  of  the  royal  palace.  And  if  an 
invader  had  threatened  us  that  night,  a  minute  Spanish  scout 
would  have  cried  :  "  Halt !  Who  passes  ?  "  And  we  would 
have  turned  again  to  our  sleeping-sacks  and  closed  our  eyes 
contentedly  under  the  Atlantic  stars. 

There  were  blisters  on  our  feet.  All  day  we  had  thirsted 
exceedingly  as  we  marched  along  the  hot  roads.  But  it  was 
worth  it  next  morning  to  awaken  on  that  peerless  yellow  beach 
of  Santander  at  the  summons  of  the  Spanish  scout's  reveille. 

It  was  worth  it  to  plunge  at  any  moment  into  that  limpid 
sea,  to  lift  our  eyes  to  the  superb  successive  ranges  of  the 
Cantabrian  mountains.  And  if  the  day  before  we  took 
luncheon  in  a  primordial  village,  such  a  village  as  Don  Quixote 
had  gone  riding  into  on  his  ass  of  dreams,  that  day  in  Santander 
we  sat  in  shady  boulevards,  and  they  brought  round  to  us 
coloured  packets  of  sugared  and  salted  almonds  to  savour  our 
coffee  with ;  and  little  shoe-blacks,  stepped  straight  from  a 
canvas  by  Murillo,  besought  us  to  honour  them  in  the 
blackening  of  our  boots. 

The  whole  town  held  festival  that  night.  Fireworks 
spluttered  and  split  in  the  heavens.  And  we  drank  the  liquor 
made  from  aniseed  to  show  how  festive  we,  too,  could  be  if 
we  tried.  And  we  threw  cloth  balls  at  a  collection  of  images 
in  a  booth  placarded  "  Pin  Pan  Pun."  Priests  there  were 
among  the  images,  and  Frenchmen,  widows,  grocers,  monks, 
and  toreadors.  We  reserved  our  deadliest  animadversions  for 
the  last.  They  somehow  had  not  made  themselves  popular. 
It  was  good  to  let  our  spirit  rest  on  lighter  things  in  preparation 
for  the  great  day  which  next  dawned  for  us.  For  we  made 
forth  across  a  country  of  bare  uplands,  shimmering  with  heat, 
sombre  and  sober,  curiously  timeless.  There  was  no  melo- 
drama in  these  mountains,  no  colour  in  the  dull  groves  of 
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eucalyptus.  Fitting  enough  landscape  to  be  the  threshold 
of  the  cavern  of  Altamira. 

Here,  through  a  small  hole,  you  enter  into  a  limestone 
cavern,  and  gradually,  as  your  eyes  accustom  themselves  to 
the  demand  made  by  the  acetylene  flare  in  the  sudden  and 
complete  darkness,  you  make  out  those  shapes  of  horse  or 
bison,  painted  on  these  roofs  by  dim  incredible  men  thousands 
of  years  ago,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  outline  is 
made  out  of  bone-black,  the  general  surface  out  of  red  lead, 
and  sometimes  both  are  combined  to  give  the  figure  greater 
mobility  ;  but  most  uncanny  of  all  was  the  artistry  with  which 
these  palaeolithic  men  availed  themselves  of  the  bosses  and 
recessions  of  the  rocks  to  produce  the  illusion  of  curving  belly 
and  drawn  flanks.  There  survives  also  the  imprint  in  red  lead 
of  a  single  hand  as  if  the  artist — or  priest,  was  he  ? — were 
slipping  and  had  supported  his  daubed  hand  upon  the  roof. 
How  mysteriously  it  beckoned  to  these  small  wanderers  from 
a  northern  town  out  of  these  cradling  ages  of  our  human  race. 

What  creatures  were  they  who  left  those  astounding  tokens  ? 
Their  skulls  were  not  as  ours  are,  the  structure  neither  of  their 
bodies  nor  their  spirits.  Were  they  more  like  the  fabled 
dwellers  of  Mars  or  the  Hyperboreans,  of  whom  Greek 
legends  tell,  than  they  are  like  us,  their  posterity  ?  Behold 
those  beasts  on  the  walls,  beasts  that  asons  ago  howled  among 
colossal  forests  where  the  tramcars  of  modern  cities  clang, 
who  snorted  through  wide  prairies  which  are  now  converted 
into  barren  morasses.  By  what  light  did  those  strange  men — 
if  you  can  call  them  men — labour  ?  You  must  realize  that 
these  caverns  ramify  into  the  obscurest  midriffs  of  solid 
mountains.  Did  they  deliberately  adopt  this  technique  of 
burnt  ash  and  red  lead  that  the  record  of  their  lightning  eyes 
might  survive  a  thousand  dynasties  and  make  a  contemptibly 
ephemeral  toy  out  of  the  Pyramids  ?  If  you  will  go  out  beyond 
the  threshold  of  certain  of  these  caverns  and  hunt  about  among 
the  debris  of  the  excavations,  you  will  find  these  enormous 
life-size  studies  rendered  in  exquisite  miniature  upon  fragments 
of  bones  that  belonged  to  species  ages  ago  extinct.  Regard 
these  renderings  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  beauty.  How 
was  it  that  those  men  at  the  beginning  of  time  were  such 
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Herculean  craftsmen  that  they  could  produce  an  illusion  of 
such  colossal  and  ferocious  vitality  ?  For  not  even  the  giant 
Michelangelo  himself,  with  all  the  tradition  of  civilized 
artistry  behind  him,  could  produce  anything  more  heroic. 

But  I  do  no  justice  to  those  mysteries  if  I  make  no  reference 
to  the  strange  Spaniard  who  expounded  their  secrets  for  us, 
in  the  most  grandiose  of  these  caverns,  more  terrific  than  any 
cathedral,  the  cavern  we  visited  next  day  on  the  hill-side 
above  the  green  and  willowy  village  of  Puente  Viesgo. 
He  was  a  fantastic  wrinkled  little  man  with  long  arms 
like  a  gorilla's.  But  his  mind  was  one  of  the  most  subtle 
I  have  ever  encountered.  It  was  in  terms  of  palaeontology 
he  explained  these  secrets,  but  he  was  just  as  familiar  with  the 
newest  novelist  from  Bloomsbury  as  with  the  oldest  papyri 
from  Karnak.  It  was  in  the  cavern,  however,  he  came  veritably 
into  his  own.  He  was  like  a  bat  or  an  owl,  so  that  the  outer 
day  seemed  a  foreign  element  to  him.  Here  he  slid  and  clam- 
bered with  incredible  agility,  wholly  independent  of  the  fierce 
acetylene  flare  which  dimly  illumined  these  titan  glooms, 
while  we  young  men  and  boys — most  of  us  much  more  than 
half  a  century  younger  than  he — groped  timidly  from  shelf  to 
shelf  or  down  tomb-like  tunnels  with  a  slim  sapling  in  our 
hands.  He  bore  his  own  sapling  as  it  were  the  sceptre  of  his 
phantasmal  office.  I  should  have  thought  him  most  like  a  bat 
of  any  creature  known  to  men,  so  windily  he  fluttered  about  us, 
and  uttered  such  thin  squealings  as  he  pointed  out  some 
drawing  or  hieroglyph  that  particularly  held  his  wild  fancy. 

But  another  impression  sei2ed  us  more  and  more  inescapably 
Jit  the  heart  of  this  cryptic  darkness  we  had  penetrated.  He 
seemed  to  be  nothing  other  than  a  survivor  into  this  late  hour 
of  earth's  history  from  that  unbelievably  distant  dawn  whose 
memorials  were  engraved  upon  these  walls  and  chiselled  out 
of  these  rocks.  Here,  too,  were  more  than  drawings.  Here 
was  the  hard  stone  converted  into  the  image  of  an  eagle  with 
extended  wings.  There  was  a  sculptured  horse  straining  to 
leap  from  the  wall  out  of  which  it  had  been  hacked  in  half- 
relief. 

It  is  only  now  I  can  recall  how  uncanny  the  theories  he  pro- 
pounded to  us  were,  into  what  an  empyrean  of  speculation 
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that  bat-like  voice  more  and  more  dizzily  ascended.  And 
yet  it  seems  certain  to  me  that  the  more  fantastic  the  theories 
were,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be  true,  for  in  this  place  every 
law  of  probability  was  reversed  and  only  that  was  feasible, 
which,  outside  the  entrance  to  the  cavern,  was  grotesque. 
But  I  must  relate  the  dim  fantasy  of  what  followed.  We  had 
returned  now  into  the  first  recess  of  the  cavern.  We  were 
to  resume  once  more  the  sensation  of  familiar  day.  Then  the 
man  paused.  He  had  a  kindness  to  ask  from  us.  Would  we 
sing  him  a  song  from  England,  here,  in  the  palaeolithic  night  ? 
What  song  should  we  sing  then,  we  asked  fearfully.  "  God 
Save  the  King,"  he  replied.  It  is  impossible  to  say  into  how 
hoarse,  how  nightmarish  a  music,  the  familiar  song  was  con- 
verted here,  amid  these  pillars  and  flutings  and  arches  and 
groinings  and  wilder  formations  unknown  to  architecture. 
But  I  can  conceive  no  audience  in  all  the  five  continents  more 
mysterious  than  that  strange  wizened  old  man,  and  the 
galloping  bison  on  the  walls,  and  the  carved  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  and  full  of  awe.  Between 
Altamira  and  Palate  Viesgo  the  awe  persisted,  in  the  hushed 
village  of  Santillana.  It  could  not  have  been  for  hundreds  of 
years  that  calm  and  lovely  town  echoed  so  fearfully  with 
marching  feet.  Not  a  stone  had  been  moved  in  those  shuttered 
streets,  or  even,  it  seemed,  a  shutter  opened,  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  was  a  sharp  odour  in  the  nostrils,  of 
poppy  and  the  cracked  leather  of  ancient  ledgers.  Huge  escut- 
cheons of  noble  families  were  sculptured  above  doorways. 
But  the  stern  lords  who  had  set  them  there  had  no  other 
posterity  than  some  morose  bullock-driver  drowsing  into  his 
knees. 

In  Puente  Viesgo  next  day  we  realized  that  Spain  had  not 
lost  the  art  of  creating  gracious  towns,  though  this  was  but 
minute  in  size,  however  eminent  in  grace.  I  was  a  member  of 
an  advance  party,  commissioned  with  the  task  of  finding  a 
camping-site,  pitching  the  tents,  and  preparing  dinner.  The 
first  task  was  to  interview  the  mayor,  the  alcalde,  a  most  perfect 
incarnation  of  Quixote,  the  nose  just  a  little  dubious  at 
the  tip,  the  demeanour  somewhat  melancholy,  the  manners 
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exquisite,  the  sombrero  enormous.  He  was  attended  by  as 
perfect  a  little  Sancho  Panza  of  a  secretary,  all  decorated  with 
winsome  warts.  But,  most  of  all,  the  townsmen  of  Puente 
Viesgo  were  to  be  praised.  It  was  not  merely  because  we 
advance  guardsmen  received  a  tribute  of  fruit  and  chicken  and 
wine  to  supplement  our  austerer  camp  rations  ;  not  because 
there  was  a  great  honorific  making  of  speeches  that  night 
in  the  cafe  in  which  all  the  arts  of  ancient  and  modern  oratory 
were  invoked  to  testify  the  undying  affection  of  us  all  for  each 
other.  It  was  chiefly  next  day's  game  of  football,  and  because, 
on  the  window  shutters  of  all  the  grocers,  they  announced  it 
as  a  " partido  international"  That  was  something  to  make 
proud  men  of  us. 

Puente  Viesgo  was  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade.  There 
we  saw  the  last  silver  waters  and  cool  glades  on  the  bleak  road 
south  to  Burgos.  Nor  far  away  we  ascended  the  first 
great  division  of  the  Spanish  plateau.  Illimitably  the  brown 
hori2on  extended  about  us,  save  for  one  tract  of  moor,  breezy 
with  heather  and  as  gnarled  with  tors  as  Dartmoor.  For  the 
rest,  all  was  one  sere  symphony  of  amber  and  ochre  and  russet. 
Once  we  swooped  into  a  great  fissure  in  the  plateau,  gaunt  with 
seams  of  rectangular  rock.  A  bridge  led  us  over  the  young 
waters  of  the  Ebro.  Then  once  more  the  large  brown  mono- 
tony asserted  itself  to  all  the  horizons,  until  at  length  the  mar- 
vellous towers  of  Burgos  soared  like  music  into  the  crackling 
air.  From  Burgos  we  turned  eastward  and  northward  toward 
the  Pyrenees,  by  way  of  Pamplona.  Leaving  Pamplona  behind 
us,  the  stern  word  was  uttered  that  henceforth  there  would  be 
no  dallying  in  cities.  In  the  days  that  followed,  we  were  to  be 
more  grateful  for  a  mouthful  of  water  than  ever  we  had  been 
for  a  jug  of  cider.  This  last,  most  arduous  phase  of  the  trek, 
began  with  a  sweltering  day's  walk  to  a  sulphurous  little  village 
in  Navarre,  called  Tiermas.  It  was  not  a  gracious  place. 
Sulphur  in  the  tea,  sulphur  in  the  stew,  and  when  at  some 
fiendish  hour  before  dawn  they  invited  us  to  take  a  bath,  it 
was  in  a  bath  of  molten  sulphur.  We  were  not  so  perturbed 
as  we  had  been  earlier,  to  rise  in  the  pitch  blackness  and  to  have 
all  kits  packed  in  our  knapsacks,  all  tents  and  kitchen  articles 
bestowed  upon  our  shoulders.  There  was  not  one  crumb  of 
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our  food,  not  one  stitch  of  our  equipment,  which  our  own 
shoulders  did  not  carry  during  these  final  days.  It  was  most 
fitting,  I  think,  so  to  attain  the  top  of  our  adventure. 

It  was  before  dawn,  I  say,  that  we  set  out.  We  arrived 
after  nightfall,  having  tramped  twenty-four  miles,  twitching 
the  rucksack  straps  to  relieve  swollen  shoulders,  or  wiping  the 
runnels  of  sweat  from  our  eyelashes  and  cheeks ;  till  we 
abandoned  even  these  slight  alleviations  and  set  foot  before 
foot  in  leaden  determination  along  the  shadeless  day.  It 
seemed  the  landscape  of  the  world's  end.  We  saw  only  two 
villages  all  those  many  hours,  perched  on  the  tops  of  their 
sheer  cones,  as  if  forgotten  by  men.  Now  a  vast  cirque  of 
mountains  was  about  us,  where  we  trod  in  the  traces  of  a 
glacial  inland  sea.  Now  a  grey  river  wound  sparsely  between 
low,  cindery  hillocks.  But  invincibly  on  the  northward 
horizon  the  sun  poured  moltenly  down  out  of  his  crucible. 

The  end  of  that  day  was  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  next 
that  it  seemed  vain  to  pitch  our  tents.  Conceive  us,  there- 
fore, muffled  in  our  sleeping-sacks,  upon  a  rocky  field  softer 
than  eiderdown,  under  the  benediction  of  these  alien  stars. 
There  was  a  name  to  the  place  we  camped  in — the  village  of 
Puente  de  la  Reina.  But  there  was  no  village  there  at  all.  It 
was  a  land  of  phantoms,  and  the  Pyrenees  themselves,  on  the 
misty  sky-line,  became  less  forbidding  than  phantasmal.  They 
were  no  longer  mountains,  but  the  ghosts  of  mountains.  The 
river  had  voice,  but  no  substance.  And  the  stubbly  field  we 
lay  on  was  restless  with  the  dark  movement  of  a  great  herd  of 
goats,  whose  antlers  entwined  themselves  with  Cassiopeia 
and  the  Great  Bear. 

Still  the  sweltering  days  followed,  days  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Pyrenees  ;  but  it  was  only  when  we  attained  the  small 
town  of  Biescas,  slap  up  against  the  mountains,  that  we  could 
veritably  believe  this  was  Pyrenean  air  we  were  breathing. 
I  can  but  liken  those  days  to  a  bronze  shield  at  our  backs, 
concentrating  and  refracting  the  sun.  The  hills  and  dunes 
were  gaunt  as  skeletons  abandoned  on  some  vast  cosmic 
caravaning.  But  here — in  this  mountainy  town  of  Biescas — 
here  there  was  verdure  upon  the  mountains,  and  clouds  scarfed 
the  high  peaks,  and  there  was  a  perpetual  noise  of  water.  From 
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Biescas  we  set  out  early  to  assail  a  sky  of  paling  stars.  The 
priest  informed  us  that  since  Cassar  or  Hannibal  (he  was  not 
certain  which),  so  large  an  army  as  ours  had  not  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  Porte  de  Gavarnie. 

So  intoxicating  was  the  mountain  air,  after  the  burning  days 
on  the  plain,  that  all  that  day  we  leaped  along  the  mountains 
like  chamois.  We  were  climbing  from  the  four  and  five 
thousand  feet  levels,  and  the  slopes  were  still  rich  with  a  variety 
of  trees.  Then,  at  the  day's  end,  we  encamped  in  a  mad 
ultimate  village  called  Torla,  where  little  cherubs,  sculptured 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  grin  out  upon  you  from  the  portals 
of  pigsties,  and  they  mix  packets  of  Seidlit2  powder,  and  call  it 
lemonade.  How  light-hearted  we  were  with  the  ease  of  that 
day's  climbing,  and  the  fresh  wind  from  the  peaks  !  Little 
we  anticipated  the  next  day's  labouring  breath  and  sagging 
knees  .  .  .  but  to  gain  how  goodly  a  prize — all  France  on  the 
one  hand,  all  Spain  on  the  other,  prostrate  at  our  feet ! 

For  on  that  following  day  we  reached  both  a  physical  and 
a  spiritual  summit.  Exalted  somewhere  higher  than  our 
imaginations,  lay  the  Porte  de  Gavarnie,  hidden  somewhere 
beyond  and  above  those  hanging  forests  and  the  enormous 
shoulders  of  the  hills.  As  we  climbed  from  Torla,  along  the 
gorge  of  the  Rio  Ara,  the  torrent,  hundreds  of  feet  below  us, 
boiled  more  and  more  tumultuously,  the  precipices  became 
more  and  more  abrupt.  The  topmost  peaks  were  being  lassoed 
successively  by  the  great  ropes  of  the  sun,  like  a  herd  of  skyey 
beasts.  We  came  at  length  to  an  incredibly  sequestered 
station  of  the  carabineers,  called  Bujaruelo.  Then  began  the 
climb  earnest,  the  climb  authentic.  Now  the  mountains  flung 
off  from  them  their  garments  of  forest ;  now  they  stood  out, 
stark  and  self-sufficient,  like  the  first  things  created  out  of 
the  void.  Here  our  thews  were  straining  at  the  level  of  eternal 
snow,  here  a  glacier  crawled  from  his  lair.  In  these  rarer 
altitudes  the  heart  beat  faster,  there  was  no  response  at  all  in 
the  rebel  knees.  Mountains  still  more  austere  started  like 
unsuspected  presences  from  every  horizon.  Here  was  a  last 
confusion  of  aboriginal  boulders  to  climb.  The  top  came 
now,  surely.  No  ;  not  now.  Not  for  a  fierce  hour  yet. 

And  then  it  came  suddenly.    How  could  you  suspect  that 
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the  pass  was  here,  when  it  hardly  dipped  any  distance  between 
the  high  peaks  on  either  side  ?  Here  was  the  advance  guard 
awaiting  us,  unloaded.  Sardines  on  dusky  bread  for  lunch' — 
do  you  object  ?• — and  warm  water  out  of  aluminium  flasks. 
We  would  have  had  them  rather  than  any  Tuscan  wine  and 
all  the  caviare  of  Muscovy. 

And  was  this  France  below  us  ?  And  was  this  a  wind  out  of 
Spain  blowing  so  icily  to  make  up  for  the  torrid  noons  we  had 
spent  there,  here  on  this  eminence  where  no  grass-blade  shook  ? 

And  we  looked  for  the  last  time  on  Spain  through  her 
barrier  of  mountains,  upon  the  vast  plateaux  we  had  trodden, 
the  storied  cities  we  had  visited,  the  little  villages  where  we 
had  encamped  against  sea  or  stream.  So  with  our  saucepans 
swinging  between  us,  and  our  tents  round  our  necks,  we 
descended  into  France.  We  beheld  the  great  Cirque  de 
Gavarnie  closing  monstrously  about  the  valley-head,  and 
strode  down  gloriously  into  lush  meadows. 


in 

Then  there  was  a  trek  to  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  in 
the  summer  of  1925.  Since  the  end  of  the  War  seven  years 
earlier  we  had  achieved  high  things  and  arduous  in  the 
Ardennes,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees.  But  there  was  a  sense  in 
which  we  had  undertaken  nothing  more  meritorious  than  this 
return  to  the  point  where  our  Continental  trekking  began 
before  the  War.  We  did  not  set  out  to  any  self-conscious 
missioning,  but  I  felt  that  little  Dryburgh  of  Four  Alfa  was 
not  less  aware  than  Briand  or  Stresemann  of  the  waste  of 
body  and  spirit  involved  in  the  unbenevolent  neutrality  we  had 
known  all  these  seven  years,  and  that  he  knew  even  better 
than  they  what  a  solvent  for  dull  and  clotted  suspicion  was 
the  laughter  of  boys  over  a  camp-fire  when  Snorkins  gets  a 
smut  on  the  nose,  or  their  songs  as  they  go  swinging  along 
the  open  roads.  Those  were  grilling  days  we  had  had  by 
Pamplona,  and  we  had  known  the  traverse  of  Greenup  Edge 
to  be  a  desperately  hard  thing.  But  we  felt  if  we  only  walked 
five  miles  a  day  in  Germany  and  took  every  meal  in  a  Gasthaus 
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(which  assuredly  we  would  not)  that  trek  would  still  be  a  more 
delicate  and  difficult  thing,  and  its  success  more  to  be  praised. 

That  was  how  we  felt  about  each  other,  we  about  them  and  they 
about  us,  longyears  ago. 

Grcumstances  prevented  me  that  year  from  leaving  until  the  trek 
had  been  some  days  in  progress.  But  I  was  kept  from  feeling  as 
melancholy  as  I  might  have  been  by  the  company  of  a  detachment 
of  young  recruits  going  out  to  the  Army  of  Occupation.  On  the 
passage  from  Dover  to  Ostend,  as  soon  as  one  of  their  number 
became  sick,  the  rest  immediately  gathered  round  to  cheer 
uproariously,  until  another  himself  fell  victim  and  the  volume 
of  cheering  slackened.  As  we  swung  round  into  Ostend 
harbour  one  sole  recruit  stood  back  and  cheered.  The  rest  were 
drooped  languidly  along  the  side  of  the  deck-rail.  He  was 
hoarse  in  his  enthusiasm.  It  was  only  when  the  sound  of  a 
foreign  language  fell  upon  their  ears  that  the  party  recovered. 
It  was  too,  too  funny.  They  screamed  with  mirth  ;  but  when 
at  last  they  laid  a  foot  on  foreign  soil  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  a  sudden  nostalgia  for  England  seized  them.  "  Show 
me  the  way  to  go  home,"  they  moaned  in  chorus,  "  Show  me 
the  way  to  go  home." 

From  Cologne  the  long  journey  began  under  the  lee  of  the 
castles — castle  upon  castle  interminably,  until  the  eye  began 
to  yearn  for  the  spectacle  of  a  straightforward  factory  chimney. 
At  Bingen  a  colossal  storm  convulsed  the  river,  and  in  the 
cracking  thunder  and  the  swords  of  lightning  you  heard  and 
saw  the  whole  armoury  of  German  legend — Siegfried  and  the 
Valkyrie  and  Tannhauser.  Then  at  length  the  milder  country 
began,  the  wooded  slopes  and  knolls  of  the  Black  Forest 
swung  southward — the  land,  not  of  the  demigods,  but  the 
gnomes  and  trolls. 

But  they  were  gnomes  and  trolls  from  far  Lancashire  I  was 
after,  with  whom  the  meeting-place  I  had  arranged  was  the 
small  town  of  Donaueschingen,  the  reputed  source  of  the 
Danube.  My  arrival  there  was  a  little  disconcerting,  for 
hostelry  upon  hostelry  shut  its  doors  upon  me,  liking  neither 
me  nor  my  rucksack,  nor  the  tears  of  destitution  that  welled 
in  my  eye.  They  take  me  for  one  of  the  Wandervb'gel,  I  said, 
who  have  no  right,  if  they  do  not  sleep  in  one  of  their  own 
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hostels,  to  any  other  couch  than  a  pinewood  or  the  cold  hill- 
top.   Sheets  and  beds  are  not  for  the  likes  of  them. 

The  wheel  has  turned  full  circle,  I  said,  and  I  am  the  butterfly 
on  the  wheel.  Did  I  not  occupy  Count  Zeppelin's  suite  of 
rooms  at  Friedrichshafen  when  I  was  last  in  this  country,  with 
a  private  bathroom  attached  thereto,  and  telephones,  and  pale 
blue  upholstery,  and  a  lordly  sitting-room — and  it  all  cost  not 
quite  sixpence  ?  And  did  not  dinner  follow  under  the  crystal 
and  gilt  chandeliers  upon  sturgeon  and  mushrooms  and  pigeon 
and  a  half-bottle  of  champagne,  for  just  two  pennies  more  ? 
How  right  it  is  now  that  not  for  good  red  gold  will  they  let 
me  abide  in  their  swineherds'  hovels  ! 

There  was  pathos  in  the  eagerness  with  which  I  scoured 
the  roads  next  day  for  any  trace  of  the  oncoming  trekkers  from 
Lancashire,  now  descending  southward  along  the  eastern 
fringe  of  the  Black  Forest.  I  telephoned  to  remote  police 
stations,  who  indignantly  repudiated  all  knowledge  of  them. 
I  sped  forth  along  diverse  roads  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  silver 
owl  or  a  greasy  frying-pan.  None  was  to  be  seen. 

Weary  at  heart,  I  laid  myself  down  on  my  straw  pallet, 
deeming  it  doubtful  that  ever  I  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
again  this  side  of  Deansgate,  when,  across  my  disordered 
dreams,  sprang  an  obscure  tumult  of  John  Brown's  Body 
lying  mouldering  in  the  Grave,  and  how  dreadful  it  would  be 
forty  years  on  growing  older  and  older. 

I  leapt  to  the  window  and  saw  the  silver  owl  defiling.  1 
heard  the  clank  of  Manchester  nails  upon  South  German  street. 
I  flung  from  me  impetuously  chambermaid  and  landlord.  I 
was  in  Lancashire  again. 

So  we  set  forth  tramping  across  the  black  pinewoods, 
linking  the  gabled  villages  with  chains  of  English  song.  And 
the  farmers  ceased  from  their  reaping,  the  wives  from  their 
churning,  and  the  children  marvelled  what  songs  these  might 
be,  sung  by  the  raggle-taggle-English-ho. 

And  now  and  again  the  Wandervogel  smiled  at  us  in  a  wan  and 
wistful  manner,  like  half-legendary  creatures  separated  from 
us  by  footlights,  not  by  the  width  of  a  roadway.  Buttons  they 
wore,  and  medals  they  wore,  and  always  a  banner  streamed  at 
the  head  of  them,  and  the  young  men  were  all  Siegfried  and  the 
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young  women  were  all  Brunnhilde.  And  they  were  not  sure 
of  us  at  all,  whose  sole  uniform  consisted  of  discarded  football 
sweaters  and  pants,  long,  long  to  be  retained  by  us.  They 
were  sooner  than  we  to  put  on  a  different  panoply. 

We  acquired  two  Wandervogel.  We  did  not  ask  for  them. 
Somehow,  mysteriously,  they  arrived.  Not  that  we  did  not 
delight  in  their  company  and  avail  ourselves  happily  of  their 
services.  Herr  Waldow  was  very  grim,  very  silent,  and  stalked 
before  us  determining  the  way  we  should  go.  His  hair  stuck 
from  his  skull  like  small  wire-filings.  Very  different  his  com- 
panion was,  Herr  Alberts,  who  belonged  not  to  the  military 
tradition  of  Germany,  but  to  its  musical  and  sentimental. 
He  wore  a  great  shock  of  yellow  hair  and  a  pale  apple-green 
jerkin.  He  would  strum  melodiously  on  his  guitar  while 
we  put  up  the  tents,  bidding  us  beware  of  the  Lorelei  and 
remember  how  wunderschon  is  Strassburg. 

And  is  one  of  these  youths  now  Gauleiter  in  Breslau  ?  And 
when  did  the  other  die  in  Buchenwald  ? 

And  still  we  tramped  from  village  to  village  where  never  a 
Hrd  sang  and  only  the  silent  squirrels  swung  eerily  from 
tree  to  tree.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  did  not  need  our 
Wandervogel  to  show  us  the  way.  You  could  never  lose  it 
in  Germany  however  hard  you  tried.  The  authorities  had 
been  there  before  you.  Sign-boards  and  stones  and  coloured 
scratches  on  trees  made  it  all  as  plain  as  a  glass  of  water.  So 
perpetual  was  that  sense  of  the  nice  kind  Vaterland  presiding 
over  your  least  step,  that  the  heart  began  to  ache  at  last  for 
a  great  careless  waste  of  English  moorland  where  nobody 
cared  much  whether  you  lived  or  died. 

I  can  even  now  only  remember  one  occasion  in  Germany 
when  I  seemed  to  escape  from  this  pervasive  benevolence  which 
combs  the  hair  of  every  cataract  and  teaches  every  pine-tree 
how  to  grow.  I  was  wandering  in  the  gnarled  and  twisted 
country  on  the  Upper  Elbe  towards  the  frontier  of  Bohemia. 
Unnumbered  tempests  had  carved  the  rocks  into  forms  more 
grotesque  than  gargoyles.  It  was  late  in  the  year,  and  a  snow 
blizzard  made  the  world  livid  as  the  first  chaos  among  those 
fantastic  mountains  of  the  Upper  Elbe.  I  was  climbing  a  steep 
chimney  among  the  twisted  rocks. 
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It  might  have  been  the  loneliest  crater  of  the  moon.  All 
of  a  sudden  a  notice-board  arrested  me :  "  The  danger  is 
greater  than  the  romance  !  Keep  to  the  path  !  "  it  commanded 
in  sonorous  German. 

Well,  there  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  some  years  ealier  than 
that,  the  trek  continued.  We  climbed  the  Feldberg,  we  trekked 
towards  Freiburg,  through  shifting  mist  and  pelting  cloud. 
And  at  length,  now  that  we  were  leaving  the  Black  Forest,  in 
the  dark  ravine  of  the  Hollental,  the  Forest  determined  to  show 
what  a  fine  imitation  of  magnificent  scenery  it  could  manu- 
facture. High  up  the  steep  slopes  climbed  the  bearded  pines. 
Low  in  the  gorge  the  torrent  roared. 

"  Beware  of  the  edge  !  It  is  dangerous  !  "  insisted  our 
serious  Wanderbird. 

"  Three  Lilies  !  "  sang  the  sentimental  Wanderbird.  "  Three 
Lilies  !  I  planted  them  upon  a  Grave  !  " 

Upon  a  Grave,  the  heart  echoes,  these  many  years  later. 
Upon  a  Grave.  All  Germany  a  grave. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


I  WENT  down  from  Oxford  in  1921,  having  published  a  novel 
and  two  volumes  of  verse.  The  royalties  from  these  were  not 
enough  to  keep  a  strong  man's  body  and  soul  together.  So  I 
lived  a  little  anxiously  on  the  proceeds  from  other  people's 
novels — reviewing  them,  that  is  to  say,  and  selling  the  copies 
after  they  had  been  reviewed  at  half  a  crown  a  time. 

But  apparently  I  was  not  so  strong  a  man  as  I  had  thought. 
The  particular  weakness  which  had  produced  the  most  acid 
disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  in  Oxford 
manifested  itself,  or  manifested  itself  again.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1922.  It  was  considered  wise  that  I  should  go  some- 
where abroad  and  stay  there  for  as  long  as  I  could  manage  it 
. . .  with  the  assistance  of  a  noble  grant  from  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund. 

The  Austrian  Tirol  would  be  a  good  place,  they  said.  There 
was  mountain  air  and  Kronen  were  cheap — alas,  alas,  how 
cheap.  There,  too,  I  might  finish  the  book  I  was  engaged  on, 
in  those  mountain  solitudes,  purchased  by  the  so  tragically 
cheap  Kronen.  I  went,  therefore,  to  Tirol,  thus  initiating  a 
process  which  has  persisted  with  me  since  that  time.  There 
was  a  book  begun  in  London.  Neither  soul  nor  body  could 
continue  with  that  book  in  London.  I  went  abroad  to  this 
country  or  that,  by  no  means  because  that  was  the  background 
of  the  book  in  process  of  composition,  but  because  it  was 
cheap  to  live  there,  or  because  that  was  the  country  in  which, 
at  that  time,  I  felt  I  might  find  the  sort  of  happiness  in  which 
the  book  could  get  itself  discharged.  I  went.  The  job, 
sooner  or  later,  was  done.  I  slipped  a  rucksack  over  the 
shoulders  and  took  a  stick  in  hand  and  went  off  wandering,  to 
remote  valleys,  to  enchanted  islands,  to  hypnotic  cities.  From 
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this  point,  in  fact,  my  narrative  becomes  chiefly  a  chronicle 
of  those  journeys. 

In  that  early  summer  of  1922  I  travelled  up  the  Rhine  and 
down  the  Danube  before  settling  down  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  Tirol.  Even  though  sunlight  shone  brightly  as  we  steamed 
up  the  Rhine,  I  felt  the  gloom  already  thickening  towards 
Central  Europe.  A  darkness  hovered  over  those  regions, 
then  as  now,  the  parent  darkness  which  has  spawned  a  more 
dreadful  brood.  On  the  Rhine  boat  the  singing  of  German 
patriotic  songs  was  strictly  forbidden,  a  prohibition  which 
affected  me  queerly,  filled  me  with  foreboding.  There  was  a 
little  comedy  and  a  lot  more  pathos  in  the  information  that 
"  the  ship's  officials  are  held  co-prosecutable  for  the  offence." 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  walked  quickly  away  from  a 
French  family  in  the  stern  volubly  discussing  the  notice.  I 
had  a  feeling  that  they  would  be  less  voluble  about  it  some 
day. 

The  melancholy  deepened  between  the  broad  banks  of  the 
Danube.  And  though  the  sharp  east  wind  cut  the  water  whitely, 
so  that  the  loose  logs  rolled  like  porpoises  among  the  troughs, 
the  subtler  clouds  were  not  dispersed  out  of  that  cloudless 
sky.  I  came  to  Tirol  and  sought  comfort  in  the  solidity  of 
those  mountains.  Defeat  and  poverty  could  not  compromise 
the  austerity  of  those  snows,  I  assured  myself.  The  banner 
that  every  Austrian  inn  displayed,  from  the  caravanserais  of 
international  luxury  to  the  roughest  shack  on  the  hills,  was 
surely  not  mere  rhetoric. 

Dock  lodert  die  Freiheit  im  Sonnenbrand 
A.uf  unseren  ewigen  Bergen. 

I  went  tramping  down  the  Zillertal  and  climbing  its  flanking 
peaks.  They  were  fine  days  :  the  arduous  morning,  the 
supreme  moment  of  achievement,  the  return  down  darkening 
valleys  to  a  mountain  hut  humming  with  music  set  faintly  in 
the  concord  of  falling  waters.  Night  came,  and  every  wisp 
that  earlier  had  been  a  glittering  scarf  of  the  sun  was  a  coil  of 
snow  twisted  among  the  rocks.  Or  the  moon  would  strike 
along  the  broken  edges  of  glaciers,  uncovering  the  secret 
hollows. 
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I  got  off  at  Jenbach  more  than  once,  to  take  the  narrow- 
gauge  railway  to  Mayrhofen,  whence  the  profound  upward 
thrusts  of  the  radiating  valleys  pierce  the  stark  massifs.  Once 
it  was  summer.  A  small  clustering  of  wooden  houses  about 
a  white  church,  set  in  green  meadows.  The  grasses  were 
greener  than  elsewhere  on  earth,  and  the  summer  crocuses, 
the  pansies,  all  the  meadow  flowers,  had  the  radiance  of 
gems.  Dark  pine  woods  encompassed  the  place.  Beyond  the 
foothills  the  coloured  rocks  climbed  to  the  crooked  line  of  sky. 
Once  again  it  was  autumn.  The  place  had  undergone  an 
alchemic  transformation.  The  whole  valley  seemed  to  have 
been  hurled  on  a  vast  pyre  and  to  be  going  up  in  a  golden 
smoke.  The  very  air  seemed  interfused  with  gold,  so  that  you 
had  but  to  close  your  hand  tight  on  it  to  reduce  it  to  gold-dust 
within  your  palms. 

I  must  be  strong,  I  told  myself.  If  I  don't  get  out  of  it,  it  will 
enslave  me  like  Circe.  I  will  be  snuffling  among  the  roots  for 
golden  acorns.  Then  Circe  added  music  to  the  enchantment. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  music  of  zithers  heard  through 
Tirolese  pine-trees.  I  advanced  to  a  clearing  in  the  wood, 
and  a  great  blare  of  brass  instruments  overwhelmed  the 
zithers.  A  superbly  costumed  peasant  orchestra  stood  like 
stout  pillars  of  flame  in  the  crystal  air.  The  feathers  that 
curved  upward  from  their  broad,  black  hats  seemed  like  a 
smoke  from  their  burning.  Their  belts  twinkled  below 
their  massive  chests,  each  tricked  out  with  its  owner's 
name — "  Fleischhauer,"  "  Schranz,"  "  Feichlinger."  In  a 
r^xJ-ier  clearing  a  circular  stage  had  been  put  up  for  the  danc- 
ing, the  Schuhplatteln.  Soon  the  most  virile  and  joyful  of  the 
world's  dances  had  begun.  A  loud  slapping  of  strong  hands 
on  bare  knees  and  soles  of  boots,  a  rattle  like  musketry  upon 
the  boards,  a  yodelling  ;  a  shining  of  eyes,  a  throwing  back  of 
hair,  the  unrolling  of  a  red  and  white  banner.  A  people  (you 
cried)  that  has  come  into  its  own  again.  No  need  to  go  as  far 
as  the  top  of  the  Schwarzenstein  to  get  away  from  Versailles. 
The  flames  are  still  smouldering,  however  thick  the  slag  is. 

In  a  minute  or  two  I  was  involved  in  the  vortex  of  dancing 
and  yodelling  and  drinking.  In  an  hour  or  two,  very  exhausted, 
I  was  sitting  in  a  close  log  hut,  among  a  crowd  of  peasants, 
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filling  and  emptying  glasses  of  Schnaps  and  shouting  Tirolese 
songs  for  all  I  was  worth.  Then  suddenly  I  realized  I  would 
blandly  pass  away  if  I  did  not  get  into  the  open  again.  I  thrust 
my  way  through  to  a  path  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and 
followed  it  for  some  five  or  ten  minutes.  There  was  a  terror 
in  that  sudden  silence  and  solitude.  The  music  and  shouting 
were  less  than  a  noise  of  gnats. 

And  then  I  came  upon  an  old  woman  coming  towards  me 
from  the  further  twilight.  She  was  very  old,  very  shabby, 
yet  there  was  a  beauty  about  her.  She  was  bent  under  the 
weight  of  a  rucksack  stuffed  with  gnarls  of  wood.  She  looked 
as  if  she  had  not  eaten  for  a  week.  Her  naked  feet  were 
bleeding.  I  felt  ...  it  is  not  easy  to  put  into  a  few  words 
...  I  was  responsible,  somehow.  I  stuffed  a  handful  of  those 
poor  dwindling  notes  into  her  hand.  Her  hand  closed  on  them. 
She  said  nothing.  She  looked  intently  into  my  eyes  for  some 
moments. 

She  is  Austria,  a  voice  said  in  my  heart  mournfully. 

She  said  nothing  and  for  a  long  time  did  not  move.  At 
last  she  turned  away  and  disappeared  into  the  crooked  wood. 

A  country  of  sunlight  and  tragedy  and  paradox  (so  my 
notes  of  the  time  speak  of  it).  While  sunlight  and  cloud  and 
snow  interweave  more  and  more  lovely  patterns  between 
peak  and  valley,  the  fate  of  the  Austrians  becomes  more  than 
merely  miserable — it  becomes  fantastic,  a  farce.  Here  in 
Innsbruck,  there  are  shops  which  refuse  flatly  to  deal  in  the 
currency  of  their  own  country.  Marks  are  tolerated — (yes, 
marks  were  still  tolerated) — pounds  desired,  but  dollars — 
dollars  are  lusted  after  like  oases  in  an  economic  Sahara.  Ten 
days  ago  butter  was  merely  twenty-eight  thousand  times  its 
pre-War  price.  To-day  it  is  seventy  thousand  times.  But  I  am 
most  distressed  when  I  see  Austrians  of  the  educated  classes 
— still  making  a  tearful  effort  to  look  well  dressed — saunter,  as 
it  were  casually,  by  the  blackboards  in  the  bank  windows  which 
blazon  forth  the  futility  of  Kronen.  You  see  them  take  a  fur- 
tive glance  at  the  latest  step  in  this  danse  funebre  of  their  national 
fortunes  and,  swallowing  hard,  continue  on  their  way.  Another 
twenty  thousand  to  the  dollar,  another  hundred  thousand  to 
the  pound,  what  does  it  matter  now  ? 
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Of  course  the  man  in  the  street  blames  the  Government. 
The  Government  are  "  ox-heads."  But  that  is  not  politics. 
It  is  an  automatic  business  like  hiccups.  There  is  an  occasional 
but  infrequent  undercurrent  of  reproach  against  their  northern 
kindred.  More  often  they  declare  their  solidarity  with  the 
Germans  with  a  rather  frightening  truculence.  I  wandered 
into  a  pub  yesterday.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  drinking  and 
talking,  but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  realize  it  was  a  sort  of 
political  meeting.  Somebody  suddenly  made  a  loud  bang  with 
a  beer-mug,  and  they  all  got  up  and  started  singing  Deutschland 
Uber  Alles  with  a  religious  fervour  which  made  me  look 
anxiously  towards  the  door.  The  War  might  not  have  been 
over  at  all.  It  might  have  been  Berlin  in  1 9 1 5 .  I  felt  very  small 
and  dark  and  different.  Yes,  that's  how  they  struck  me.  They 
were  big — big  teeth,  big  fists.  I  didn't  like  it  much. 

Still  you  do  hear  a  certain  amount  of  murmuring  on  the 
other  side,  too.  There  is  a  diffident  internationalism  among  the 
intellectuals.  But  I  don't  think  it  goes  very  far  or  deep. 

Italy,  of  course,  is  unpopular.  The  Italian  assumption  of 
South  Tirol  has  broken  up  families,  upset  businesses,  warped 
minds.  A  few  days  ago  a  brother  in  Innsbruck  could  send  a 
letter  to  his  sister  in  Meran,  now  a  foreigner  of  course,  for 
ninety  Kronen.  Now,  the  transmission  of  his  brotherly  con- 
cern costs  him  three  hundred  Kronen.  It  costs  him  as  much  to 
make  ethnological  inquiries  from  a  mandarin  in  Pekin.  But  it 
is  against  France  that  most  of  the  rancour  burns.  Yesterday, 
in  the  early  hours,  the  streets  of  Innsbruck  were  placarded  with 
a  notice  which  might  easily  cause  an  international  incident, 
I  should  think.  The  mildest  of  its  sentiments  ran  as  follows  : 
"  And  now  they  come  in  swarms  to  the  Tirol,  to  fritter  away 
before  our  eyes  the  miserable  remnant  of  our  provision." 
However,  the  police,  like  good,  sensible  police,  cleared  away 
the  offending  placard  before  any  harm  was  done. 

It's  astonishing  how  often  they  talk  quite  seriously  about 
detaching  Tirol  from  Austria  and  selling  it  outright  to  Italy, 
to  an  American  limited  company,  even  to  France — anything  so 
long  as  a  given  sum  of  money  does  not  one  day  represent  a 
man's  weekly  wage  and  the  next  day  less  than  a  roll  of  bread. 

There's  no  idea,  of  course,  of  handing  the  parcel  over  to 
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Germany.    Things  look  pretty  grim  on  the  northward  horizon. 
Squalls  are  certain  to  come  from  beyond  those  black  peaks. 

Well,  well,  it  wasn't  always  quite  so  grim  as  all  that.  There 
was  the  day,  for  instance,  on  which  I  joined  an  English  friend 
whom  I  had  met  in  Innsbruck  in  making  a  wholly  unauthori2ed 
ascent  of  a  mountain  called  Schonbichler  Horn.  It  happened 
by  way  of  an  institution  doubtless  still  called  the  Berliner 
Hiitte,  which  looks  out  across  an  iron-grey  valley  towards  the 
thrusting  snouts  of  three  glaciers. 

And  yet  it  was  grim  enough,  the  actual  moment  of  our  entry 
into  the  hut.  Those  faces,  I  mean,  that  stared  and  stared,  those 
eyebrows  that  beetled. 

We  looked  so  casual,  so  pitiful,  so  English.  We  had  already* 
been  thrown  into  sufficient  awe  by  the  grandiose  precipices 
we  had  skirted  and  the  cataracts  that  leaped  like  great  white 
stags  into  the  crystal  air.  We  had  seen  storms  hurtling  among 
the  mountain-tops  and  the  sun  subdue  them  with  a  silence 
more  thunderous  than  their  noise.  And,  as  if  these  were  not 
enough,  here  in  the  hut's  vestibule  was  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  No  wonder 
the  grim  ladies  and  the  bald  colonels  who  had  climbed  the 
preliminary  mountain  efficiently  and  in  tabulated  stages  looked 
at  us  queerly  over  the  foam  of  their  lager  tankards.  No  wonder 
the  books  they  were  reading  seemed  to  us  blood-thirstier 
editions  of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi  than  even  those  that  had 
been  created  by  popular  English  journalism  during  the  late 
war. 

But  if  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  looked  efficient  that 
evening,  the  next  morning  they  looked  as  purposeful  as  high- 
powered  engines.  We  never  knew  how  terrifying  an  equip- 
ment you  require  to  be  an  official  Alpinist.  Such  breeches, 
such  boots,  such  special  attachments  for  glaciers,  such  alpen- 
stocks, such  ropings  together,  such  twirling  of  moustaches  ! 
And  all  we  wore — yes,  I  must  be  candid  about  that.  For,  as- 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  climbing  of  the  peak  had  occurred  to  us  as 
an  engaging  haphazard  interlude.  Just  that.  We  found  a 
place  where  there  were  mules,  and  we  rode  them.  That  led 
us  slap  against  the  rearing  side  of  the  Schonbichler  Hornv 
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and  we  thought  we  would  like  to  climb  it.  Precisely  the  spirit 
in  which  you  sign  your  niece's  friend's  autograph  album. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  casual. 

We  wore  city  shoes  (I  suspect  even  patent-leather  toecaps) 
and  tennis  shirts  open  at  the  throat  and  grey  flannels  and 
silly  little  urban  canes  swung  between  thumb  and  forefinger. 
For  a  long  time  the  efficient  ones  looked  at  us  as  we  turned 
our  faces  towards  the  austere  crest  of  the  mountain  that  soared 
into  the  steeps  of  morning.  They  looked  at  us  incredulously 
first,  then  interestedly.  Then  the  humour  of  us  overcame  them. 
Heavily,  heavily  they  laughed.  Oh,  but  they  were  amused ; 
and  we — oh,  how  we  felt  lamentably  small !  We  had  no  special 
attachments  for  glaciers.  We  had  no  brushes  of  chamois-hair 
stuck  in  bright  green  hats.  We  had  no  guide  to  bid  us  beware 
the  avalanche  or  circumvent  the  crevasse.  What  use  were 
we  ? 

Laughter  rang  in  our  ears,  humility  beat  at  our  bosoms.  But 
forth  we  fared.  I  do  not  know  how  many  parties  of  official 
and  efficient  Alpinists  we  overtook  that  morning.  They  were 
puffing.  They  were  grunting.  Never  were  faces  so  apoplectic 
with  energy.  All  of  them  passed  through  the  same  phases  in  their 
attitude  towards  us — incredulity,  interest,  laughter,  succeeded 
in  the  end  by  impotent  hatred.  What  right  had  we  in  our 
impertinent  unpreparedness  to  trip  so  effortlessly  forward  and 
leave  them  larding  the  lean  ice  below  ? 

By  no  means  all  of  them  that  set  out  that  morning  for  the 
summit  of  the  Schonbichler  Horn  attained  it.  But  of  those  that 
did  we  were  by  an  hour  or  two  the  first.  We  made  room  kindly 
on  the  topmost  peak  for  our  successors.  We  praised  the  view. 
We  offered  cigarettes  and  chocolate.  And  all  the  awe  regarding 
those  Kaiser-like  moustaches  had  been  annulled  in  us  for 
ever. 

But  I  attained  a  more  personal  glory  in  a  ski-ing  expedition 
which  followed  some  two  or  three  months  later.  Anybody, 
as  I  had  already  learned,  can  tackle  and  overcome  an  Alp. 
But  to  achieve  the  Telemark,  the  Schwungbogen,  and  the  other 
complex  ski-ing  manoeuvres  before  being  aware  even  of  their 
names,  and  having  only  a  moment  ago  attained  for  the  first 
time  the  secret  of  continued  perpendicularity — there,  indeed, 
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is  an  achievement.  So  incurably  unofficial  an  Alpinist  was  I 
that  I  do  not  doubt  I  should  have  attempted  ski-ing  in  the 
Fotschertal  in  the  same  patent-toed  shoes  with  which  I  had 
climbed  the  Schonbichler  Horn  had  it  been  in  the  least  possible. 
It  was  not.  So  I  climbed  laboriously  the  deep  snows  of  the 
mountain-side  in  a  pair  of  corded  snow-shoes.  Then  a  pair  of 
skis  three  times  my  height  were  bound  about  my  boots  and  I 
was  dismissed.  I  was  given  the  freedom  of  every  direction 
save  one.  And  that  way  lay  death.  For  the  mountain-slope 
ended  suddenly  in  the  overhanging  lip  of  a  ravine  ;  below,  a 
torrent  boiled  among  snow-padded  rocks. 

Morning  followed  morning  on  those  icy  summits.  Then  at 
last  the  incredible  moment  occurred.  I  had  lifted  myself  to  a 
standing  position  on  my  skis  after  a  collapse  more  than  usually 
lengthy.  Blissfully  I  awaited  the  prompt  moment  of  cataclysm. 
It  did  not  arrive.  Then  it  dawned  on  me.  I  had  achieved  the 
secret  of  balance  ! 

In  a  wonderful  curve  I  winged  down  the  mountain-side. 
A  frightful  shriek  rent  the  air.  It  was  my  tutor.  I  had  taken 
the  one  deathly  direction  so  urgently  denied  me.  I,  too, 
realized  the  imminence  of  my  destruction.  For,  even  as  I  had 
gained  the  secret  of  balance  and  movement,  I  had  lost  the  art  of 
falling,  which  hitherto  had  been  my  sole  accomplishment. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  extinction  in  the  ravine  below. 
A  philosophical  conviction  seized  me.  Must  I  not  make  the 
most  of  those  superb  ultimate  moments  ?  Oh,  assuredly ! 
I  resigned  myself  to  them.  Such  are  the  saint's  moments  of 
beatitude  under  the  shadow  of  martyrdom.  I  had  attained  the 
brow  of  the  precipice.  .  .  . 

But  Nature  is  stronger  than  philosophy.  The  unconquerable 
instinct  of  self-preservation  welled  from  my  deepest  subcon- 
scious mind  and  seized  all  my  body — nerves,  bone,  muscle. 
I  found  them  combined  in  a  magnificent  swerve  such  as  only 
experts  achieve  after  years  of  pious  practice.  I  was  saved.  I 
was  ski-ing  placidly  along  the  ravine's  brim.  A  stranger  came 
to  me  and  congratulated  me  respectfully  on  my  skill.  It  was 
my  technique  which  had  impressed  him  even  more  than  my 
courage,  which  in  a  less  consummate  ski-er  than  myself  he 
would  have  deemed  foolhardiness. 
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"  Could  I,"  he  asked  diffidently,  "  put  you  down  to  represent 
Fotschertal  in  the  great  ski-ing  competition  this  year  at 
Kitzbuhel  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  No,  I  told  him,  the  international  secretary 
at  St.  Moritz  had  already  bespoken  my  presence.  And  as  he 
turned  disappointedly  away  I  noticed  that  my  knees  were 
trembling  a  little.  So  I  sat  down  gently  in  the  snow  and  sang 
songs. 


ii 

It  was  from  the  village  of  Miihlau,  on  the  mountain  above 
Innsbruck,  I  set  out  on  that  journey  to  climb  the  Schonbichler 
Horn,  and  to  the  village  of  Miihlau  I  returned.  The  other 
War  had  been  over  quite  a  time,  and  the  brimstone  springs  of 
this  one  had  not  spurted  up  to  the  surface  yet — excepting  in 
isolated  jets  of  yellow  steam.  They  were  just  getting  down  to 
their  memorial  of  the  first  World  War  when  I  came  back  from 
the  Zillertal.  They  allowed  me,  too,  an  Englishman,  a  Jew,  to 
help  dig  the  foundations.  I  was  even  allowed  to  paint  a  halo 
and  a  wing  in  its  fresco.  Such  was  the  dear  Austria  the  Austrian 
has  pulverized.  Alas,  alas  ! 

Let  me  tell  about  the  building  of  their  War  memorial  at 
Miihlau,  how  medieval  it  was,  the  insight  it  gave  into  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  great  pinnacled  masterpieces  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  was  nothing  of  its  idea  or  substance  that  was  not 
born  out  of  the  immemorial  heart  of  the  village.  The  two  main 
artificers — namely,  the  architect  who  cunningly  designed  the 
sloping  gables  of  his  monument  to  echo  the  gables  of  the 
ancient  church  on  the  hill,  and  the  painter  who  executed  the 
fresco  for  which  the  stonework  was  a  frame — the  two  main 
artificers,  I  say,  were  born  in  this  village,  and  had  only  moved 
from  it  to  take  part  in  the  tragedy  which  their  art  now  com- 
memorates. The  names  of  their  brothers  and  schoolmates 
were  inscribed  on  the  flanking  granite  slabs.  Quite  few  years 
.ago  they  had  themselves  been  boys  in  these  meadows,  like  the 
boys  now  so  proudly  helping  them  to  carry  their  measures  or 
wash  their  brushes.  Whatsoever  else  needed  to  be  done,  and 
that  was  much,  was  done  by  the  villagers  at  the  end  of  their 
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own  long  day's  work.  I  do  not  think  a  penny-piece  changed 
hands.  There  was  hacking  and  shovelling,  and  picking  and 
blasting.  Yes  there  was  work  to  do.  But  not  merely  the 
workers,  even  the  stuff  they  worked  in  was  free  and  indigenous 
— the  crude  stone  carried  down  from  the  mountain-side,  the 
wood  lopped  from  the  hanging  forests.  Even  the  iron  out  of 
which  the  blacksmith  so  gracefully  wrought  the  low  gate 
before  the  fresco  and  the  lamp  above  it  was  iron  wrested  out  of 
Tirolese  mountains.  The  design  for  the  building  and  the 
painting  had  been  approved  by  a  commune  of  elders,  small 
farmers  mainly,  blunt  peasants.  It  gave  me  particular  pleasure 
to  find  that  both  artists  had  been  permitted  to  produce  some- 
thing at  once  integral  to  the  twentieth  century  and  true  to  their 
local  and  racial  traditions.  The  fresco  was  at  the  same  time  as 
modern  as  any  canvas  in  deepest  Montparnasse  and  reverent 
as  the  Giottos  of  the  Arena  in  Padua. 

High  summer  rioted  in  all  the  gardens  to  honour  the 
dedication.  Above  the  church,  above  the  middle  forests, 
soared  the  grey,  snow-trenched  peaks.  The  Capuchin  monk 
who  read  the  open-air  mass  on  an  altar  erected  before  the 
monument,  the  parish  priest  who  assisted  him,  the  acolytes 
in  their  scarlet  cassocks  attending  them,  fused  the  spirit  of 
the  peaks  and  the  gardens.  They  were  bright  as  the  gardens 
in  their  sunlit  vestments  ;  they  were  immutable  as  the  peaks 
in  the  dignity  of  their  ceremony.  The  peasants  from  the 
neighbouring  country  spread  all  the  way  from  the  squire's 
buttressed  castle  to  the  painted  inn  below,  arched  over  by 
its  heavy  chestnuts.  They  wore  their  noblest  finery ;  the 
women  in  their  stiff  black  hats  and  their  rich  brocade  aprons, 
the  men  in  their  hereditary  leather  shorts  and  short  green 
stockings,  their  light  blue  coats,  their  embroidered  braces, 
their  velour  hats  jaunty  with  cock's  feathers.  But  even  more 
impressive  than  these  were  the  village  orchestra,  the  village 
firemen,  the  village  volunteers,  all  with  their  own  bright  or 
terrifying  instruments.  The  orchestra  provided  music ;  the 
firemen  swung  their  hatchets  ;  the  volunteers  fired  frequent 
volleys  into  the  cloudless  sky.  The  echoes  rumbled  down 
upon  our  heads  again  out  of  the  cloven  mountains. 

There  were  detachments  also  of  soldiers  in  the  old  Imperial 
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uniform,  crack  snipers,  storm-troops,  and  the  superb  Kaiser- 
jagers.  But  if  a  stranger  had  any  fear  at  all  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  shake  a  fist,  he  was  soon  undeceived.  Indeed,  in 
the  speeches  that  followed,  delivered  by  the  Capuchin  monk 
and  a  few  brave  soldiers,  it  was  impossible  that  no  reference 
should  be  made  to  Siid-tirol.  But  there  was  no  rancour  in  their 
voices.  Their  sole  business  was  to  recall  their  dead  who  had 
died  there,  as  this  monument  will  do  for  their  posterity  during 
another  century  and  another. 

Speech-making  being  over,  all  wreaths  and  bouquets 
heaped  up  before  the  fresco,  the  coloured  crowd  made  for 
the  inn  below,  under  the  chestnuts.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  salutation  should  not  be  drunk  to  the  dead  and  a  toast 
to  the  living.  The  orchestra  blared  out  all  its  brass.  The 
volunteers  expended  all  their  cartridges.  The  artist  and  the 
sculptor  were  informed  in  the  local  dialect  that  they  were 
jolly  good  fellows,  exceedingly  jolly  good  fellows.  As  for 
myself,  and  more  particularly  the  wing  and  the  halo  I  had 
painted,  we  received  even  more  praise  than  we  deserved. 
Before  the  day  was  out  the  thought  had  pressed  itself  home 
on  me  more  than  once  that  the  Sistine  Chapel  would  have 
presented  a  far  different  appearance  if  the  painting  of  its 
roof  had  been  entrusted  to  me  and  not  to  Michelangelo. 

They  are  a  strange  race,  these  Tirolese.  I  should  imagine 
that  the  country  life  of  no  people  in  Europe  is  so  bound  up 
with  a  timeless  folk-lore  or  that  it  anywhere  else  is  so  astonish- 
ing an  amalgam  of  an  obscure  and  fierce  paganism  with  a 
tender,  an  almost  lambent  Christianity.  When  the  men  from 
the  valleys  climb  to  the  peaks  on  Midsummer  Eve  and  light 
beacons  there  which  illumine  a  whole  province,  they  do  no 
more  than  rekindle  the  lights  of  Odin  and  Thor,  which  the 
blond  men  brought  in  from  the  vast  German  swamps.  When, 
in  those  mysteriously  named  villages  nearer  the  Italian  frontiers, 
the  blindfolded  peasants  sacrifice  a  bound  stag,  they  revive 
the  dark  practices  of  the  Etruscans  who  once  occupied  this 
region,  and  left  no  more  than  an  occasional  word  to  be  crooned 
by  some  old  beldame,  or  a  bronze  ring,  a  clay  vase,  to  be 
turned  up  by  some  lusty  Tirolese  ploughman.  Whom  else 
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do  those  same  beldames  celebrate  when,  disobeying  their 
priest,  for  whom  they  have  else  so  awful  a  reverence,  they 
wash  the  new-born  child  in  a  basin  of  wine — whom  else  do 
they  celebrate  than  the  Etruscan  god  called  Phuphluns,  and 
by  the  Romans  Bacchus  ? 

The  peasant's  calendar  in  the  remoter  valleys  of  Tirol  is 
full  of  occult  observances  which  can  be  related  only  to  the 
unextinguished  pagan  cults  ;  and  these  persist,  indeed,  to  the 
very  threshold  of  the  supreme  Christian  festival.  For  even 
upon  Christmas  Eve  in  certain  villages,  a  chosen  member  of 
each  peasant's  household  proceeds  to  "  feed  the  four  elements," 
as  they  term  it.  He  throws  a  handful  of  flour  into  the  air, 
hides  some  foodstuffs  in  the  hard  earth,  and  feeds  with  corn 
or  maize  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  and  the  well  by  the  door. 
So  that  now,  all  the  four  elements  being  appeased,  they  will 
deal  kindly  with  cattle  and  grain  and  roots,  during  the  perilous 
progress  of  the  year. 

But  upon  Christmas  Day,  the  spirit  of  their  folk-lore  is 
subdued  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  event  it  celebrates. 
There  is  at  once  an  intimacy  and  a  holy  awe  about  their  beliefs 
and  practices.  Between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve, 
moreover,  the  cattle  in  the  cattle-sheds  go  down  upon  their 
knees  and  utter  words  like  human  words,  in  memory  of  the 
privilege  once  conferred  on  them.  And  the  story  is  frequently 
told  of  a  village  cynic  who  entered  a  byre  to  mock  at  these 
animal  ventriloquisms.  But  the  beasts  said  no  more  than 
there  should  be  sawing  of  wood  the  next  day  and  hammering 
of  nails  ;  and  surely  enough  the  cynic  was  borne  away  from 
his  home  next  day  in  a  box  of  sawn  wood.  Further,  he  that 
has  not  only  a  pious  heart  but  a  sharp  eye  might  find  the 
holy  root,  the  Spring^ur^  thrust  its  way  through  the  snow  at 
the  moment  of  the  twelfth  tolling  of  the  bell  at  midnight,  and 
no  lock  nor  bolt  can  resist  the  Springwur^  the  open  sesame  of 
the  remote  Tirolese  steadings. 

But  it  was  the  legend  of  the  spoons  that  I,  for  my  part, 
found  most  winning.  I  was  a  guest  of  the  family,  Harpf,  in  a 
remote  village  in  the  Oetztal.  Mighty  was  the  Christmas 
bounty  and  good  in  flavour.  And  when  the  last  Knodel  had 
been  devoured,  and  there  was  no  wine  left  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  litre-flasks,  and  every  candle  upon  the  fir-tree  had  long 
been  extinguished — when,  in  fact,  the  bell  began  to  toll 
across  the  frosty  air,  and  the  family  had  begun  to  think  of 
lighting  the  pine-torches  and  setting  out  for  the  midnight  mass 
— the  old  Harpf  and  Frau  Harpf  and  all  the  small  Harpfs 
took  their  places  before  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Family.  The 
mother  set  a  basin  of  milk  on  the  ledge  before  it,  and  oldest 
and  youngest  alike  proceeded  to  engirdle  the  basin  each 
with  his  spoon.  Then  followed  the  journey  to  mass  across 
the  crisp  white  valley,  and  the  journey  home  again.  But  on 
that  homeward  journey  everyone's  impatience  grew  more 
desperate  the  nearer  they  reached  home.  For  they  knew  that 
whosoever  found  his  spoon  in  another  place,  would  be 
certain  of  abounding  luck  all  next  year,  the  Mother  of  Christ 
having  deigned  to  use  it  to  feed  her  child. 

Such  was  my  Christmas  in  Tirol  that  year.  And  the  curious 
fact  was  borne  in  on  me  that  in  the  most  sequestered  villages 
of  what  might  be  termed  Etruscan  Tirol  between  the  Inn 
and  the  Brenner,  there  were  certain  very  old  men  and 
women  who  could  recall  a  time  when  hardly  a  house 
in  their  village  knew  the  meaning  of  the  Christmas-tree. 
Only  very  slowly  did  the  dwellers  under  those  dark  forests 
submit  to  the  fantasy  from  the  blond  Northmen,  for  their 
blood  had  secret  affinities  rather  with  the  cypress  and  the 
south  than  with  the  north  and  the  fir-tree.  In  their  earliest 
memories,  the  feast-making  was  not  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity 
but  the  day  of  St.  Nicolaus,  earlier  in  December  ;  and  as  they 
hobbled  to  the  midnight  mass,  they  could  not  avoid  a  sniff 
of  fear  and  suspicion  to  see  a  last  candle  guttering  upon  some 
peasant's  late-lit  Christmas  tree.  They  remembered  that  the 
house  of  Gebhardt  the  butcher,  or  Gurschner  the  miller, 
was  burned  down  six  years  ago,  despite  the  protective  image 
of  the  St.  Florian  painted  above  the  doorway  with  his  cruse 
of  water  ;  they  could  not  help  attaching  a  special  significance 
to  the  fact  that  a  candle  fallen  from  the  tree  was  responsible 
for  the  calamity. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Tirolese  peasants  live  the  whole  of 
their  lives  upon  the  borderland  of  the  supernatural.  The  evil 
eye  is  a  thing  as  real  to  them  as  lightning.  Certain  words  or 
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charms  are  more  efficient  than  others  in  keeping  away  the 
evil  eye,  certain  belfries  are  more  efficient  than  others  in  keep- 
ing away  the  lightning.  Herbs,  waters,  moments,  gestures, 
have  magic  properties.  Spirits  are  round  the  corner  at  night, 
even  in  the  comfortable  villages.  But  in  the  woods  and  stony 
places  they  might  with  ill  luck  be  encountered  at  any  time. 
The  experiences  of  this  peasant  lad  or  this  old  crone  among 
the  deni2ens  of  pious  and  impious  magic,  are  as  real  in  the 
whole  community  as  the  experiences  of  So-and-so  on  his 
timber-raft  and  So-and-so  with  the  bull  which  has  gored  him. 
They  are  animists,  like  the  early  Greeks,  though  they  render 
their  credulous  poetry  into  cruder  shapes  than  a  legend  of 
Atys  or  a  statue  of  Apollo.  Some  deem  the  spirits  sufficiently 
appeased  in  the  sacrifice  of  wine  and  wheat.  But  other 
appeasements  of  gods  earlier  than  Christ  endure,  though  the 
peasants  cannot  say  that  they  are  performing  them ;  even  as 
certain  syllables  endure,  of  tongues  earlier  than  any  spoken  in 
their  own  land  or  neighbouring  lands,  and  they  think  these 
syllables  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  mummery  of  baby 
language. 

It  was  on  a  day  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  day  that 
preceded  Rosary  Sunday,  I  thought  they  achieved  all  that  is 
most  gracious  in  their  paganism.  For  on  that  day  they 
become  the  posterity  of  Hellas,  the  people  of  Keats's  own  urn. 
On  that  day,  from  every  region,  the  herds  of  cows  and  goats 
that  the  lonely  alp-herds,  men  and  maidens,  have  been  tending 
all  the  summer  months,  descend  in  a  great  bravery  of 
wreathed  horns  and  clamouring  bells.  All  the  villagers 
who  have  stayed  behind  in  the  village  will  stand  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  in  critical  knots,  discussing  every  beast  that  passes 
towards  the  byres,  and  just  how  much  cheese  and  butter  each 
of  the  alp-herds  has  managed  to  prepare. 

Very  cunningly  the  alp-maidens  deck  the  horns  of  their 
cattle  that  day,  with  rowan  berries  and  marguerites  and  tufts  of 
heather,  and  those  rarer  flowers  that  grow  dangerously  on  the 
face  of  the  slippery  rocks  above  the  torrents.  All  the  furniture 
of  the  small  huts  is  piled  into  the  baskets  of  the  labourers  who 
have  gone  up  to  help  with  the  dismantling — cauldrons,  pails, 
churning-machines,  pans.  Only  the  crucifix  and  the  holy- 
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water  stoup  are  left  behind,  to  look  after  the  alp-hut's  fortunes, 
during  the  dark  impending  months.  How  comely  the  maidens 
look  that  day,  with  bunches  of  flowers  in  their  hats  and  flowers 
in  their  cheeks  and  flowers  all  about  them,  flowers  swinging 
between  the  horns  of  the  cows,  until  you  think  it  is  they  which 
make  all  that  music,  not  the  heavy  iron  bells  suspended  from 
their  embroidered  leather  collars.  So  the  cortege  sets  forth, 
the  queen-heifer  proudly  leading.  Soon  after  the  journey  begins 
a  breeze  brings  along  the  clear  autumnal  air  the  sound  of 
another  herd  moving  down  from  its  alp,  the  sweet  discordances 
of  the  cow-bells,  a  mooing  and  a  whinnying,  and  the  jubilant 
yodel  of  the  lads.  Till,  as  the  day  proceeds,  from  every  pocket 
of  the  mountains  the  sound  of  the  descending  herds  comes, 
like  a  host  of  belfries  moving. 

Until  at  length  the  exiles  gaze  once  more  on  the  wooden 
roof-tops  of  the  villages,  with  the  small  boulders  that  hold 
them  down  and  the  tiny  steeples  where  the  bells  ring  the 
Angelus  at  evening-time  to  bring  the  ploughman  in  from  the 
ploughland  and  the  herds  from  the  meadows.  And  now  the 
house-bells  and  the  church-bells  and  the  bells  of  the  herds 
clang  together,  for  this  is  the  great  moment  of  the  herdsman's 
year.  And  on  the  morrow  the  whole  village  will  gather  to- 
gether at  mass  to  give  thanks  for  fat  beasts  and  full  udders, 
for  dangers  overcome  of  flood  and  storm.  That  is  on  the 
morrow.  But  this  is  the  day  of  pagan  festival.  And  on  this 
day  there  will  be  many  oblations  to  the  god  Phuphluns. 
And  many  a  ring  to-night  will  be  slipped  on  a  finger  that 
was  barren  of  ring  before.  And  the  zither  will  twang  and 
the  guitar  strum  to-night.  A  brave  night,  under  keen  stars.  .  .  . 

I  must  not  fail  to  recall  a  day  of  pageant  in  Kufstein. 
Kufstein  was  then  a  tough,  gay  little  city  on  the  frontier 
between  Austria  and  Germany.  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  still  tough, 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  gay.  A  medieval  castle,  rising 
plumb  from  the  heart  of  the  place,  looked  down  less  grimly 
than  usual  on  that  day's  revellers.  All  day  long  fireworks 
cracked,  cannon  boomed.  At  the  head  of  the  contingent  from 
each  village  marched  its  prettiest  maiden,  sometimes  with  a 
black  or  white  witch's  cap,  sometimes  with  a  sportsman's 
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hat  gay  with  a  feather.  Suspended  from  her  shoulders  and 
resting  against  her  brocade  apron  was  a  small  keg  of  Schnapps. 
Gallantly  she  beat  time  with  her  small  silver  cup,  where  later 
there  would  be  such  fierce  competition  to  drink.  They  are  a 
many-sided  peasantry,  I  thought,  who  can  carve  a  saint 
and  his  sorrows  almost  as  quickly  as  they  can  swallow  a  litre 
of  wine.  High  over  their  heads  floated  their  silken  banners. 
So  throughout  the  day  the  coloured  villages  deployed  their 
beauty  and  strength.  When  night  fell,  the  youths  and  maidens 
surged  into  the  hospitable  inns.  How  room  was  found 
for  them  all  was  not  easy  to  divine,  for  earlier  in  the  day  you 
could  only  enter  an  inn  over  a  heap  of  serried  bodies.  All 
night  long  the  river  flowed  turbulently  by,  and  the  river  of  beer 
and  wine  was  not  less  turbulent. 

The  occasion  that  had  brought  us  all  to  Kufstein  was  the 
unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the  national  hero,  Andreas  Hofer, 
who  had  led  the  Tirolese  in  revolt  against  Napoleon  when  their 
own  Emperor  had  betrayed  them.  If  you  had  desired  to  create 
the  most  appropriate  figure-head  for  the  Tirolese,  you  would 
have  been  forced  to  invent  an  Andreas  Hofer  if  he  had  not 
previously  existed.  He  was  a  burly  Titan,  like  those  peasants 
marching  through  the  beflagged  streets.  He  had  a  huge 
beard  that  swept  on  to  his  chest  like  a  gush  of  stormy  water. 
He  was  the  landlord  of  an  inn — and  round  the  inns  of  the 
Tirol  the  whole  life  of  the  peasanty  is  centred  ...  or  it  still 
was  then.  It  was  the  fa9ades  of  the  inns,  painted  with  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  that  were  the  missals  of  the 
peasantry.  It  was  in  the  great  vaulted  guest-chambers  of  the 
inns  that  the  mayor  and  the  chief  farmers  and  the  priest  and 
the  postmaster  foregathered  over  brimming  flagons  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  community.  The  church  in  Tirol  was,  in  fact, 
an  outhouse  of  the  inn. 

Now  Andreas  Hofer  was  not  merely  a  landlord.  He  was  a 
landlord  of  South  Tirol,  and  the  determination  of  the  North 
Tirolese  to  win  back  their  kinsmen  from  the  Italian  bondage 
to  which  Versailles  had  condemned  them  was  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  pageant.  A  little  scene  was  re-enacted  several 
times  during  the  course  of  the  day.  You  saw  several  dozen 
little  blond-haired  Teutonic  darlings  cowed  under  the  trim- 
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cheon  of  a  fierce  black  Fascist,  and  warned  on  peril  of  their 
bones  not  to  speak  a  word  of  their  ancestral  language. 

Well,  the  problem  of  those  South  Tirolese  is  being  solved 
(I  have  recalled  lately  more  than  once).  They  are  to  be 
allowed  to  talk  their  language  again.  But  not  in  the  home- 
steads their  forebears  have  tended  for  generations.  They  are 
not  to  be  laid  to  sleep  in  the  little  cemeteries  where  their 
fathers  lie,  in  the  folds  of  the  valleys  of  Meran  and  Bozen. 
They  are  to  set  out — many  have  already  set  out — on  a  cold 
trek  northward.  Perhaps  they  will  be  permitted  to  take  the 
bones  of  their  fathers  in  their  rucksacks  with  them. 

When  the  day  of  Andreas  Hofer  comes  round  nowadays 
in  North  and  South  Tirol,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  Napoleon  they 
remember  as  the  arch-enemy  of  the  people.  Alas,  that  Andreas 
Hofer  should  have  died  that  day  in  Mantua,  for  so  much  less 
than  nothing ! 

Those  were  exciting  fireworks  that  night  in  Kufstein.  But 
the  bonfire  which  was  the  climax  of  that  summer  in  Tirol  was 
in  almost  a  literal  sense  a  planetary  one.  For  the  whole  of  the 
Alps  was  its  stadium,  its  spectators  a  whole  race  scattered  from 
valley  to  valley  northward  to  Bavaria,  southward  to  Italy.  It 
was  the  Sonnenwende.  I  was  back  in  Miihlau  again,  and  I,  too, 
lit  my  brand  among  my  fellow-pagans. 

With  the  first  hint  of  dawn  parties  of  young  folk  from 
Inntal,  Halltal,  Stubaital,  and  all  the  other  radiating  valleys, 
set  out  to  climb  the  mountain-slopes,  and  having  reached  the 
appointed  stations  after  many  hours,  to  build  up  their  bonfires. 
At  the  moment  of  sunset  torches  were  kindled,  bonfires  ignited. 
Peak  beyond  peak  blossomed  into  flame.  Then  the  bonfires 
flared  lower  down,  on  the  half-way  peaks,  then  they  started 
up  on  the  foothill  meadows.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Inn  was 
an  avenue  of  light,  a  cosmic  Champs-filysees. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it.  The  high  moment  of 
the  ritual  was  yet  to  come.  The  whole  mountain-face 
opposite  us  across  the  valley  suddenly  burned  against  the 
night  as  if  a  new  sun  were  switched  on.  A  myriad  bonfires 
flared  up  at  a  preconcerted  signal  as  if  they  were  one  bonfire. 
They  traced  the  four  limbs  of  a  vast  cross.  But  the  cross  was 
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not  allowed  to  burn  placidly.  It  started  winking,  darkening, 
flaring.  A  thin  gnat-noise  came  whining  across  the  vacancy. 
They  were  leaping,  the  young  people,  backward  and  forward, 
across  the  flames,  backward  and  forward  again,  shouting, 
hallooing.  So  their  pagan  ancestors  leapt  across  the  mid- 
summer beacons  in  the  shaggy  pre-Christian  time.  At  that 
same  moment,  the  fireworks  were  discharged  along  all  the 
ridges.  The  pockets  of  snow  flared  green  and  livid  ;  Bengal 
lights  encrimsoned  the  perpendicular  screes,  till  it  all  seemed 
a  landscape  out  of  a  more  direful  world  than  ours.  The  cross 
was  not  a  cross  any  more,  it  had  hooked  arms,  it  hugged  the 
mountain-side  like  an  obscene  beast. 

Down  from  the  mountains,  get  down  quickly,  you  are  seeing 
things  which  are  not  there  at  all,  never  were,  never  will  be. 
Hold  out  your  flaring  brands  before  you,  as  you  make  your 
way  from  scree  to  scree.  Here  the  woods  begin  again,  chestnut 
and  pine  and  beech.  Here  are  the  orchards  now.  You  are 
home  again,  among  the  sibilance  of  falling  streams.  That's 
Tristan,  the  St.  Bernard,  barking  there  from  his  kennel  under 
the  walnut-tree.  That's  old  Peppi  there,  the  giant  bull-frog, 
croaking  among  the  meadow-sweet.  Get  into  your  cool 
sheets,  pleasant  with  lavender.  You  saw  no  swastika  blazing 
on  the  mountain-face.  You  just  went  faint  and  silly  up  in 
that  thin  air. 
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I  HAD  gone  to  live  in  Tirol  to  become  a  fit  man  again.  During 
the  process  I  was  to  write  a  book.  Both  processes  were 
interrupted  by  a  little  matter  of  Russian  princes  and  shootings 
and  pools  of  blood  and  landladies'  daughters  calling  for  help 
in  nightgowns.  Some  reflection  of  those  events  is  to  be 
encountered  in  a  novel  entitled  The  Prince  or  Somebody,  which 
was  to  be  written  and  published  several  years  later.  In  the 
meantime,  there  in  Tirol  in  the  winter  of  1922-3,  I  felt  that 
condition  of  serenity  no  longer  prevailed  in  which  I  might 
conclude  the  processes  of  becoming  a  fit  man  again  and 
writing  the  book  then  in  hand.  I  will  go  to  Italy,  I  said,  and 
finish  Sea-coast  of  Bohemia — that  was  the  name  of  it — in  the 
island  of  Capri.  There  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate 
setting  ;  though  that,  as  I  explained  earlier,  did  not  weigh  one 
way  or  another.  1  journeyed  slowly  down  the  length  of  Italy 
to  Foggia,  struck  westward  to  Capri,  abode  there  for  a  time, 
moved  southward  through  Calabria  to  Sicily.  Sicily  became 
one  of  my  major  passions,  less  an  island  than  a  religion.  I 
returned  to  those  regions  next  year  and  the  year  after  that. 
I  will  not  recall  those  experiences  because  I  have  dealt  with 
them  at  length  in  two  travel-books,  Sunward  and  Sicilian  Noon. 
1  was  to  come  back  to  Sicily  about  a  decade  later  for  the 
background  of  my  novel,  The  Cambenvell  Beauty.  I  was  to 
come  back  in  the  spirit,  I  mean,  not  in  the  flesh. 

It  was  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1924, 1  settled  down  to 
a  book  to  be  entitled,  with  Milton's  assistance,  Store  of  Ladies. 
The  background  of  Store  of  Ladies  was,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  story,  a  Mediterranean  island  called  Fiore  del  Mare. 
I  had  hoped  to  avoid  that.  I  was  well  aware  that  from  each 
of  the  myriad  pinnacles  of  Capri  some  novelist  or  another  has 
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tied  a  streamer  .  .  .  *  South  Wind,"  "  Vestal  Fires,"  "  Lazy 
Isle  "...  and  the  tale  can  be  renewed  in  most  languages. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  I  must  needs  tie  my  own  streamer 
to  my  own  pinnacle,  so  I  came  back  to  Victoria  and  took  the 
Underground  to  Turnham  Green  and  evoked  them  all  ... 
the  twisting  road  from  Capri  to  Anacapri,  the  odorous  boskage 
of  lentisk  and  ilex  and  cistus  and  the  word-weaving  in  that 
aerial  vacancy ;  the  dusking  mountains  that  stride  southward 
from  Salerno  into  Calabria ;  Naples  extending  her  bow  of 
lights  towards  the  translucent  promontories  ;  the  lights  of 
the  tiny  fishing-craft  going  out  after  squid  in  deep  waters. 
And  the  spilth  of  anemones  and  jonquils,  and  violets  flanking 
the  terraces  of  emerald  wheat,  the  sleet-blue  blazing  of  lith- 
ospermum  in  the  rock-crannies,  the  stalks  of  arbutus  like  the 
pink  legs  of  pigeons.  .  .  . 

But  it  did  not  go  well  in  Turnham  Green,  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Life  was  too  complicated,  and  it  was  too  noisy. 
So  I  went  to  Tunisia  for  the  simplicity  and  silence  in  which 
I  might  achieve  my  tale  of  the  Singing  Island. 

I  found  neither,  in  point  of  fact.  I  went  to  a  small  hotel 
on  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  got  myself  very  much  mixed 
up  with  an  English  gentleman  and  his  French  sweetheart. 
He  used  to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  toothache,  I  learned,  which 
required  an  immoderate  quantity  of  ether  to  assuage  it.  In 
my  innocence,  I  more  than  once  made  myself  the  agent  for  the 
delivery  of  his  ether.  Having  inspired  a  large  quantity  of  the 
stuff  on  a  nose-pad,  he  would  go  out  with  the  lady  and  drink 
a  lot  of  champagne  and  beer.  They  would  then  return  and 
he  would  pursue  his  friend  up  and  down  the  galleries  of  the 
hotel  brandishing  a  loaded  revolver.  There  was  only  one 
room  he  would  not  insist  on  searching  ;  that  was,  of  course, 
mine.  It  was  inconceivable  that  one  English  gentleman 
should  let  another  English  gentleman  down,  and  protect  an 
erring  lady  from  the  due  consequences  of  her  error.  But  in 
course  of  time  the  whereabouts  of  the  lady's  hide-out  dawned 
on  his  befuddled  brain.  There  was  any  amount  of  shooting, 
just  as  there  had  been  in  Miihlau  over  Innsbruck,  when  I  had 
gone  there  to  find  peace  and  quiet  to  write  an  earlier  novel. 

And  he  was  normally  so  agreeable,  that  English  gentleman 
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in  Tunis,  when  he  did  not  have  toothache  and  allay  the  pangs 
of  it  with  ether.  He  finally  left  Tunis  for  Oran,  with  that 
same  lady  friend  and  another  one.  They  were  both  as  devoted 
to  him  as  they  were  to  each  other.  They  went  to  start  a  dress- 
making business.  It  was  an  attractive  menage  in  some  ways. 
I  had  got  Store  of  Ladies  finished,  too.  I  don't  quite  know 
how.  For  life  certainly  was  not  simple  in  Tunis,  either  inside 
or  outside  the  hotel.  And  it  was  not  quiet  either.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  Christian  carnival  when  I  first  entered  the  bright 
maze.  Confetti  frothed  out  on  the  crystal  air.  Trumpets 
blared.  The  way  the  forefathers  of  these  revellers  long  ago 
had  marched  to  destroy  Carthage  beyond  the  bay,  the  great 
decorated  carts  of  geisha  girls  and  Honolulu  cuties  rumbled 
between  the  ranks  of  subject  Islam  and  over  the  scattered 
dust  of  Imperial  Rome. 

And  soon  after  came  the  time  of  Muslim  Ramadan.  The 
Prophet  rose  and  growled  in  his  beard.  During  the  thud  thud 
of  the  insidious  desert  drums  and  the  long  wail  of  the  pipes, 
all  that  Carnival  merrymaking  sounded  thin  and  remote. 
We  fast  all  day  as  the  Prophet  Mohammed  did,  during  that 
sky-cracking  month  in  which  Allah  delivered  His  Koran  to 
His  Prophet  through  the  mouth  of  His  Archangel.  All  day 
long  the  minarets  are  white  tulips  piercing  the  bright  blue 
heavens.  At  dusk  they  blossom  suddenly  into  flame.  The 
oil  lamps  are  lit  round  the  circuit  of  the  parapet,  where  the 
muezzin  stands,  bidding  the  Faithful  to  turn  to  Mecca.  It  is  as 
if  the  constellations  have  tumbled  from  the  sky  head-over- 
heels,  and  are  caught  on  the  iron  sconces  where  they  fell. 
Here  are  the  booths  of  the  dancing  dolls,  here  the  booths  of 
the  human  dancers.  Here  is  the  Kabyle  maiden,  Fatima, 
whose  face  is  a  magnolia-bud  and  whose  limbs  are  as  volatile 
as  water.  Here  are  three  girls  from  Libya,  dancing  like  flames. 
In  this  booth  the  youths  from  the  Riff  pass  swords  through 
their  ribs  and  daggers  through  their  cheeks,  or  lift  lumps  of 
broken  glass  from  under  their  feet  and  devour  them  non- 
chalantly. And  this  insidious,  this  compelling  noise,  whence 
does  it  issue,  this  noise  stronger  than  any  heard  in  all  the 
fantastic  orchestration  ?  It  leads  the  feet  almost  against  their 
will  to  a  booth  on  the  edge  of  the  encampment.  Here  on  a 
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platform  beside  the  entrance  an  old  man  sits  squatting  on  his 
knees,  drawing  that  uncanny  music  out  of  the  shaft  of  a  long 
desert  reed.  His  eyes  are  open  but  they  do  not  seem  to  see. 
His  head  sways  slowly  on  his  scrawny  neck.  Pay  your  coin, 
then,  and  go  in.  Far  down  the  tent,  across  the  huddle  of 
bodies,  is  a  low  stage.  On  one  side  of  the  platform  are 
arranged  three  musicians  with  their  instruments,  a  drum,  a 
bagpipe,  a  reed.  A  few  feet  away  from  them  squats  the  snake- 
charmer  himself,  a  drum-shaped  basket  between  his  naked 
feet.  The  musicians  have  suspended,  or  have  not  yet  begun, 
their  playing.  He  stares  at  his  basket  in  absorbed  concentra- 
tion. The  air  is  thick  with  smoke.  Blue  whorls  from  the 
b'owls  of  hashish  pipes  circle  in  the  clogged  air. 

At  length  with  the  raising  of  an  eyebrow  or  the  lifting 
of  a  finger,  the  snake-charmer  gives  the  signal  to  his  musicians. 
The  bagpipe  player  and  the  reed-player  lift  their  mouthpieces 
to  their  lips,  the  drummer  touches  with  his  sticks  the  stretched 
hide  of  his  drum.  The  air  shudders,  a  thin  dry  keening  ascends 
like  a  swarm  of  mourning  gnats.  The  snake-charmer  slowly 
pulls  at  the  loose  end  of  the  cord  which  holds  the  covering  over 
his  basket.  The  drums  thud,  the  reed  wails,  the  bagpipe 
squeals.  Still  the  basket  seems  empty  as  a  skull.  The  music 
now  almost  imperceptibly  swirls  and  quickens.  He  bends 
towards  his  basket  and  with  his  wand  outlines  a  curt  gesture 
of  summons.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  heads  of  three  snakes 
rise  above  the  lip  of  the  basket,  straining  their  blunt  pale 
mouths  toward  the  wand,  as  if  from  that  dead  wood  issues  the 
unrestful  music  that  has  extracted  them  out  of  their  torpor. 
Then  he  rises  upon  his  knees,  and,  bending  backward  from 
his  hips,  pulls  back  his  wand  further  and  further  from  the 
basket.  The  snakes  follow,  craning  their  metallic  lengths 
towards  the  wand.  The  snake-charmer  rises  gradually  to  nis 
feet,  waving  the  wand  before  him  in  a  level  circular  motion 
till  at  length  the  bodies  of  the  reptiles  are  unwound  clear  of 
the  basket.  Round  and  round  their  heads  circle,  fascinated, 
to  the  circling  of  the  wand.  The  music  quickens.  The  wand 
quickens  its  arcane  passes.  The  serpents  quicken  their  sinuous 
response.  Their  tongues  dart  almost  too  quick  to  see.  Their 
tranced  eyes  stare  unblinking. 
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Having  completed  Store  of  Ladies,  I  realized  the  time  had 
come  to  tear  myself  away  from  the  musky  caverns  of  Tunis. 
So  on  a  fortunate  morning  I  rose  and  set  out  upon  my  journey 
to  Djerba,  the  Island  of  the  Lotophagi.  I  had  already  achieved 
some  of  the  most  alluring  stages  of  the  journeys  of  Odysseus. 
I  had  bathed  from  the  desperate  strand  of  Ischia  where  Circe 
converted  the  sailors  into  swine.  I  had  plucked  rosemary  in 
the  island  where  the  sirens  sang.  I  had  climbed  the  fumy 
volcanoes  of  Lipari,  where  Aeolus  delivered  the  bag  of  winds. 
And  here,  no  great  distance  away  from  me  in  Tunis,  was  the 
island  of  the  Lotophagi,  the  outer  limit  of  his  perils,  and  the 
most  sinister  of  them  all.  There  the  Lotophagi  dwelt,  that 
quiet  people,  who  offered  not  death  to  the  sailors  of  Odysseus, 
but  oblivion.  "  Now  whosoever  of  them  did  eat  the  honey- 
sweet  fruit  of  the  lotus,  had  no  more  wish  to  bring  tidings 
nor  to  come  back,  but  there  he  chose  to  abide  with  the  lotus- 
eating  men,  ever  feeding  on  the  lotus,  and  forgetful  of  his 
homeward  way." 

It  was  those  words  that  most  of  all  jangled  in  my  head 
when  I  awoke  several  mornings  later,  to  the  near  cry  of  the 
muezzin  on  his  minaret  and  the  loud  boom  of  the  gun  on  the 
yellow  shore.  I  had  come  to  Djerba  that  I,  too,  might  eat  the 
lotus.  But  t  happened  that  I  met  a  forgotten  community 
of  Jews  that  had  been  eating  lotus  for  two  thousand 
years. 

True  that  nowhere  upon  the  diverse  tempest-twisted  tracks 
of  the  Odyssey  had  I  not  met  Jews — whether  they  drank  Asti 
Spumante  in  Capri  or  the  volcanic  wine  of  Etna  in  the  counting- 
houses  of  Catania.  But  here  in  Djerba  I  met  the  Jewish 
Lotus-Eaters  ;  I  saw  them  immured  in  ghettoes  more  im- 
pregnable than  the  sunken  fortresses  of  Verdun — more  im- 
pregnable because  the  bastions  consisted  of  no  more  than  a 
string  slung  between  two  twigs  which  they  themselves  had 
suspended.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  insidious  enchantment 
of  lotus. 

So  it  was  that  the  thought  came  to  me,  not  that  Odysseus 
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was  a  Jew,  but  that  he  was  the  most  Jewish  of  the  Greeks  ; 
not  that  the  Odyssey  was  to  be  confused  with  the  forty-year 
wanderings  of  the  pastoral  Jews  in  the  stark  desert,  but  that 
it  was  a  pattern  of  the  adventures  of  the  later  Jews,  seeking 
Ithaca,  seeking  Zion,  across  a  hundred  seas,  perilous  with 
ogres  and  seductive  with  sirens. 

Once  or  twice  a  month  the  Compagnie  de  Navigation 
Olivier  had  a  boat  sailing  from  Tunis  to  Djerba,  almost  as 
primitive  as  the  galley  of  Odysseus  itself.  But  for  myself  I 
took  the  long  journey  by  train  round  the  flat,  sandy  coast  by 
way  of  Sousse  and  Sfax  to  the  oasis  of  Gabes.  At  Gabes  you 
leave  the  train  and  ascend  a  ramshackle,  groaning,  public 
automobile  for  the  south  wild  lands,  an  automobile  of  which 
it  is  claimed  that  it  does  not  burst  into  flames  more  than  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Squeezed  in  all  round  you  on  the  hard 
wooden  seats,  as  tight  as  cattle  in  a  truck,  the  Arabs  in  turban 
and  burnous  sit  upright,  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Hour  beyond 
burning  hour  they  do  not  move,  they  do  not  speak.  Strange 
how  much  more  dignity  is  theirs  in  that  stinking  box  than  in 
any  lordly  crop-skulled  Teuton  lolling  in  his  Mercedes  all  the 
way  to  Potsdam. 

You  enter  now  the  country  of  the  troglodytes,  the  dwellers 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  whom  Herodotus  in  his  journeying 
found  here  two  thousand  years  ago.  There  is  a  sort  of  cada- 
verous humour  about  them  and  about  the  things  they  eat  .  .  . 
"  serpents,  lizards,  and  other  similar  reptiles,"  Herodotus 
noted,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

And  when  these  dwellers  in  holes  desired  to  build  themselves 
a  metropolis  to  stand  in  the  eye  of  those  who  dwelt  in  square- 
roofed  adobe  hovels,  they  built  up  their  cliffs  in  the  naked 
noonday  and  punctured  them  with  holes.  It  is  the  very 
travesty  of  architecture,  a  comment  incredibly  ironical.  Story 
above  story  rise  the  fabricated  cliffs,  pressed  down  tight  over 
each  other's  roof.  It  is  as  if  a  troop  of  Jewish  comedians 
from  the  cheap  music-halls,  all  old-clothes-men,  stood  on  the 
stage  before  you  with  silk  hat  after  silk  hat  pressed  down  upon 
their  heads.  The  whole  air  is  one  of  pantomime.  Some  fat 
negress  ogles  by,  her  feet  clanking  with  silver  anklets.  She 
is  the  Widow  Twanky.  A  hooded  troglodyte,  the  masked 
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villain  of  the  play,  climbs  the  precarious  staircase  which  leads 
to  his  hutch  on  the  third  or  the  fourth  floor.  He  takes  out  from 
the  folds  of  his  burnous  a  wooden  key  as  huge  as  a  walking 
stick,  and  fits  it  into  the  keyhole  of  a  worm-eaten  door  which 
you  can  knock  down  with  a  breath.  You  expect  to  hear  him 
mutter  in  a  stage-whisper  :  "  Hist !  We  are  observed  !  " 
and  see  him  take  out  from  under  his  white  pantaloons  a  watch 
as  big  as  a  turnip.  The  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  sight 
of  a  few  coal-black  urchins  darting  in  and  out  of  those  dizzy 
doors  like  a  troupe  of  acrobats.  It  would  not  surprise  you  if 
the  very  camels,  chewing  a  sardonic  cud  in  the  square  below, 
were  synthetic ;  as  soon  as  they  get  their  cue  from  the 
orchestra,  they  will  rise,  wink  an  eye,  and  proceed  to  do  a  step- 
dance  with  each  separate  pair  of  legs. 

Now  from  Medenine,  the  Sabbath  being  over  and  the 
automobile  not  yet  being  reduced  to  three  buckled  wheels 
and  a  gear-box,  through  jackal-haunted  dunes,  past  the  forlorn 
half-buried  forum  of  some  unknown  Roman  city,  you  snort 
and  thunder  to  the  sea's  edge.  There  at  low  tide  you  can  almost 
step  from  block  to  block  of  the  viaduct  the  Romans  left 
behind  them.  So  you  cross  at  length  to  the  white  miracle  of 
Djerba  across  that  pellucid  strait. 

I  salute  you,  lovely  island  of  minarets  white  as  a  girl's 
thought,  of  domes  curved  and  toppling  like  a  wave  arrested 
that  moment  before  the  crest  splinters  into  the  green  trough, 
of  colonnades  shady  as  Eden,  of  olives  transfixed  in  a  silver 
silence,  of  bloomy  peaches  and  burning  lemons  ;  island  of  the 
lotus,  I  salute  you,  which  seduced  the  sailors  of  Odysseus  from 
Ithaca  and  the  progeny  of  Abraham  from  Zion. 

That  once  there  grew  a  fruit  here,  overpoweringly  enticing, 
Homer,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Herodotus,  make  abundantly 
clear.  What  else  attracted  hither  to  this  remote  beach  the  first 
adventurous  Jews  ?  What  else  attracted  me  ?  It  is  true  that 
whereas  you  gather  from  Homer  that  it  was  a  fruit  so  potent 
and  so  subtle  you  took  it  for  dessert  only,  Herodotus  infers  it 
was  a  sort  of  tabloid  food  which  did  away  with  the  necessity 
of  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner.  "  The  Lotophagi,"  says 
he,  "  live  entirely  on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus-tree."  Entirely, 
you  observe.  "  Man  hu  ?  "  indeed,  as  the  Hebrews  asked  when 
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they  first  saw  manna  upon  the  ground.  "  Man  hu  ?  What  is 
this  ?  "  I  wonder  that  some  scholar  has  not  attempted  to  prove 
that  manna  and  lotus  were  the  same  vegetable. 

What,  then,  was  the  lotus  ?  Had  I  not  come  to  Djerba  to 
feed  on  it  ?  No  man  to-day  shall  decide  what  it  veritably  was, 
saving  he  enter,  as  I  did,  into  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Jews. 
Certain  learned  half-wits  declare  the  lotus  was  no  other  fruit 
than  the  date  (though  Herodotus  explicitly  declares  that  in 
sweetness  it  resembled  the  date,  ergo  it  was  not  the  date). 
More  dangerous  patients  prove  laboriously  it  was  the  olive. 
Some  incline  to  the  berry  of  the  rhus  oxyacantboides — a  theory 
which  bears  its  condemnation  in  the  very  sound  of  it ;  a  few 
to  the  inspired  conviction  that  it  was  a  clover  whereof  the 
sailors  grazed  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  And  there  are  some, 
finally,  speaking  more  wisdom  than  they  know,  who  declare  it 
to  be  the  fruit  of  the  wild  jujube — ^i^yphus  lotus. 

1  say  they  speak  more  wisdom  than  they  know,  for  if  they 
were  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  that  tree  and  devour  it  straight- 
way, they  would  abandon  their  theory.  The  raw  lotus,  as 
Rawlinson  correctly  says,  looks  and  tastes  like  a  bad  crab-apple. 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  sailors  of  Odysseus  forgot  the  name 
of  their  native  land  in  the  stupefaction  caused  by  an  over- 
dose of  crab-apples  ;  or  that  acute  stomachic  pains  were  the 
cause  of  their  languor.  The  fact  is  that,  precisely  as  Herodotus 
remarks  with  a  somewhat  audible  sniff,  "  the  Lotophagi  even 
succeed  in  obtaining  from  it  a  sort  of  wine."  Exactly.  It  was 
the  wine  distilled  from  the  lotus  which  was  the  secret  of  it  all, 
the  most  potent  wine  I  have  ever  tasted.  And  it  is  not  the  few 
French  colonials  of  Djerba  who  distil  it,  or  drink  it.  They 
drink  the  imported  poisons  from  the  Tunisian  vineyards,  and 
should  a  real  French  wine  wander  into  their  exile,  their  bosoms 
shake  with  sobs.  It  is  not  the  Muslims  of  Djerba  who  are 
responsible  for  it,  the  Supreme  Teetotaller  having  turned  their 
talents  in  other  directions. 

It  is  the  Jews  of  Djerba  who  distil  the  lotus.  They  are  the 
Lotophagi,  by  which  you  must  translate  lotus-drinkers. 
Whether  it  was  the  Jews  in  the  Jewish  villages  of  Hara-Kebira 
and  Hara-Serira  who  seduced  the  sailors  of  Odysseus  from 
Tthaca  as  they  themselves  are  seduced  from  Zion,  I  will  not 
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decide.  So  early  as  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  peoples  of 
Israel  in  the  north  and  Judah  in  the  south  had  sunk  their 
differences.  It  may  be  that  the  people  of  Hara-Kebira  were  a 
colony  of  Israelites  and  the  people  of  Hara-Serira  a  colony  of 
Judeans  and  that  they  first  joined  forces  to  entertain  the  Greek 
strangers  from  the  Ionian  islands.  All  that  seems  to  be  rather 
hazardous  theorizing.  I  merely  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  if  you  would  now  desire  to  partake  of  the  lotus,  even 
where  those  old  sailors  partook  of  it,  it  is  from  the  hands  of  a 
Jew  you  must  receive  it  in  the  far  island  of  Djerba,  hemmed  in 
by  yellow  sands. 

Not  even  a  Jewish  stranger  will  find  room  in  either  of  the 
Haras,  or  ghettoes,  of  Djerba.  He  must  pitch  his  tent  in  the 
Gentile  village  of  Houmt-Souk,  where  there  are  one  or  two 
primitive  hotels.  This  is  the  metropolis  of  the  island,  though 
only  in  so  much  as  the  population,  which  is  pretty  evenly 
distributed  among  the  orchards  and  the  olive  groves,  coagulates 
here  rather  more  thickly  than  elsewhere.  The  villages  are,  in 
fact,  hardly  more  than  local  markets,  of  which  Houmt-Souk 
is  the  chief.  Here  gather  the  bronzed  Maltese  with  the  sponges 
wrested  from  the  fretted  bases  of  the  island,  and  the  poorer 
Muslims  lay  out  their  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  richer  Muslims 
and  the  Jews  sit  cross-legged  in  the  bazaars  among  the  rugs 
and  carpets  woven  in  those  curious  gabled  work-shops  that 
are  a  unique  feature  in  the  architecture  of  the  island,  breaking 
so  unexpectedly  into  the  familiar  lines  of  soaring  minaret 
and  curving  dome.  The  Jewish  goldsmiths  also  foregather 
here  with  the  gilt  trinkets  they  have  hammered  and  fretted  and 
bejewelled,  squatting  in  their  vaulted  rooms  in  the  Haras 
several  miles  away  ;  or  they  fasten  on  some  dusky  Libyan  leg, 
precisely  as  Herodotus  records,  "  a  ring  made  of  bronze." 
How  many  shadowy  centuries  back  extends  the  Jewish 
tradition  of  jewellery  in  Djerba  ?  Whence  derived  ?  From 
those  primal  goldsmiths  who  bedecked  the  heart  of  a  priest 
with  twelve  jewels  in  rows  ?  For  though  most  of  the  conven- 
tions they  work  in  are  Arabic  or  Byzantine  in  nature,  others 
are  earlier  than  the  Hellenic  from  which  the  Byzantine 
are  derived ;  sacerdotal  they  seem,  as  if  the  artificers  had  an 
uneasy  memory  of  that  thaumaturgic  jewellery  which  winked 
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with  its  own  fires  in  the  precincts  of  the  Lord,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  .  .  . 

But  let  it  not  be  understood  that  though  they  have  distilled 
the  lotus  and  are  masters  of  its  secrets,  the  Jews  of  Djerba 
have  had  their  business  instinct  spirited  away  from  them  by 
that  enchantment.  I  heard  a  story  from  a  young  Muslim  of  a 
felucca  beating  its  way  up  the  fringes  of  Africa  with  a  cargo 
of  pots  and  oranges.  The  boat  carried  three  passengers,  a 
Negro,  a  Muslim,  and  a  Jew  from  Djerba.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  on  the  journey  when  a  sea-serpent  was  descried 
opening  and  shutting  its  jaws  ravenously.  Regretfully  but 
swiftly  the  captain  threw  his  cargo  of  pots  and  oranges  over- 
board, hoping  to  appease  the  monster's  hunger.  The  monster 
duly  devoured  the  pots  and  oranges,  but  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  he  was  still  hungry,  whereon  the  captain  threw  the 
benches  overboard.  Having  swallowed  these,  the  serpent 
made  signs  that  he  was  rather  hungrier  than  when  he  started. 
The  captain  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw  over  successively 
the  Negro,  the  Muslim,  and  the  Jew  from  Djerba.  The  serpent 
was  now  convinced  that  he  had  never  met  a  more  engaging 
captain  in  his  life.  He  looked  like  swallowing  the  whole  ship 
when,  fortunately,  a  man-of-war  appeared  and  blew  the 
monster's  head  off.  There  was  a  general  rush  to  see  what  the 
interior  of  the  creature  looked  like.  It  did  not  disappoint  them. 
The  pots  and  oranges  were  all  neatly  arranged  on  the  benches 
and  the  Jew  from  Djerba  was  busy  selling  them  to  the  Negro 
and  the  Muslim. 

It  was  in  a  beautifully  disposed  company  we  set  forth  south- 
ward from  Houmt-Souk  to  explore  the  ghettoes  of  Hara- 
Kebira  and  Hara-Serira.  We  were  a  Protestant,  a  Muslim,  a 
Greek  Churchman,  a  French  Catholic,  and  a  Jew.  I  could  not 
help  pointing  out  to  my  friends  that  I  felt  like  a  hen  shepherding 
the  chickens  she  has  hatched  into  the  hen-coop  they  have 
deserted.  They  could  not  repudiate  the  analogy.  "  But  you 
seem  to  forget,"  said  the  French  Catholic,  a  somewhat  cynical 
young  gentleman,  "  the  part  the  Divine  Chanticleer  played  in 
the  fecundation  of  your  eggs."  When  we  approached  the 
entrance  into  the  first  ghetto,  the  Muslim,  being  a  native  of 
the  island,  said  a  little  uncomfortably  he  would  wait  for  us 
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outside  the  village.  I  am  certain  his  motive  was  not  a  sense  of 
social  superiority.  The  official  sheikhs  of  the  island  are 
Muslims,  it  is  true.  But  the  elite  are  a  small  handful  of  Jews. 
Indeed  a  tiny  house  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Hara  owned 
by  a  certain  Jew  who  was  a  preponderating  influence  not  only 
in  the  politics  of  Dj  erba  but  of  the  whole  colony.  His  property 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  was  considerably  more  extensive, 
but  he  preferred  squatting  on  a  Djerba  rug  with  a  decoction 
of  lotus  beside  him  to  sitting  stiffly  in  his  gilt  Louis  Quinze 
salon  amid  the  plop  of  Veuve  Cliquot  corks. 

My  friend's  motive  was  not  a  sense  of  social  superiority, 
I  repeat,  even  though  every  Jew  he  would  meet  in  the  village 
wore  a  garment  of  shame  to  distinguish  him  from  all  Muslims. 
But  it  was  a  garment  of  shame  from  which  the  shamefulness 
had  departed.  The  days  were  gone  when  the  wearing  of  that 
white  smock  was  attended  by  the  easy  danger  of  cuffings  and 
spittings  in  the  face.  But  even  when  the  danger  was  at  its 
greatest  in  the  dark  days  before  the  Powers  extracted  their 
Pacte  Fondamentale  from  Mohammed  Bey,  I  doubt  if  the  most 
ferocious  Muslim  did  not  pause  and  draw  back  at  the  threshold 
of  the  ghetto,  with  whatever  jeers  and  flinging  about  him  of  his 
camel-hair  rope  he  had  reached  thither.  It  will  not  be  imagined, 
of  course,  that  the  Muslim,  as  such,  was  forbidden  entrance 
into  the  ghetto.  But  however  he  may  dawdle  with  his  camels 
and  asses  on  the  high  road  on  either  side,  he  does  not  linger  in 
the  ghetto  itself.  A  certain  awe  is  upon  him,  he  walks  swiftly 
through,  urging  his  beasts  and  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left. 

No,  not  for  any  social  reason  did  my  friend,  the  Muslim, 
forbear  from  entering  the  ghetto.  And  I  can  assure  you 
it  was  not  for  any  dread  of  physical  violence.  I  say  this 
not  only  because  the  Jews  and  Muslims  of  Djerba  have  of 
late  lived  on  terms  of  scandalous  amity,  but  because  this 
particular  Muslim  was  an  Aissaouia,  and  therefore  very  readily 
subjected  himself  to  more  deadly  violence  than  any  Jew,  or 
indeed  any  Christian,  could  possibly  have  conceived.  In 
certain  conditions  of  religious  ecstasy  he  would  transfix  his 
whole  body  with  swords  till  he  looked  like  a  bull  in  the  arena. 
Moreover,  he  could  devour  live  scorpions  with  the  utmost 
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relish  in  attestation  of  the  glory  of  Allah  and  the  superiority 
of  Mohammed  over  his  predecessors,  Moses  and  Jesus. 

It  was  not  fear,  therefore,  that  kept  my  accomplished 
friend  beyond  the  circuit  of  the  ghetto.  It  was  taboo.  It 
was  the  piece  of  string  suspended  between  the  two  twigs 
stuck  into  the  opposite  corners  of  the  ghetto  street.  His 
friends,  the  Jews,  respected  his  own  taboo.  He  respected 
theirs.  But  as  foreigners  to  the  island  the  Catholic,  the  Greek 
Churchman,  and  the  Protestant  permitted  themselves  to 
proceed  with  me  into  the  places  of  my  kinsmen. 

The  houses  of  the  Jews  in  Djerba  are  indistinguishable  from 
the  houses  of  the  Muslim.  A  blind  wall  faces  upon  an  unpaved 
narrow  lane,  and  the  dark  door  is  opened  not  a  second  longer 
than  will  allow  you  to  enter.  You  find  yourself  in  a  sunny 
court  crowded  with  multitudes  of  children.  There  are  few 
trees  and  no  flowers  in  the  court,  for  there  is  no  living  water 
in  Djerba.  The  water  supply  of  the  island  consists  exclusively 
of  wells  and  rain-cisterns,  which  helps  to  explain  why  the 
Djerba  Jewesses  are  much  slimmer  than  their  sisters  in  Tunis. 
The  Djerbans,  like  Rebecca,  must  make  their  way  to  the  well, 
balancing  the  clay  jar  on  their  erect  heads.  The  Tunisians 
have  water  laid  on,  which  absolves  them  from  their  sole 
opportunity  of  exercise.  Not  that  their  menfolk  mind.  The 
Jewess  of  Tunis  is  valued  by  weight.  In  Djerba  she  is  more 
frequently  valued  by  her  headdress  of  gold  coins,  and  still 
more  frequently  by  charms  more  impalpable.  But  I  must  quell 
my  impatience  to  arrive  at  that  theme.  I  must  endeavour  first 
to  compose  her  setting. 

A  number  of  small  archways  on  three  sides  give  upon  this 
central  court,  and  each  is  the  entrance  to  the  single  vaulted 
chamber  which  is  the  whole  territory  of  a  single  family.  The 
walls  above  the  archways  of  this  central  court  are  sometimes 
inlaid  with  rows  of  coloured  tiles,  but  only  among  the  more 
elaborate  jewellers  and  the  master  carpet- weavers.  The 
building  consists  of  one  storey  only.  Usually  the  patriarch  of 
the  family  with  his  spouse  occupies  the  chamber  nearest  to  the 
door,  so  that  the  constitution  of  a  house  is  only  a  single  stage 
removed  from  a  tribal  encampment,  the  tents  merely  being 
stiffened  into  dried  brick  and  whitewashed.  The  cooking  has 
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no  ampler  machinery  than  a  few  three-pronged  clay  shards 
not  many  inches  high,  heaped  up  with  charcoal.  There  are 
no  chimneys  in  the  rooms,  of  course,  and  the  open  court  is  the 
sole  kitchen.  Water  is  stored  in  the  shadow  in  great  amphorae, 
of  precisely  the  shape  that  the  Romans  introduced  into  the 
island. 

As  you  enter,  the  first  thing  you  set  eyes  on  is  the  patriarch 
of  the  household  seated  upon  the  capital  of  some  pillar  which 
once  held  up  a  Roman  temple ;  he  turns  over  upon  his  knee 
the  pages  of  a  holy  book  expounding  an  earlier  creed,  a  creed 
worshipped  in  a  temple  earlier  than  the  Roman  temple,  in  a 
temple  overthrown  by  the  Roman  worshippers.  Little  does 
that  old  man  know  what  a  symbol  he  is  of  one  of  the  great 
revenges  of  history.  He  is  more  potent  than  Samson  with  the 
ruins  of  Dagon  about  him.  For  Samson  was  slain  with  Dagon, 
but  this  old  Jew  of  Djerba  has  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Jupiter, 
and  his  quiet  murmur  is  in  truth  a  hosanna  of  victory. 

A  brightly  striped  hanging  is  suspended  in  each  archway. 
You  push  this  aside  to  enter  a  small,  shadowy  vestibule,  and 
turning  right  or  left  you  enter  the  chamber  proper,  one-half 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  low  and  deep  recess.  In  this  recess 
the  whole  family  sleeps  upon  piled  rugs,  and  in  a  higher  and 
smaller  recess  in  one  of  the  side  walls  the  rest  of  the  family's 
rugs  are  stored  against  the  keen  winter  nights.  Other  belong- 
ings than  these  they  do  not  possess.  It  is  as  if  they  had  inherited 
from  some  remote  exodus  the  knowledge  that  he  travels 
swiftest  who  carries  least ;  as  if  their  lotus-heavy  somnolence 
were  sometimes  for  a  sharp  moment  disturbed  by  the  fancy 
that  the  whitewashed  brick  of  their  vaults  had  sagged  of  a 
sudden  into  the  brown  goat-hair  sacking  of  a  nomad  tent ; 
as  if  the  wandering  from  Palestine  into  Arabia,  from  Arabia 
across  the  torpid  sea  to  Abyssinia,  from  Abyssinia  to  this  quiet 
fringe  of  Libya,  must  on  the  morrow  be  resumed ;  and  the 
way  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  is  perilous  and  the  breath  of  the 
enemy  is  hot  upon  the  neck. 

We  had  not  left  taboo  behind  us  at  the  insubstantial  portals 
of  the  ghetto.  It  was  true  that  my  Catholic  friend,  with  his 
grace  and  good  spirits,  was  persona  grata  among  these  Jews 
of  Djerba  ;  moreover,  they  spoke  little  French  or  none,  and 
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he  a  certain  amount  of  their  Judeo-Arabic  (so  that  I,  incident- 
ally, had  an  easy  channel  of  communication  with  them).  And 
yet  the  moment  we  swung  aside  the  curtain  that  shielded  from 
the  sun  the  household  of  his  friend,  Sidi  Pinhas  Sabban,  a  sense 
of  taboo  once  more  asserted  itself.  It  was  an  arcane  sensation, 
difficult  to  describe,  and  I  can  vouch  that  my  own  conscious 
mind  had  no  part  in  it.  I  can  only  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
effect,  and  its  effect  was  to  exclude  my  three  Christian  friends 
from  that  dark,  vaulted  room  as  certainly  in  the  spirit  as  the 
Muslim  was  excluded  some  hundreds  of  yards  away  in  the 
flesh.  It  was  not  that  my  friends,  and  least  of  all  the  French- 
man, became  in  the  slightest  degree  embarrassed  or  ill  at  ease. 
It  was  merely  that  they  knew  that  they  were  outside,  excluded, 
and  we,  Sidi  Pinhas  Sabban  and  I,  were  within,  held  together 
in  a  mystery  till  the  end  of  time. 

When  I  come  to  reflect  upon  that  uncanny  moment,  I 
perceive  that  my  little  goldsmith  who  twists  gold  thread  in 
the  island  of  the  Lotus-Eaters  off  the  coast  of  Libya,  and  I,  the 
chance  wanderer  from  misty  England — we  were,  indeed,  the 
Elders  of  Zion.  And  what  made  it  notable  was  that  our  com- 
plicity was  a  thing  so  subtle  ;  secret,  spiritual,  spontaneous. 
We  had  not  sent  letters  to  each  other  in  invisible  ink  detailing 
the  latest  stages  in  our  plans  for  the  assassination  of  all  the 
Gentile  financiers  in  Lombard  Street  and  Wall  Street.  We 
had  made  no  swarthy  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  Muslim 
and  Christian  children  between  our  countries  to  be  ritually 
murdered  on  the  coming  Passover.  And  yet,  not  having 
conveyed  a  single  syllable  to  each  other  by  any  medium,  or 
having  been  in  the  faintest  degree  aware  of  each  other's 
existence  until  the  swinging  aside  of  that  curtain,  having  as 
common  superficial  currency  not  more  than  five  words  of 
French  on  his  side  and  five  of  Arabic  on  mine,  we  could  have 
organized  in  the  knowledge  of  our  oneness  vaster  projects 
than  those.  Drugged  as  he  was  by  African  lotus,  drugged  as 
I  was  by  Hellenic  asphodel,  we  had  a  potency  which  has 
already  performed  great  things  and  will  perform  them  again. 
It  had  made  their  creeds  for  our  Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox 
and  Protestant  friends  in  the  room  with  us  and  for  the  Muslim 
beyond  the  gate.  It  had  made  their  creeds.  It  may  unmake 
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them.  Who  knows  to  what  ultimate  creed  it  might  then 
address  itself,  even  until  the  fires  of  the  sun  wane  and  the 
glaciers  thrust  their  snouts  from  the  saddles  of  all  the  hills 
into  the  grey  nipped  lands  ? 

And,  I  repeat,  all  this  was  uncanny.  For  how  little  had  I 
in  common  with  this  brown-eyed  besmocked  little  Jew  from 
Djerba,  and  how  much  with  my  three  Christian  friends  !  For 
the  Protestant  was  an  Englishman  and  we  had  all  English 
literature  in  common  from  Beowulf  to  James  Joyce  ;  and  the 
Greek  and  I  had  in  common  the  memory  of  Theocritus  and 
the  golden  awe  of  the  Temples  at  Paestum.  And  if  the 
Frenchman  and  I  had  no  more  in  common  than  the  memory 
of  the  bottle  of  Chateau  Lafitte,  what  a  bond  was  there  ! 

Yet  soon,  soon,  verily,  in  the  bond  of  the  wine  distilled 
from  lotus  were  the  two  Jews  to  pledge  their  race  and  in  the 
sweetened  lotus  preserved  whole  in  spirit  to  record  the 
mystic  benefaction  of  manna.  Yet  I  confess  myself  baffled 
by  the  nature  of  the  taboo  which  imposed  itself  in  Pinhas's 
small  room.  First  he  brought  forth  two  three-legged  stools 
and  sat  himself  down  on  one.  He  expected,  I  gathered  shortly, 
that  I  should  assume  the  other.  But  I  did  not  do  so  until  I  had 
pressed  the  three  Gentiles  to  occupy  it  singly  or  divide  it 
between  them.  "  No,  no,"  whispered  the  Catholic.  "  It  is 
not  right.  We  Christians  must  sit  on  the  floor.  It  is  expected 
here.  Do  you  sit  upon  the  stool."  I  did  so,  my  head  somewhat 
in  a  whirl.  I  had  never  known  in  general  history  or  personal 
experience  the  Gentile  to  assume  or  so  submit  to  disabilities 
with  regard  to  the  Jews.  I  had  a  feeling  that  we  had  attained 
antipodes,  or  the  secret  side  of  the  moon.  Yet  I  could  not 
suppress  a  certain  sense  of  self-satisfaction  that  I  and  my 
brother  should  be  enthroned  on  stools  and  the  Christians  lie 
at  our  feet  upon  the  floor.  It  was  as  if  we  were  the  twin 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  outer  tribes  had  come  in  to 
pay  us  dues.  The  badge  of  his  shame,  the  white  smock 
imposed  on  his  fathers  by  the  fathers  of  his  Muslim  friends, 
became  in  this  curious  half-light  a  princely  robe,  the  garment 
of  a  high  mystery.  It  grieved  me  that  I  was  not  myself  thus 
marked  out.  But  I,  at  least,  I  too  sat  upon  a  throne.  What- 
ever smouldering  inferiority  complexes  my  Jewish  existence 
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in  a  Gentile  world  had  engendered  in  me  were  at  that  moment 
extinguished.  "  Make  yourselves  quite  at  home,"  I  said, 
with  gracious  condescension. 

Sidi  Pinhas  was,  it  was  evident,  happy  to  be  entertaining 
us.  His  wife,  he  said,  would  shortly  reappear  from  the  well 
where  the  camel  all  day,  at  the  end  of  a  tether,  made  his 
sardonic  rounds.  She  had  gone  with  their  first  baby  to  draw 
water.  In  the  meantime  he  drew  forth  a  cruse  of  wine.  He 
carefully  poured  away  the  layer  of  olive  oil  with  which  it  was 
protected  from  the  air,  even  as  the  wine  of  the  Romans  two 
thusand  years  ago  was  protected  and  the  wine  of  the  Italians 
to  this  day.  Then  he  passed  a  glass  over  to  me  and  I  made 
politely  to  pass  it  further  to  my  friend,  the  Frenchman.  Once 
more  I  heard  the  thud  of  the  wings  of  taboo  in  the  air. 

"  Cashair  !  "  he  exclaimed,  urgently.  "  Cashair  !  "  1 
wondered  in  what  language  he  spoke.  But  I  perceived  from 
my  host  that  it  was,  in  fact,  I  and  not  the  others  who  was 
expected  to  drink  that  wine.  "  Cashair  !  "  my  host  repeated. 
But  upon  his  Jewish  lips,  although  there  was  no  demonstrable 
difference  in  his  mode  of  pronouncing  the  word,  I  promptly 
understood  it.  Kosher,  to  be  sure,  the  wine  was  Kosher. 
I  saluted  him  and  raised  the  wine  to  my  lips,  such  a  wine  as  I 
had  never  before  tasted.  A  certain  acidity  there  was  about  it, 
but  an  insidiousness  which  had  once  worked  legendary  woe. 
I  was  drinking  the  wine  distilled  from  the  lotus,  incredibly 
after  two  or  three  thousand  years  denied  the  Gentile  and 
become  the  Jew's  proud  privilege — Cashair,  forbidden  !  For 
that  was  the  stress  placed  upon  the  word  by  the  Frenchman. 
Till  that  time  I  had  only  known  Kosher  as  a  dietary  mode  or 
substance  which  all  the  world  might  partake  of  and  the  poor 
Jew  must.  It  had  now  become  a  stuff  of  taboo.  Only  the 
proud  Jew  might,  and  the  poor  Gentile  must  not. 

Not  that  my  friends  were  denied  good  cheer.  To  them 
Sidi  Pinhas  brought  a  flask  of  boukha,  which  for  some  reason 
they  might  partake  of  while  the  distilled  lotus  was  denied  them. 
To  them  he  brought  dried  cakes  ;  to  me,  in  addition,  the  lotus 
itself  preserved  in  spirit — nebk,  he  called  it ;  and  then  for  us 
all,  out  of  the  rug-recess,  he  brought  a  dish  of  still  warm 
cooked  meats,  in  the  three-pronged  clay  shard  in  which  it 
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had  lately  been  prepared.  It  was  whilst  we  were  engaged  upon 
these  foods  and  these  liquors  to  wash  them  down  that 
his  wife  appeared,  the  loveliest  lady,  I  think,  I  ever  set 
eyes  on. 

I  have  seen  in  various  lands  ladies  who  were  lovely  in 
various  modes.  But  the  wife  of  Sidi  Pinhas  (and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  greater  part  of  these  Jewesses  from  Djerba  though 
she  was  the  loveliest)  had  a  beauty  I  could  not  associate  with 
any  living  race  I  had  encountered.  She  was,  of  course,  a  long 
way  removed  from  the  cold  creatures  of  the  north,  fair  as 
they  are.  Under  no  grey  skies  were  those  eyes  enkindled. 
But  she  was  beautiful,  not  in  the  way  that,  for  instance, 
Spanish  women  are  beautiful,  or  Italian  women,  or  the 
Turkish  women  whom  Angora  has  ordered  to  walk  forth  un- 
veiled. She  recalled  to  me  for  a  moment  the  beautiful  Bedouin 
women  of  the  mainland,  but  I  was  quick  to  see  that  that 
was  because,  like  them,  she  wore  great  bangles  over  her 
elbows  and  above  her  brown  feet,  and  the  folds  of  her  gown 
were  held  together  by  a  large  chased  clasp.  But  she  had  not 
their  nimbleness,  their  inquisitive  chin,  their  ridged  nose, 
their  restless  eyes.  She  wore  a  headdress  of  gold  coins  and 
seemed  less  like  a  living  woman  of  the  people,  despite  the 
child  at  her  breast,  than  the  queen  of  some  race  that  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Or  had  I  not  seen  somewhere  certain  women  not  unlike 
her,  in  their  gravity,  in  their  calm  assurance  ?  Where  had  I 
seen  them  then,  if  at  all  ?  Then  of  a  sudden  I  remembered,  in 
southern  Italy,  in  Greek  marbles,  in  the  funeral  steles  of 
Athens.  It  was  they  who  seemed  her  kinswomen,  not  the 
urgent  and  ardent  Jewish  women  out  of  Eastern  Europe, 
not  the  tempered  Jewish  women  of  Western  Europe  and 
America.  She  seems,  and  all  the  Jewesses  of  Djerba  seemed, 
not  Jewish,  not  Semitic,  but  Greek.  She  seemed  even  earlier 
than  Greek,  as  if  she  went  back  to  the  Greek  beginnings  in 
Crete  and  Mycense.  There  I  had  seen  her  precise  image,  I  now 
at  length  realized,  that  same  full  chin,  those  long,  grave  eyes, 
that  unilinear  brow  and  nose.  I  had  seen  her  in  the  pattern 
of  a  Cretan  vase  treading  an  airy  dance,  or  bearing  an  urn 
upon  her  head  or  distilling  potions  out  of  secret  herbs.  More 
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recently,  she  had  been  distilling  out  of  lotus  the  wine  I  held 
to  my  lips  now. 

What  secret  does  that  Jewess  of  Djerba  hint  at,  who 
seemed  so  much  more  Greek  than  Jewish  ?  What  irrecover- 
able knowledge  must  first  be  recovered  before  it  shall  be 
divined  ?  For  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  she 
stands  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  Jewish  race,  that  she  presents 
its  archetype  unperverted  by  the  strains  of  Khazar  or  Iberian 
or  Teuton,  shall  we  dare  to  believe  that  the  Jews  were  primor- 
dially  creatures  of  the  Mediterranean  seacoast  and  island 
rather  than  sullen  wanderers  from  the  gaunt  Arabian  penin- 
sula ?  The  aspect  of  these  or  those  do  we  perpetuate,  these 
swift  Greek  creatures  of  sea  and  wind  whom  no  creek  in  the 
ultimate  antique  seas  did  not  harbour,  or  those  swarthy  sub- 
mitters, the  Arab  Semites,  those  paragons  of  the  principles 
of  sterility  ? 

Is  it  preposterous  that  the  Jewess  from  Djerba  should 
lead  us  so  far  away  from  all  our  ancient  anchorages  ?  Go 
with  me  so  far  as  this,  then.  Admit  the  Jewess  of  Djerba 
and  her  kinsfolk  in  those  proud  ghettoes  to  be  not  mere  dull, 
workaday  Jews.  Admit  that  when  Odysseus  brought  back 
to  their  ships  those  of  his  sailors  who  had  fed  upon  lotus,  he 
could  not  find  certain  of  them.  For  these  had  found  sanctuary 
in  the  ghettoes  and  had  therein  taken  to  themselves  Jewish 
maidens  for  wives  ;  they  it  was  who  produced  the  race  of  the 
modern  Lotophagi,  whom  you  may  visit  for  yourselves,  those 
Hellenic  Hebrews  who  read  the  Torah  of  Moses  and  feed 
upon  the  Lotus  of  Homer. 

I  cannot  leave  Djerba  to  set  out  upon  my  next  journey 
without  a  reference  to  the  architecture  of  the  place,  a  loveliness 
that  needs  no  draughts  of  lotus  to  win  you  to  its  beauty. 
It  is  an  unpretentious  and  anonymous  architecture  ;  a  crafts- 
man builds  a  shrine  there,  as  your  neighbour  gets  the  carpenter 
to  build  him  a  table.  Yet  in  a  few  weeks  your  neighbour  has 
forgotten  who  the  carpenter  was,  and  the  carpenter  that  he 
ever  constructed  that  table.  So  that  there  is  an  air  of  im- 
promptu about  the  Djerban  architecture,  and  none  of  the 
little  mosques  with  which  that  strange  island  is  dotted,  stands 
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out  from  its  brothers,  any  more  than  a  steeple  of  foxgloves 
from  the  other  foxgloves  in  a  thicket.  So  it  seemed  to  me  as  I 
walked  about  by  day,  in  the  strong  realist  sunlight.  It  was  as 
if  a  race  of  giant  children  had  piled  together  cubes  and  domes 
and  minarets  which  they  kept  stocked  in  a  huge  play-box. 

It  happened  two  or  three  nights  after  I  arrived  in  the 
island  that  I  could  not  sleep.  A  sort  of  ghostly  insistence 
seemed  to  be  plucking  aside  the  curtains  of  my  bedroom, 
but  they  would  not  budge,  they  were  so  heavy  ;  being  woven 
out  of  the  coarse  goat-hair  from  which  they  also  weave  the 
Djerban  saddle-cloths  well  known  in  those  regions.  So  I  rose 
instead  and  passed  out  of  my  room  and  out  of  the  inn  into  the 
village  square.  I  can  recall  no  moment  more  tremulous  and 
exquisite.  Moonlight  held  the  island  in  suspension  like  some 
pale  body  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  sea.  Those  white 
surfaces,  flat  or  rounded,  which  were  by  day  almost  too 
bright  to  look  on,  so  da2zlingly  their  whitewash  refracted 
the  sun,  looked  like  the  inner  curves  of  white  flowers  as  they 
might  seem  to  the  probing  bee,  if  he  has  eyes  for  anything 
but  pollen.  But  the  strange  thing  was  this,  that  all  the  air  of 
impromptu  and  simplicity  which  invested  those  buildings 
by  day  was  gone.  You  could  not  but  believe  that  their  artists 
had  designed  them  specifically  for  this  apocalypse  of  the 
moonlight,  as  some  painters  intend  their  paintings  to  be 
revealed  only  in  certain  lights  or  at  certain  distances.  There 
in  the  moonlight  of  Djerba,  all  that  artful  architecture  was 
disintegrated  into  the  very  anatomy  of  beauty.  There  was 
such  perfect  proportion  and  correspondence  of  parts  as 
Vitruvius  and  the  Renaissance  theorists  of  architecture 
studied  and  expounded  in  vast  tomes,  but  rarely  themselves 
captured.  I  recall  one  small  mosque  of  which  the  outer 
aspect  seemed  to  me  as  supreme  as  the  inner  aspect  of 
Gallia  Placidia's  tomb  in  Ravenna,  which  seemed  to  me 
then  and  still  remains  the  loveliest  thing  I  have  set  eyes  on. 
The  mosque  in  Djerba  was  surmounted  by  a  dome,  based  on  a 
square  pediment,  about  a  third  as  high.  The  rim  was  clearly 
margined  above  the  perpendicular  surfaces.  Below  the  pedi- 
ment three  domes  of  a  much  smaller  segment  pursued  each 
other  like  three  dolphins.  Below  these  the  cube  extended 
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which  was  the  main  body  of  the  mosque.  The  porch  that 
stood  against  this  main  cube  was  three-fold,  repeating  the 
three  domes.  The  outline  of  the  triple  arches  was  echoed  by 
a  shadow  of  themselves  that  hung  above  and  behind  the 
flowing  roof.  Upon  the  right  hand  a  great  square  block.  .  .  . 

No,  I  cannot  hope  to  analyse  this  wizardry  into  the  terms  of 
a  theorem  in  geometry.  I  cannot  hope  that  words  will  convey 
the  deep-sea  beauty  of  the  deserted  arcades  ;  or  of  that  ribbed 
dome  which  floated  above  the  palms,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed 
a  breath  of  air  must  disperse  it,  so  exact  that  you  might  have 
thought  it  beaten  out  of  a  metal  more  lovely  than  silver  and 
more  rigid  than  steel.  What  use  is  it  to  evoke  that  image 
of  the  turbaned  man,  riding  upon  his  ass  by  the  angle  of  the 
thick  wall  compact  of  moonlight ;  and  oblique  to  the  mass  of 
the  wall  the  line  of  the  mosque  beyond,  that  seemed  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  sea's  bed  ;  or  to  conjure  up  the  domes  that  capped 
it  like  a  sequence  of  waves,  curved  and  toppling,  petrified  at 
the  moment  of  their  apogee  ?  And  the  man  at  the  angle 
of  the  wall,  who  was  he  then  ?  He  was  Haroun  el  Raschid 
riding  about  in  Baghdad,  none  knowing  who  he  was  ;  he  was 
Saladin  in  the  roumi's  camp,  and  Burton  in  Mecca,  smiling 
into  his  beard.  He  was  all  the  mystery  and  the  secret  humour 
of  the  East,  the  impresario  of  this  lunar  stage-setting. 

It  is  a  place,  I  warrant  you,  to  craze  your  wits,  that  island  of 
Djerba  when  the  moon  is  on  it. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

I  WAS  in  England  again  that  summer.  I  went  up  to  Grasmere 
where  I  had  not  been  since  those  other-worldly  days  at  the 
opening  of  the  War.  It  rained  in  Westmorland.  I  remem- 
bered Umbria,  where  I  had  passed  on  the  northward  way 
home.  Westmorland  rain  for  warp  and  Umbrian  sun  for 
woof,  that  was  the  tapestry  that  swung  about  the  corridors 
of  my  mind,  as  I  cowered  beneath  a  huge  mackintosh  sheet, 
and  through  an  aperture  grim  and  grudging  as  a  window  in  a 
twelfth-century  fortress,  looked  out  on  the  spectacle  of  the 
Grasmere  sports. 

That  was  the  setting  of  my  fiesta  in  England.  Insistently 
sound  and  sight  of  another  fiesta  in  Assisi,  upon  which  I  had 
unwittingly  descended,  interwove  its  threads  with  the  gallant 
business  before  me.  There  was  something  almost  mathe- 
matical in  the  harmony  with  which,  by  cogency  of  their 
contrast,  they  supplemented  each  other,  the  one  so  inexorably 
English,  the  other  so  agelessly  Italian.  Here  rain,  and  such 
rain  that  the  very  mountains  were  dissolved  in  it.  Sunlight 
there,  and  such  sunlight,  that  you  felt  you  could  fill  a  cup  from 
it  and  drink  it.  Here  from  beyond  the  fells  the  hounds  came 
in  baying  for  the  great  drag  which  leads  them  through  bush, 
through  briar,  over  scree  and  scar  : 

Another  flap-mouth d  mourner,  black  and  grim ', 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice  ; 
Another,  and  another  answers  him.  .  .  . 

And  there  the  ringing  of  bells  that  evening  was  the  atmo- 
sphere itself,  not  an  interruption,  extraneous  and  periodic. 
Along  the  streets  went  the  music  of  bells,  and  beneath  the 
roofs  the  echoes  lay  flickering.  Through  windows  and  below 
doors  the  music  entered,  till  every  inmost  room  was  full  of 
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the  beauty  of  them.  At  one  moment  it  was  quiet  as  a  tree 
on  a  day  unvisited  by  wind,  so  that  it  seemed  less  like  sound 
than  the  falling  of  feathers  from  hosts  of  invisible  birds.  At 
another  of  one  accord  they  crashed  into  tumult.  Higher  and 
higher  rose  the  throats  of  their  jubilation  until  it  seemed  that 
the  sun  himself  was  a  great  burnished  golden  bell  swinging 
in  the  loud  skies. 

Now  the  heavyweight  wrestling  had  begun.  Conceive 
these  vast  fellsmen,  knotted  and  thewed,  "  crooked-knee'd 
and  dew-lapp'd,"  almost  "  like  Thessalian  bulls,"  descending 
suddenly  upon  the  piazza  at  Assisi.  Would  the  townsmen 
have  regarded  them  mildly  and  wonderingly  as  the  Sicilians 
looked  upon  the  vessels  of  Theocles  when  the  first  Greeks 
were  driven  by  storms  upon  Sicily  and  took  shelter  over 
against  the  beach  where  Naxos  was  fated  to  grow  and  Tauro- 
menium  to  look  down  ?  Or  would  they  have  fled  half- 
swooning  to  the  lower  church  of  Saint  Francis,  which  is  firmly 
built  as  any  Norman  keep,  and  magnificent  as  any  sunset  with 
the  frescoes  of  Giotto  ?  Yet  regard  the  courtesy  of  our 
wrestlers,  as  Ossa,  in  pink  tights  and  maroon  slips,  approaches 
Pelion,  whose  slips  are  emerald-green  and  tights  crimson. 
With  what  nobility  mountainy  hand  clasps  hand  before  the 
fall  and  the  very  moment  after  its  accomplishment ! 

But  what  a  strange  prancing  of  this  is  theirs,  while  the 
wrestle  is  in  progress,  compounded  of  elements  of  Prussian 
goose-step  and  Alabaman  shimmy-shake  and  Zambesi  death- 
dance  !  And  the  hands,  with  what  seeming  futility,  and  with 
what  deep  cunning,  they  seek  advantage  upon  columnar 
thigh  and  rocky  neck  !  Behold  the  pink  and  maroon  has 
lifted  emerald-green  and  crimson  clear  from  his  feet.  What  ? 
Is  it  over  now  ?  Emerald-green  has  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 
Watch  him  climbing  his  rival's  body — so  it  seems — as  if  he 
were  a  baboon  and  his  rival  a  tree.  He  winds  himself  about 
him  as  inextricably  as  the  snake  about  Laocoon.  Aloft 
there  he  meditates.  Pink  and  maroon  would  shake  him 
down  if  he  could.  So  soon  could  a  tree  shake  down  its 
branches.  Emerald-green  has  thought  the  problems  of  life 
over  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  He  descends.  The  prancing 
begins  again — Zambesi,  Alabama,  Potsdam.  Will  it  ever 
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end  ?  This  is  becoming  monotonous.  Suddenly  the  hulk 
of  pink  and  maroon  is  reft  from  its  feet  and  whirled  about 
the  head  of  emerald-green  like  the  blades  of  a  propeller. 
Down,  down  he  falls  ;  stolen  his  laurels,  champion  last  year 
invincible  : 

And  early  though  the  laurel  grows 

It  withers  quicker  than  the  rose. 

And  these  peasants  that  have  come  up  from  spraying  the 
vines  ?  Here  is  loveliness  in  place  of  strength.  And  why  do 
all  the  women,  and  the  boys,  and  girls  also,  why  do  they 
suspend  cherries  from  their  lips  or  twine  them  about  their 
ears,  or  set  them  smouldering  in  their  hair  ?  And  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  enormous  traffic  in  small  clay  bells,  white- 
washed and  painted  in  crude  designs  ?  And  all  this  stealing 
up  from  behind  and  a  girl  tearing  away  from  a  pursuing  boy, 
as  she  hugs  her  bell  to  her  bosom  ?  I  begin  to  understand. 
There  is  a  chance  of  a  twofold  glory  to-day.  One  :  Who  shall 
keep  her  bell  inviolate  against  all  these  hazards,  for  slim  lads 
are  lurking  in  every  shadow,  most  alert  when  seeming  most 
obtuse  ?  Two  :  If  my  bell  is  smashed,  how  many  bells  can  I 
smash  in  my  turn,  before  the  last  note  falls  from  the  belfry 
of  Saint  Francis  and  we  go  home  to  the  reckoning  ?  (The 
whole  Apennine  valley  is  aflood.  Wave  after  wave  of  sunset 
beats  upon  Spoleto  and  Foligno.  Perugia  in  the  west  there 
is  a  city  for  no  mortal  habitation  ;  so  austere  and  exalted  is  it, 
as  if  the  saints  had  gathered  there.)  Crash  and  crash  !  Peppina's 
bell  this  time,  and  she  has  guarded  it  so  jealously  all  this  while  ! 
What  protection  against  Rosario,  limb  of  the  devil !  And  he 
looks  more  innocent  than  all  the  writings  of  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge.  Oh,  beware  of  Rosario,  Peppina,  he  will  make 
attacks  upon  you  even  more  insidious  than  these  ! 

Now  they  are  doing  the  pole-jump,  the  lads  from  Seathwaite 
and  Borrowdale,  though  the  undiscouraged  rain  makes  the 
take-off  difficult.  Run  forward,  pole  planted,  slowly,  slowly, 
the  body  rises,  in  a  curve  melodious  as  a  violin.  The  feet  are 
over  the  horizontal  bar  at  length,  the  pole  thrust  away  with 
a  quick  jerk,  down  on  all  fours  in  the  soaked  grass.  But 
now  the  whole  wet  world  turns  its  head  from  the  meadows. 
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What  is  happening  now  ?  The  guides  run  up  the  steep  fell 
behind  us.  The  mist  almost  obliterates  them  save  for  here  a 
red  vest,  a  bright  yellow  vest.  Where  should  my  mind  wander 
• — with  these  tearing  through  the  stalks  of  bracken  and  over 
the  wet  rocks  to  the  banner  on  the  peak  there,  the  climax  of 
this  arduous  day  ?  With  those  ascending  the  steep  streets 
homeward,  a  few  nursing  their  inviolate  bells,  most  telling 
gleefully  the  tale  of  their  achievements,  holding  proudly  the 
clay  bell-stump  which  has  been  the  instrument  of  calamity  ? 
With  these  and  those,  both,  Grasmere,  Assisi,  warp  and  woof ! 
Oh,  a  goodly  pattern  ! 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


I  HAD  already  been  to  Greece,  as  I  described  earlier  in  these 
pages.  The  Great  War  had  taken  me  there.  In  the  spring 
of  1926,  1  set  out  under  my  own  steam,  with  a  rucksack,  a 
walking-stick,  and  a  primer  of  Modern  Greek. 

There  are  several  ways  of  going  to  Greece.  (Or  there 
were,  in  that  blissful  interregnum  of  the  twenties.  The  matter 
becomes  less  simple,  from  war  to  war.)  You  could  go  to  bed 
in  your  Pullman  in  Calais  and  get  up  in  a  few  mornings  with 
Messrs.  Cook's  agent  leading  you  gently  by  the  hand  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Acropolis.  Or  you  could  storm  Athens  frontally, 
by  steamer  through  the  Aegean  waters.  But  the  slower, 
grimmer,  and  subtler  way,  is  round  the  ultimate  southern 
coasts  of  Italy,  along  her  toe  and  instep  and  heel.  You  may 
have  learned  from  Paestum,  or  Segesta  in  Sicily,  how  sublime 
the  memorials  of  Greece  are.  You  can  learn  in  Southern 
Italy  how  much  less  solid  than  sand  they  might  be. 

What  name  is  this,  then,  of  the  forlorn  station,  in  this 
landscape  of  thistles  and  scrub  and  barren  watercourses  ? 
With  what  wry  humour  have  they  preserved  the  name  of 
Sybaris,  which  makes  a  mockery  of  all  past  and  future  luxury  ? 
And  are  these  swirls  of  dust  that  go  racketing  along  the  line, 
or  are  they  ghosts  of  ladies  dead  and  gone,  seeking  for  an 
insubstantial  rouge  to  redden  phantom  lips  ?  Along  all  these 
coasts  once  stood  the  tinted  marble  of  temples.  Nothing 
remains  of  them  now  but  sand-dunes  and  racked  pines  blown 
inward  by  the  fury  of  the  sirocco.  Bridge  after  bridge  lies 
tumbled  into  the  swift  shallow  rivers  where  the  Greek  youths 
once  bathed.  Northward  from  the  sea  extend  the  vast  malarial 
plains.  Suddenly  the  naval  base  of  Taranto  swings  into  view, 
and  the  lean  wolfhound  destroyers  lie  tense  in  those  same 
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blue  waters  where  once  the  galleys  of  the  expunged  empire 
darted,  bringing  in  purple  from  Tyre  and  sponges  from  the 
Dodecanese  Islands.  And  there,  then,  is  Brindisi,  threshold 
to  Greece.  You  will  approach  Greece  through  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  the  wild  western  uplands.  You  will  plunge 
through  centuries  of  medieval  night.  For  a  time  there  will 
be  little  more  than  a  stone  and  an  inflection  and  a  syllable  to 
remind  you  of  what  breathless  land  you  have  entered.  Then 
gradually  the  splendour  begins  to  beckon,  Athens  calls  across 
mountains  and  valleys,  like  a  sun  forcing  his  way  through 
vapours. 

But  the  Catholic,  the  medieval,  world  was  not  to  let  me 
go  so  easily.  For  as  I  entered  into  Brindisi,  upon  the  evening 
of  Good  Friday,  there  was  the  sound  of  mournful  music  in 
the  streets  and  crowds  following.  It  was  the  procession  of  the 
dead  Christ,  with  members  of  the  religious  fraternities  clad 
in  white  robes  and  fearful  slitted  blue  hoods  and  thorns  about 
their  brows.  They  carried  tapers  burning  windlessly  in  that 
hushed  evening  air,  and  a  weeping  Mary  went  before  them, 
holding  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Behind  them  went  the 
prostrate  image  of  Christ  on  a  bier,  daubed  with  blood,  and 
the  winking  children  in  procession,  the  old  men  suppressing 
their  tears,  the  old  women  abandoned  to  them.  How  different 
those  gods  and  saints  had  been,  in  the  temples  there  beyond 
the  Ionian  waters,  whose  shrines  I  should  shortly  visit !  They 
had  been  calm  and  young  and  full  of  joy  and  lust,  and  the 
oldest  gods  had  been  the  youngest  of  them  all.  ILheu  fugaces  ! 
They  have  had  their  brief  day.  Or  is  their  brief  day  over  ? 
That  saint  in  the  roadside  chapel,  there  .  .  . 

So  I  meditated,  a  little  solemnly,  walking  in  the  tail  of  the 
procession  along  the  main  street  of  Brindisi,  when  I  became 
aware  that  the  trousers  I  had  confided  in,  my  sole  trousers, 
had  betrayed  me.  I  had  no  other  luggage,  as  I  have  said, 
than  my  rucksack.  The  rucksack  contained  no  second  pair 
of  trousers,  partly  because  there  was  no  room  for  them,  partly 
because  1  could  not  afford  them  at  the  time.  I  remembered 
the  white-pleated  kilts,  the  fustanellas,  I  had  seen  the  peasants 
wearing  on  my  earlier  visit  to  Greece.  I  had  hoped  my  trousers 
would  see  me  through  to  the  Ionian  shore,  until  I  could  fit 
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myself  out  in  a  fustanella.  But  no,  they  were  falling  to  pieces 
about  my  loins.  The  mishap  caused  not  laughter  but  solicitude, 
for  they  have  the  most  delicate  manners  in  Brindisi.  So  it  was 
that  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  procession  escorted  me  to  the 
Shop  of  the  Three  Good  Tailors,  and  there  they  put  their 
needles  and  my  trousers  together,  what  time  the  good  ship 
Barton,  of  the  Puglia  Line,  was  gathering  up  steam  and  loading 
up  with  cement,  sulphur,  permanganate  of  potash,  and 
artichokes,  for  discharge  in  Albania  and  Corfu.  And  there  I 
sat  in  my  shirt  in  the  Shop  of  the  Three  Good  Tailors,  holding 
court,  while  Brindisi  gathered  about  me  and  we  discussed 
with  infinite  solemnity  Mussolini  and  Papini  and  the  etymo- 
logical affinities  between  ancient  and  modern  Greek. 

At  length  the  last  stitch  was  rendered,  and  the  populace 
of  Brindisi  escorted  me  to  the  Barion  to  wish  me  well  on  my 
Greek  adventures.  And  it  happened  that  a  goat-herd  passed, 
with  a  herd  of  goats  to  be  milked  from  door  to  door,  and  the 
best  of  the  Three  Good  Tailors  brought  a  tumbler  from  a  cafe 
opposite,  and  had  the  plumpest  goat  milked  into  it,  and  bade 
me  refresh  myself.  Which  I  did,  saluting  Italy  that  lay  behind 
me,  and  Greece  before  me.  And  the  ship  edged  slowly  away 
from  the  goats  and  the  tailors  and  the  ruined  gateway  of 
Greece,  bearing  me  into  Greek  waters. 


ii 

They  were  motley  fellows,  the  strange  and  kindly  creatures 
who  travelled  steerage  with  me  in  the  S.A.  Barion.  And  when 
we  fed,  our  manners  were  not  choice,  but  our  hearts  were 
hospitable  as  we  took  swigs  from  each  other's  wine  and  pooled 
our  sausages  and  risotto  and  beans,  all  warmed  up  for  us  by 
the  cook  in  his  galley. 

There  was  an  Italian  sailor  from  the  hinterland  of  Trieste 
hastening  to  stiffen  the  occupation  of  Rhodes,  and  he  spent 
the  midnight  perusing  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  in  the  feeble 
light  of  our  sole  oil  lamp. 

There  was  a  Greek  patriot  who  had  sped  from  America  to 
assist  his  own  country  during  the  Great  War  and  could  not 
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now  return.  He  lived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  spent  his  time 
implacably  supplying  Northern  Greece  with  Fiat  vans,  when 
they  might  have  been  Fords. 

There  was  a  carabiniere  from  Naples  en  route  for  one  of 
the  lesser  Dodecanese.  He  was  very  comical  about  the  babel 
of  languages  in  which  we  exchanged  our  ideas,  and  said  he  was 
the  best  linguist  of  us  all,  because  he  spoke  the  Neapolitan 
dialect  without  difficulty. 

There  was  a  small  cowed  Armenian  boy,  who  had  seen  his 
parents  butchered  by  the  Turks  in  Asia.  The  terror  was  in 
his  eyes.  I  gave  him  a  thick  bar  of  chocolate  and  he  sucked 
away  at  it  in  complete  physical  absorption,  like  a  lamb  I 
remember  once  in  an  English  meadow,  sucking  at  a  piece  of 
Llandudno  rock.  There  was  a  gaunt  Albanian  peasant,  who 
sat  on  his  box  all  night  long  like  an  effigy,  because  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  about  us,  whilst  we  lay  full-length  on  our 
steel-ribbed  bed.  A  small  white  fez  was  on  his  head,  an 
enormous  goat's  pelt  about  his  shoulders,  dyed  blue  and  tacked 
on  to  a  cape  of  crude  wool.  He  had  been  a  noted  mattress- 
maker  in  his  native  village,  and  imagined  Australia  would 
welcome  his  artistry.  He  had  spent  £150,  all  his  fortune,  in 
getting  there  and  they  would  have  none  of  him.  But  he  had 
managed  to  buy  a  straw  hat  in  Sydney.  He  hugged  it  close  to 
his  bosom.  He  was  an  Albanian  Christian.  There  was  an 
Albanian  Mussulman  of  our  company,  too,  one  time  welter- 
weight champion  of  the  American  Army.  And  as  the  light 
gathered  in  our  oil  lamp  and  our  steel  roof  lay  close  upon 
our  brows,  and  the  water  washed  low  and  long  against  the 
port-holes,  I  realized  more  clearly  than  ever  before  what 
vain  academic  fictions  of  the  historians  and  politicans  were 
these  alleged  hostilities  between  race  and  creed  and  country. 
Drowsy  with  each  other's  wine,  Mussulman,  Jew  and  Christian, 
Englishman,  Italian,  Armenian,  Greek,  we  wandered  hand  in 
hand  through  common  meadows  of  asphodel. 

Next  morning  we  came  on  deck  in  the  chill  moment  of 
earliest  dawn.  Harsh  and  scarred  and  forbidding  extended 
the  toothed  mountains  of  Albania  on  our  left,  with  mists  in 
the  gaps  and  snow  on  the  peaks.  A  cold  wind  blew  down  from 
them.  The  cook  refreshed  us  with  more  odorous  coffee 
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than  ever  the  millionaires  drink  in  their  state  cabins  in  the 
gilded  liners.  At  the  port  of  Santa  Quaranta,  we  shipped 
sulphur  and  permanganate  for  the  Albanians,  and  wished  them 
well  with  it.  A  bleak  little  port,  fit  threshold  to  that  hard  land. 
And  they  in  their  turn  provided  us  with  cigarettes — the  whole 
population  of  the  country-side  swarming  on  board  with 
ten-inch-long  packets,  under  tiie  presidency  of  a  barefoot 
cripple,  who  laid  about  him  mightily  with  his  crutch  on  the 
least  sign  of  insubordination. 

So  standing  proudly  in  the  bow,  puffing  at  our  Cyclopean 
cigarettes,  our  eyes  fell  upon  Corfu,  outpost  of  Greece.  Nobly 
the  island  rose  to  that  dignity,  rearing  its  solemn  mountains 
and  grave  lower  regions  along  the  morning  sky.  There  was 
never  a  village  to  mitigate  the  fierce  desolation  of  Albania 
behind  us.  Corfu  before  us  was  rich  with  towers  and  terraced 
with  vines.  But  above  all  the  island  was  a  silver  smother  of 
olives,  with  great  ranks  of  cypresses  starting  up  like  black  ghosts. 
Now  at  length,  with  a  loud  hooting,  we  were  steaming  into 
the  port  of  Corfu  between  its  two  massive  citadels. 

And  behold  our  fortune  !  To-day  was  one  of  the  special 
occasions  in  the  year  when  the  relics  of  the  Corfiote  saint, 
San  Spiridion,  is  carried  about  the  little  town  with  great 
honour,  with  the  burning  of  enormous  candles,  the  clangour 
of  bands,  the  streaming  of  banners.  We  stood  on  deck  there 
like  an  audience  in  a  theatre,  and  the  procession  passed  before 
us  slowly  and  magnificently  as  if  some  super-human  stage- 
manager  had  contrived  it  for  us. 

But  passport  and  customs  formalities  were  so  brief  that 
we  had  time  to  intercept  the  procession  before  it  entered 
San  Spiridion.  Noble  the  women  were,  with  a  certain  hieratic 
pomp  about  them.  Enormous  coils  of  false  hair  lay  piled 
under  a  kerchief  on  their  own  straight  hair.  Their  earrings 
cascaded  down  towards  their  shoulders.  Their  bosoms 
glittered  with  an  opulence  of  necklaces  and  gold  coins.  Gold 
thread  embroidered  their  tight  vests  and  jackets,  and  their 
skirts  were  of  brocade.  And  lo,  amid  all  that  splendour  of 
Saint  George's  and  the  Virgin's,  was  a  banner  inscribed  in 
golden  letters  and  crimson  thread,  "  Lord  Mayor  of  London's 
Fund."  They  might  not  have  been  quite  sure  what  those 
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words  meant,  but  it  added  to  the  dignity  and  pomp  of  that 
procession  in  the  city  between  the  sea  and  the  cypress-pierced 
olive  groves. 


in 


The  procession  emerged  from  San  Spiridion  and  passed 
and  passed  again.  I  followed  it  and  followed  it,  and  at  length, 
feeling  rather  footsore,  followed  it  no  longer.  Instead,  I 
equipped  myself  with  a  pair  of  untanned  sandals  pierced  and 
shaped  before  my  eyes  at  the  stall  of  an  olive-eyed  Armenian 
peasant,  set  up  among  the  hundred  little  stalls  by  the  sea, 
of  shoe-blacks,  orange-sellers,  money-changers,  potters, 
lemonade-dispensers.  I  acquired  also  an  amber  rosary,  a 
strictly  non-ecclesiastical  rosary,  such  as  the  Hellenes  use 
to  prevent  them  from  smoking  excessively,  or  to  help  them  to 
work  out  a  deal,  or  re-create  in  their  volatile  imaginations 
the  ancestral  glory  of  Hellas,  or  merely  to  hold  up  to  the  sun 
to  see  how  goldenly  the  amber  beads  glow. 

Girt  on  with  sandals  and  rosary,  I  sat  down  at  a  cafe  by 
the  waterside.  A  cup  of  Turkish  coffee  was  set  up  before  me, 
sweet  and  gritty.  And  a  do2en  red-painted,  hard-boiled  Easter 
eggs.  And  a  plate  of  powdery  cubes  of  loukoumi,  Turkish 
delight.  And  a  block  of  the  millet-flavoured  sweetmeat  from 
Smyrna,  chalbar,  native  of  Smyrna,  such  as  that  long  ago  given 
me  for  being  a  good  boy  in  Manchester  by  my  mother,  who 
had  received  it  a  generation  earlier  for  being  a  good  girl  in 
Cherkassy  by  the  Dnieper.  An  hour  later  I  asked  for  luncheon, 
and  that  consisted  of  a  fried  octopus  and  a  bottle  of  resinated 
wine.  The  resin  is  supposed  to  preserve  the  essential  flavour 
of  the  grape,  but  is  kinder  to  the  pine-tree ;  none  the  less  I 
relished  it.  The  octopus  I  chewed  up  with  a  certain  malignant 
enthusiasm.  All  these  things  I  ate  and  drank  with  at  least 
pleasure.  But  when  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  passage  in  the 
Baedeker  propped  up  against  my  cruet,  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
Greeks  literally  devour  their  newspapers,"  I  looked  up  and 
over  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Greek  mainland  with  some 
trepidation.  I  did  not  think  I  would  get  on  so  well  with  the 
newspapers. 
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Corfu  at  that  time  was  full  of  memories  of  Turkish  persecu- 
tion and  expulsion.  Several  hundred  Greek  orphan  lads  from 
Constantinople  and  its  neighbourhood  were  crowded  drably 
together  in  an  old  barrack  under  the  castle  ;  not  far,  in  fact, 
from  a  building  that  was  bombarded  by  Signor  Mussolini 
during  a  political  crisis  that  had  taken  place  only  a  short  time 
earlier.  The  Corfiotes  pointed  out  the  building  with  a  shrug- 
ging of  shoulders  and  a  lifting  of  hands  ;  they  solemnly 
insisted  that  Mussolini  was  a  Mussulman.  How  else  could  he 
have  acted  so  ?  Could  anything  be  more  obvious,  they  asked, 
even  from  the  etymological  point  of  view  ?  Five  hundred 
Greek  orphans  were  awaiting  their  turn  for  adoption  in 
America,  whither  not  long  ago  a  thousand  Armenians  had 
preceded  them.  They  were  sad  little  creatures,  with  sallow 
faces  and  large  eyes,  precursors  of  what  tragic  multitudes  ! 

The  local  lads  on  the  harbour-side  were  more  energetic, 
for  they  were  playing  a  sturdy  game  of  football.  The  Ionian 
lad  abandons  his  discus,  the  Spanish  lad  turns  his  back  on  the 
bloody  glory  of  the  matador.  Alas  the  day  !  Long  live 
Tottenham  Hotspur  ! 

And  with  their  shrill  cries  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  rose  from 
my  empty  bottle  of  re^inato  and  set  forth  into  the  country- 
side. It  was  a  landscape  I  could  not  relate  either  to  the 
brocaded  women  or  the  shouting  boys,  it  was  so  sombre,  so 
full  of  mournful  dignity.  The  meadows  were  uneasy  with  tall 
asphodel.  There  was  a  funereal  gloss  in  the  dusky  leaves  of 
the  orange-trees.  You  might  imagine  the  island  to  be  an 
enclave  of  the  Greek  dead,  and  the  oranges  were  lamps  burning 
for  them.  Beyond  were  the  illimitable  acres  of  olives,  showing 
their  pale  undersides  in  the  faint  wind.  Everywhere  the 
cypresses  rose  like  sentinels  over  tombs.  Between  the  folds 
of  the  hills  were  sudden  glimpses  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

Yet  one  could  forget  the  solemnity  of  the  landscape  in  the 
tiny  village  of  Govino,  ringed  round  as  it  was  by  a  great  hedge 
of  lush  roses,  with  pleasant  girls  chattering  under  the  eaves. 
The  priest  had  come  up  from  working  his  patch  of  land,  and, 
sending  his  wife  off  to  lead  his  small  donkey  home,  he  joined 
us  in  the  cafe.  They  passed  a  mandoline  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  got  up  and  danced,  clumsily,  yet  with  dignity.  Or 
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they  sang  in  long  mournful  cadences.  I  alone  had  no  contribu- 
tion to  offer  to  the  merry-making  in  Corfu,  but  sat  sipping 
my  aniseed,  and  slipping  the  amber  beads  between  my  fingers. 


IV 

I  opened  my  eyes  upon  the  austere  Greek  coasts  on  the 
left  hand  and  the  enchanted  Ionian  islands  on  the  right  hand. 
In  between  lay  the  spread-silk  seas. 

I  closed  my  eyes.  I  was  at  the  heart  of  a  Sussex  downland. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  noise  of  lamb  bleating. 

We  had  been  coasting  for  some  days  from  the  Albanian 
mountain  pastures,  to  dim  little  sea-havens  on  the  Greek  main- 
land and  the  islands  where  Odysseus  sailed  as  a  boy.  It  is 
fantastic,  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  We  were  carrying  with  us 
to  Ithaca  an  old  wanderer  returning  to  his  wife  after  many 
years.  He  had  been  selling  watches  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
coming  back  to  tend  the  rocky  vine-terraces  of  his  boyhood. 

We  were  a  ship  laden  with  Paschal  sacrifice.  All  Athens 
would  feed  on  our  lambs  when  Easter  week  was  over.  How 
we  humans  managed  to  find  footing  at  all  passed  our  own 
comprehension.  Every  deck  and  deckhouse  and  hold  was  a 
pen.  At  each  new  port  we  shipped  a  few  hundred  more  lambs. 
You  would  not  have  thought  there  was  room  for  a  hazel-nut. 
Fortunately  there  were  a  few  score  baskets  of  oranges  in  the 
stern.  There,  at  night,  we  wrapped  our  thick  capes  of  goat- 
hair  cloth  about  us  and  slept  more  securely  than  kings,  there 
under  the  Greek  stars. 

The  water  chuckled  slowly  against  the  sides  of  the  boat. 
An  obscure  lamb  bleated,  remembering  the  pastures.  Only  the 
great  grey  goat  haunted  us,  tangling  his  horns  with  the 
constellations.  We  carried  a  single  goat,  a  leering  malevolent 
creature.  He  had  the  freedom  of  the  boat.  He  stood  on  the 
winches,  climbed  to  the  binnacle,  and  stared  superciliously 
down  on  the  doomed  lambs.  We  were  afraid  of  him,  all  of  us, 
lambs  and  humans.  We  prayed  Heaven  he  would  not  bring 
disaster  upon  us  when  we  threaded  the  narrows  of  Santa 
Maura. 
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A  shepherd  put  in  from  the  tiny  port  of  Goumenitsa  and 
rowed  away  with  a  single  lamb.  It  bleated  forlornly  to  the 
others,  feeling  their  thirsty  and  hungry  captivity  preferable 
to  his  new  and  hideous  solitude  of  freedom.  They  bleated 
back  their  sympathy.  The  goat  leered.  The  ship's  siren 
shrieked  again.  There  was  a  wild  confusion  in  the  pens. 
Would  the  poor  creatures  never  get  used  to  it  ?  A  fat  heavy 
Greek  bent  over,  and  soothed  them  with  cunning  delicacy, 
tickling  their  foreheads  and  stroking  their  tiny  ears. 

You  would  have  been  much  readier  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  murderer  than  the  dapper,  mincing  little  Greek  who  had  just 
come  back  from  three  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment  in 
Albania  for  murdering  an  Albanian  sergeant.  He  told  the 
story  repeatedly.  The  shepherds  in  their  white  fas fane/las  and 
red  curved  shoes  sat  about  him  open-mouthed — the  playboy  of 
this  minute,  floating  world. 

The  enchantment  became  too  potent  even  for  the  little 
murderer's  prattling — the  tranced  islands,  the  tranced  water, 
the  lovely  immortal  hills.  There  was  no  melodrama  in  their 
outlines,  no  shaggy  clothing  of  woods,  no  sweet  patterning  of 
villages. 

Why  are  they  of  all  hills  in  the  world,  the  most  marvellous  ? 
Whose  is  that  lost  voice  calling  among  the  rocks  ?  Was  that 
a  flying  fish  that  skimmed  the  sea,  or  silver-footed  Thetis  ? 

And  suddenly  the  water  was  alive  all  about  us,  shuddering 
with  the  fierce  throbbing  vitality  it  had  concealed  in  its  deeps- 
periscope,  conning-tower,  long  lean  deck — eight  submarines 
have  arisen  out  of  Odysseus's  sea.  And  behind  the  rock- 
island  of  Petala,  two  islands  of  steel  emerged — His  Majesty's 
Emperor  of  India  and  the  light  cruiser,  Calypso. 

There  were  more  lambs  to  be  taken  aboard  at  Astakos.  I 
went  ashore  and  drank  English  beer  with  English  sailors,  and 
discussed  Mr.  George  Robey  with  them,  and  hardly  knew  how 
to  hold  my  tears.  They  were  removing  the  bodies  of  seventeen 
Englishmen  who  had  died  at  one  season  and  another  in  these 
dim  places,  to  a  plot  of  land  beyond  the  hill.  They  would  be 
buried  deep,  for  fear  of  the  jackals  that  come  down  howling 
after  the  sheep  which  the  peasants,  with  their  great  staves 
beside  them,  guard  all  night  long. 
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Now  Ithaca  faded  behind  us  on  the  west  with  all  its  royal 
memories,  and  the  great  island  of  Cephalonia  behind  it  took 
the  western  sky.  The  islands  and  the  coasts  receded.  We 
were  taking  the  wider  waters,  turning  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Patras.  Melancholy  against  its  marshy  lagoons  Missolonghi 
lay  to  northward,  where  Byron  died  a  century  ago.  The 
chemist's  assistant  from  Missolonghi  kissed  my  hand  when  he 
learned  I  was  Byron's  countryman. 

"  A  saint !  "  he  cried.  "  Like  Saint  George  and  Saint 
Christopher  !  "  The  description  must  have  pleased  the  poet's 
shade,  hovering  in  the  air  whose  freedom  he  died  for. 

A  wind  rose  as  we  put  into  Patras.  The  sun  was  setting. 
All  the  waters  reeled  ragged  and  bloody  as  they  had  done  here 
centuries  ago  when  Don  John  of  Austria  led  the  Christians 
to  victory  at  Lepanto.  A  Turkish  boatman  took  me  ashore. 
The  place  I  had  vacated  was  occupied  at  once  by  new  lambs 
from  the  foot-slopes  of  Erymanthus.  All  Greece  was  full  of 
the  noise  of  lambs  bleating. 


v 

There  was  an  anxious  little  Greek  merchant  travelling  with 
me  to  Olympia.  There  were  a  few  wretched  hovels  adjoining 
that  place  of  stupendous  ruin  and  he  was  going  to  supply 
their  inhabitants  with  straw  hats,  which,  in  these  parts,  is  the 
furniture  of  extreme  elegance.  He  could  supply  them  with 
nothing  else,  for  they  make  their  own  boots  and  clothes  and 
grow  their  own  food,  which  consists  exclusively  of  bread, 
onions,  and  olives. 

He  was  anxious,  because  he  was  getting  fat  and  the  other 
vendors  of  straw  hats  laughed  at  him.  He  asked  me  patheti- 
cally what  treatment  I  could  recommend,  England  being  famous 
for  its  athletic  exercises.  It  is  possible  he  was  confusing  us 
with  Sweden,  but  I  did  not  point  that  out.  I  pointed  out,  on 
the  contrary,  that  no  place  in  the  world  was  so  famous  for 
athletic  exercises  as  Olympia,  where  we  had  now  arrived.  He 
laughed  uproariously.  He  had  never  heard  anything  so  comical 
and  so  fantastic  in  his  life  before.  "  But  they  keep  a  good 
breed  of  pigs,"  said  he,  "  in  Olympia  !  " 
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There  are  few  ruins  so  grand  and  mournful  as  the  ruins  of 
Olympia,  where  for  a  thousand  years  the  world's  most  glorious 
athletes  ran  their  races  and  handed  on  their  torch  to  the  new 
runners  and  died. 

Excepting  for  the  great  temples  to  the  Gods  and  the 
treasuries  where  the  Greek  states  kept  their  votive  offerings, 
and  the  stadium,  there  were  no  buildings  here  in  the  old  time. 
Never  throughout  all  history  was  there  a  town  in  this  place. 
It  was  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  purity  and  splendour  of  youth. 
Now  most  of  the  stadium  lies  deep  under  the  sand  sifted  by  the 
overflowing  river  hard  by,  though  you  may  still  see  the 
starting-well  from  which  those  picked,  eager  lads  strained 
and  ran.  The  vast  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  lie  prostrate, 
their  drums  sloping  upon  each  other  on  the  grass,  where  an 
earthquake  laid  them.  And  the  divine  statue  of  Hermes  has 
been  taken  from  its  shrine  and  is  to  be  seen  yonder,  in  the 
white  building  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

It  is  fitting,  at  least,  that  the  Hermes  should  not  have  left 
Olympia,  for  to  all  generations  he  stands  as  the  perfect  type  of 
that  youthful  strength  and  grace  which  here  gathered  together 
from  all  the  proud  Greek  towns. 

The  hills  were  overgrown  with  cypresses  and  cedars.  The 
wind  was  moving  in  their  boughs,  intoning  elegies.  The  ruins 
were  thick  with  purple,  yellow,  and  white  flowers,  like  a  funeral 
pall.  A  Judas-tree  under  the  cypresses  flared  like  a  purple 
banner. 

I  saw  the  tall,  black-robed,  black-hatted  priest  moving 
among  the  adjacent  hovels,  the  priest  of  the  new  religion  that 
has  ousted  the  old.  It  seemed  that  the  conflict  between  the 
religions  had  brought  a  despair  and  a  darkness  upon  the  place. 
The  people  were  uglier  and  more  stunted  than  I  had  seen  them 
anywhere  in  Greece.  The  air  was  gritty  with  sand,  blown  from 
the  sandy  reaches  of  the  two  waste  rivers  which  encircle 
Olympia,  the  rivers  where  once  the  athletes  bathed  before 
the  contests  in  the  bright  swift  water.  A  deaf-mute  cretinous 
boy  gave  me  a  bouquet  of  malodorous  weeds  to  wheedle  a  few 
lepta  out  of  me.  The  black  pigs  were  snuffling  in  the  garbage 
between  the  hovels,  squealing,  squealing  in  the  fine  Greek  air. 

Heavy  clouds  obscured  the  sky  that  night  as  I  set  out  in 
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the  pitch-blackness  to  the  church  on  top  of  the  hill.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  Greek  Good  Friday,  a  week  later  than 
in  western  Christendom.  The  shepherd  who  was  showing  me 
the  way  had  nothing  but  matches  on  him,  for  his  own  eyes 
were  keen  enough  for  any  darkness.  Now  and  again  a  match 
spurted  to  show  me  a  deep  chasm  I  had  skirted  by  a  few 
inches.  Now  a  great  network  of  roots  interposed  themselves 
as  if  to  bar  my  way.  Invisible  dogs  in  packs  yelped  about 
my  ears,  like  discarnate  demons.  At  length  the  square  hulk  of 
the  church  loomed  up  before  us  and  we  entered.  There  was 
no  light  but  tall  yellow  tapers,  burning  in  candelabra  and 
metal  stands.  The  women  were  all  huddled  together  in  the 
corners.  The  men  were  gathered  round  the  bier  of  the  dead 
Christ,  where  He  lay,  a  flat  image  in  the  mode  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  The  bier  streamed  with  flowers  and  paper  bunting. 
Every  peasant  kissed  the  image  upon  entering,  and  the  women 
went  over  to  the  corner,  the  men  gathered  about  the  bier. 
Then  the  central  panel  in  the  screen  of  holy  images  was  pulled 
aside,  and  the  priest  issued,  very  tall,  and  somewhat  terrible, 
in  his  robes  of  purple  embroideries  with  gold  crosses.  Then 
endlessly  they  stood  intoning  the  long  Byzantine  chants  about 
the  prostrate  Christ,  first  the  priest  leading  the  bass  voices, 
then  the  youths  with  tenor  voices,  then  the  shrill,  toneless 
boys. 

And  the  women  stood  dark  and  silent  in  the  corners  under 
the  gallery,  and  the  tapers  dripped  and  flared  and  were  ex- 
tinguished and  were  lit  again.  And  the  long  chanting  did  not 
cease. 

So  I  issued  forth  into  the  night  again  and  descended  by  the 
abysses  among  the  yelping  of  the  invisible  dogs.  A  storm  had 
come  down  from  the  north  and  a  finger  of  lightning  sped 
down  from  the  charged  clouds  and  illumined  for  one  moment 
the  temples  of  the  dead  gods. 


VI 

On  the  naked  mountain-tops,  in  the  roaring  gorges,  in 
the  meadows  of  green  translucent  wheat — the  whole  day  was 
a  symphony  of  roast  lamb. 
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For  more  than  twelve  long  hours  we  marched,  out  of  the 
village  of  Krestena  saluting  the  dim  dawn  with  its  Easter 
Sunday  best,  till  at  length,  broken  in  body  but  triumphant  in 
spirit,  we  reached  after  nightfall  the  fastness  of  Andritsaena, 
folded  high  in  the  lonely  hills.  And  roast  lamb  and  roast  lamb 
again  were  the  only  incidents  in  all  the  breathless  day. 

It  started  the  evening  before  in  Krestena.  The  moment  I 
reached  there  they  seized  me  and  set  me  down  before  the 
furrier's  shop  (which  was  also  the  butcher's,  the  haberdasher's, 
and  the  cafe)  and  made  me  drain  glass  after  glass  of  aniseed, 
cup  after  cup  of  coffee.  (For  in  whatsoever  respect  the  modern 
Greeks  are  unlike  the  ancients,  they  have  most  bounteously 
inherited  the  virtue  of  hospitality.)  It  was  enough  to  speak  the 
American  language.  And  though  they  realized  that  I  only 
spoke  the  English  dialect,  they  were  charitable.  For  to  those 
returned  American  immigrants,  England  was  merely  a  some- 
what remote  extension  of  America,  like  Alaska,  for  instance. 
It  embarrassed  my  national  amour-propre  a  little,  but  it  meant 
that  the  tall  shepherd  from  the  foot-slopes  of  Parnassus  insisted 
on  my  carrying  away  with  me  his  shepherd's  crook,  most 
deftly  carved  at  the  handle,  because  my  eyes  for  one  moment 
had  rested  upon  it  in  innocent  admiration.  Henceforth  it  was 
to  shepherd  my  errant  fancies  through  four  continents  and 
remind  me  of  an  immemorial  hospitality  to  which  no  other 
peasantry  of  Europe  affords  a  parallel. 

I  say  the  symphony  of  roast  lamb  started  that  evening  in 
Krestena.  As  I  sipped  my  coffee,  quite  casually  before  my 
eyes  my  host  slit  a  lamb's  throat,  as  he  might  cut  a  cheese.  I 
became  aware  that  a  lamb  lay  dying  on  every  threshold  in  the 
village.  Mutely,  pitifully,  they  gave  up  their  sweet  small 
lives.  The  creatures  were  flayed  at  once.  The  evening  sun 
sloped  through  an  infinite  avenue  of  hanging  lambs. 

Three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday  is  the 
moment  of  the  Ascension.  Furiously  at  three  o'clock  clanged 
the  bells  of  Krestena.  The  embargo  now  was  over.  Abandon 
your  beans,  put  aside  your  olives  !  Take  the  Paschal  lambs 
into  your  mouths,  flanked  by  the  Easter  eggs,  dyed  a  burning 
blood-red  in  steaming  cauldrons  ! 

We  were  ready  at  seven,  my  guide  and  I,  to  set  off  across  the 
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trackless  hills,  but  they  would  not  let  me  go  before  I  partook 
of  the  day's  first  roast  lamb,  at  a  small  table  outside  the  cafe, 
with  the  whole  populace  gathered  friendlily  about  me,  stuffing 
blood-red  eggs  into  my  rucksack. 

Then  at  length  we  set  off  through  the  lower  lands  of 
cypresses  and  the  fields  of  red  loam  planted  with  currant- 
bushes  ;  and  so  climbed  the  stony  spurs  of  mountains  and 
ascended  and  descended  the  difficult  torrent- ways.  Then, 
after  several  hours,  we  attained  the  exalted  village  of  Gremka. 
We  were  to  meet  no  other  village  all  the  long  day.  Duly  the 
populace  gathered  about  us,  duly  the  inevitable  returned 
Americano  expounded  the  glories  of  the  Anglo-American 
civilization  .  .  .  glories  which,  in  any  event,  had  not  been 
enough  to  imprison  him  for  ever  in  his  glittering  exile.  Sooner 
or  later,  however  large  a  fortune  he  might  have  accumulated, 
whether  he  owned  three  automobiles  or  only  one,  the  chain  had 
drawn  him  back  irresistibly  to  the  chatterboxes  in  the  sunny 
village  square,  the  hens  on  his  rafters,  the  pigs  at  his  door. 

And  was  not  this  Easter  Sunday  ?  they  said.  And  they  set 
before  me  a  huge  plate  of  roast  lamb,  flanked  by  a  piled  plate 
of  curdled  sheep's  milk,  and  these  having  been  despatched 
triumphantly,  the  priest  made  his  way  forward,  with  a  Greek- 
English  lexicon  in  his  hands,  the  chef  d'auvre  of  my  mountain 
luncheon.  And  that,  too,  having  been  piously  dealt  with,  we 
were  allowed  to  set  forth  again.  Once  more  we  strode  across 
the  mountain-tops,  descending  into  the  gorges  and  ascending 
again.  The  green  valley  of  the  Alpheus  trenched  the  land 
westward  along  our  route.  Northward  the  vast  snowy  bulk 
of  Erymanthus  dominated  the  Peloponnese.  The  sea  appeared 
once  and  again  through  folds  of  the  southern  hills. 

Somewhere  far  away  a  church  steeple  insisted  tumultuously 
upon  worship.  But  where  were  the  worshippers  in  these  stony 
wastes  ?  No  sheep  grazed  there.  Not  a  goat's  bell  tinkled. 
Yet  often  and  often  there  were  wells  and  springs  and  streams 
to  freshen  the  day.  At  the  fording  of  one  deep  stream,  we 
entered  a  khan  for  refreshment ;  an  inn,  as  it  were,  but  no  inn 
of  inglenooks  and  tankards  of  beer  and  dimity  curtains  and 
darts  and  skittles.  Only  an  old  woman  lived  there  and  her  son. 
His  eyes  were  blue  and  wide  with  solitude.  He  was  more  like 
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a  fawn  than  a  man,  in  his  goat-hair  garments.  The  father  was 
in  America.  I  was  an  American,  was  I  not  ?  An  Englishman  ? 
Well  ?  Was  there  difference  ?  How  should  they  not  set  before 
me  a  dish  of  roast  lamb  ? 

And  yet,  when  after  many  hours  we  stumbled  footsore  into 
the  craggy  keep  of  Andritsaena,  when  once  more  they  placed 
roast  lamb  before  me,  so  desperately  hungry  was  I  that  you 
might  have  thought  from  the  way  I  attacked  it,  that  even  the 
name  of  the  animal  was  entirely  strange  to  me.  And  next 
morning,  still  once  again,  my  landlord  brought  lamb  to  my  bed- 
side. This  time  it  was  the  whole  lamb.  And  he  sat  down 
beside  me  and  discussed  should  it  be  ribs  or  leg  he  should  roast 
for  my  luncheon  that  day.  WTiat,  only  one  lamb  ?  I  murmured 
weakly.  Can  you  not  make  it  two  ? 

O  little  lambs  that  skip  by  Haslemere,  by  Burford,  by 
Derwentwater  ...  so  I  addressed  them  from  my  Greek 
pillow  .  .  .  shall  I  not  hide  my  face  when  I  hear  you  bleat 
again  in  those  green  meadows  ? 


VII 

Andritsaena  is  an  eagle's  nest  among  cities,  perched  high 
amid  precipices  and  streams.  Century  has  succeeded  century 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  but  this  city  still  lies  ineradicable  at  the 
heart  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  forgotten.  The  world  has 
passed  it  by.  The  ravens  circle  slowly  over  it.  The  sheep 
drift  timelessly  along  its  stony  pastures. 

It  remains  a  fortress  of  the  medieval  spirit,  despite  the 
Ford  that  descends  from  it  daily  into  the  plains  of  Megalopolis, 
despite  the  Singer  sewing  machines  that  hum  in  its  doorways. 
On  the  day  that  I  adventured  there,  there  was  a  gramophone 
set  at  the  very  centre  of  the  high-perched  shelf  of  a  square. 
The  townsmen  sat  round  the  thing  and  looked  at  it  incredu- 
lously, or,  rather,  with  scepticism.  Some  wore  trousers,  most 
vtottfustanellas.  They  were  more  at  home  when  their  Turkish 
troubadour  came  and  sang  to  them  next  evening,  making  the 
long  ascent  from  Megalopolis.  He  visits  them  every  few 
months,  they  told  me,  and  enters  the  dark  cafe  and  climbs 
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upon  a  platform  in  a  corner.  He  places  his  guitar  upon  his 
knees  and  sings  them  songs  of  dark  love  and  sudden  skirmishes, 
as  he  might  be  a  medieval  jongleur.  And  the  landlord  brings 
down  each  man's  favourite  hookah  from  the  nail  where  it 
hangs  on  the  wall.  And  each  man  places  the  lit  cinder  carefully 
in  the  stuffed  bowl  and  draws  the  smoke  through  the  bubbling 
water,  and  addresses  himself  to  the  evening's  entertainment. 

Thejong/eur  had  truly  a  notable  repertoire.  Now  it  was  a 
Persian  song  of  bulbuls  and  roses  ;  now  a  harsh  Arab  song 
of  deserts  and  the  sword.  Then  it  was  a  pretty  tale  of  Greek 
peasants  courting ;  then  a  Kurdish  mother  crooning  to  her 
child.  Now  he  suspended  the  twanging  of  his  strings,  and 
crouching  over  the  instrument  he  lifted  his  face  to  the  invisible 
roof  and  howled.  Wild  and  lost  he  seemed,  uprooted.  A 
strange  unease  communicated  itself  to  us  all.  The  sunset  was 
quenched  upon  the  vast  bulk  of  Erymanthus.  There  was  no 
warmth  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  silence.  It  seemed  that  the  power  of  song  was 
gone  from  him.  Then  suddenly  the  strings  shuddered  into 
life.  He  had  found  joy  again,  flowers  in  green  pastures,  the 
white  teeth  of  girls.  Then  he  came  down  and  wandered  among 
us,  holding  out  a  plate  for  coins.  His  hand  was  tattooed  with 
the  images  of  a  tombstone  and  a  bleeding  heart,  pricked  by  a 
parricide  in  the  prison  of  Rhion  near  Patros.  He,  too,  had 
killed  his  man,  I  learned — a  cab-driver  in  Athens,  a  proceeding 
which  did  not  seem  wholly  indefensible.  He  had  reformed 
since  that  time,  having  made  a  "  vaptize,"  as  he  phrased  it.  He 
had  also  married  a  Greek  maiden  and  repudiated  the  Prophet. 
That  was  doubtless  why  he  had  made  his  "  vaptize." 

And  we  worthies  of  Andritsaena  sat  in  the  deepening  gloom, 
filling  each  other's  glass  with  resinated  wine,  and  ladling 
out  from  our  pockets  innumerable  scarlet-dyed  Easter  eggs 
and  enough  curtain-ring  cakes  to  hang  all  the  tapestries  of 
India.  And  each  spat  gently  on  the  tip  of  his  own  Easter  egg 
and  his  neighbour's  small  son  did  the  same  thing.  Then  you 
placed  your  adult  hat  on  the  small  boy's  head,  and  smashed  the 
top  of  your  egg  against  his  to  see  who  could  do  the  most 
damage.  Then  you  mixed  all  the  smashed  eggs  together  with 
mustard  and  pepper  and  salt,  and  you  filled  your  tumbler 
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and  his  with  fresh  potions  of  re^inato^  and  the  troubadour  was 
back  on  the  platform  again,  flashing  an  Arab  sword,  gurgling 
among  the  Turkish  bulbuls,  and,  remembering  an  Englishman 
formed  part  of  his  audience,  It's  a  long  n>ayy  he  sang,  to  Tipperary, 
and  the  sound  was  more  ghoulish  than  ever  jackals  moaned 
under  a  yellow  moon. 

But  plunge  next  morning  round  the  mountain's  shoulder 
into  the  world's  virgin  solitudes,  and  descend  into  the  gorges 
of  myrtle  and  holly-oak  where  by  the  torrent-beds  the  tortoises 
resonantly  clash  their  shields  together.  Then  ascend  the 
blistering  passes  into  a  solitude  more  lonely  and  enormous. 
At  last  you  will  front  Bassae,  the  most  solitary  of  the  Greek 
temples,  rising  out  of  the  grey  rock  as  if  by  some  natural 
wizardry  rather  than  by  the  hand  of  man.  Overhead  are 
hawks  hovering  and  swooping.  Around  you  are  the  fierce 
fawn  sheep-dogs  which  are  so  beautiful  and  so  dangerous, 
showing  their  fangs,  like  the  wolves  they  are.  And  though 
you  do  not  see  the  shepherds,  you  hear  them,  but  you  think 
they  are  birds. 

The  temple  was  erected  by  a  tribe  called  the  Phigalians  more 
than  four  centuries  before  Christ,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  the 
Giver  of  Health,  who  delivered  them  from  the  plague.  There 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  site  for  a  shrine  to  the  Health- 
Giver  than  this  immensity  of  sun  and  wind  and  air.  Yet  the 
idea  of  sickness  is  farcical,  ludicrous,  in  this  solitude,  which 
might  itself  be  Apollo's  shrine,  without  lifting  of  pillars  and 
carving  of  friezes. 

Next  day  it  did  not  seem  so  farcical,  when  I  took  my  place 
in  the  Ford  car  going  down  to  the  plain,  with  a  party  of  doomed 
boys,  tuberculous  patients  whom  the  doctor  was  taking  over 
to  Athens.  For  whatsoever  else  of  the  modern  world  has  been 
kept  out  of  the  medieval  seclusion  of  Andritsaena,  the  most 
dolorous  demon  of  the  age  has  not  been  denied  admittance. 
Their  blood  does  not  know  the  crafty  art  of  resistance  we  learn 
in  the  cities.  Their  bastions  are  quickly  taken. 

So  with  our  melancholy  freight  we  lurched  past  the  abysses, 
turned  hideous  hairpin  bends  under  soaring  crags,  saw  a 
thousand  feet  below  us  the  cold  green  torrents,  and  beyond  the 
ravines  the  sandstone  precipices  of  Karytaena  crowned  by  its 
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untakable  fortress.  And  all  day  long  the  grey  ravens  hovered 
over  us,  and  the  sheep  were  less  than  grasshoppers  on  the  far 
bare  slopes. 


VIII 

It  was  an  arduous  road  I  trudged  leading  from  the  plains 
of  Arcady  into  the  sterile  hills  that  surround  Sparta.  When 
you  approach  Athens,  from  far  off  she  asserts  herself  with  the 
golden  glory  of  the  Parthenon.  When  you  approach  Rome,  the 
city  of  the  Emperors  and  the  city  of  the  Popes  equally  proclaim 
themselves  with  no  timid  voice.  But  why  is  the  summons  of 
Sparta  no  less  imperious  ?  She  has  no  vast  temple  on  a  hill, 
she  bequeathed  to  posterity  no  marvellous  sculpture,  no  death- 
less poetry.  The  vast  snowy  hulk  of  Mount  Taygetos  is  her 
only  monument,  and  it  was  not  made  by  hands.  Yet  she  does 
not  need  even  the  mountain  to  be  her  monument.  Sparta 
survives  so  long  as  valour  has  a  meaning  in  the  minds  of 
men. 

You  will  look  in  vain  for  the  walls  of  the  old  city.  The 
bodies  of  the  Spartans  were  her  walls.  Their  valour  were  her 
sculpture  and  her  poetry.  And  they  bathed  in  the  swift-flowing 
Eurotas  when  the  mimic  or  the  real  wars  were  over. 

It  was  a  hot  day  of  south-east  wind  as  I  descended  into 
Sparta  and  I,  too,  hoped  to  bathe  in  Eurotas  ;  but  you  will 
find  little  water  and  much  gravel  there,  and  hear  the  bell-like 
croaking  of  the  bull-frogs  all  night  long.  Yet  the  river  might 
run  dry  and  its  bed  be  indistinguishable  under  fields  of  barley 
and  groves  of  olive ;  the  mountain  of  Taygetos  might  be 
levelled  with  the  sea.  They  will  be  still  the  swiftest  river  and 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  for  they  are  part  of  Sparta 
and  are  imperishable. 

That  is  why  modern  Sparta  is  such  a  mockery.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  left  undisturbed  the  frogs  in  the 
rushes  and  the  mice  in  the  wheat.  It  is  true  that  an  imperial 
architect  laid  it  all  out  on  a  very  imperial  plan  of  spacious 
boulevards,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  a  great 
square  for  their  nucleus .  But  I  doubt  if  the  buildings  of  White- 
hall would  not  look  diminished  in  this  grave,  enormous  land- 
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scape,  if  they  would  not  cower  under  the  shadow  of  so 
tremendous  a  memory. 

And  the  buildings  of  modern  Sparta  seen  across  those  more 
than  Parisian  boulevards  shrink  into  dustbins.  And  this  being 
a  saint's  day,  a  band  goes  about  from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
town  making  odd  frightened  flurries  of  music.  They  look 
like  tiny  toys.  You  put  a  coin  in  the  slot.  The  drummer 
drums.  The  cornet  does  his  piece.  Then  the  works  run 
down. 

It  is,  in  fact,  St.  George's  Day.  That  is  why  the  able  and 
courteous  Director  of  the  British  Archaeological  School  in 
Athens,  who  is  at  this  moment  directing  the  excavation  of 
the  ancient  theatre  in  Sparta,  is  left  without  labourers  to  lift 
the  uncovered  architraves  and  cornice-blocks.  His  labourers 
are  all  named  George,  and  there  is  a  large  company  of  them. 
But  they  have  all  been  swallowed  up  in  the  emptiness  of 
Sparta.  All  the  Georges  in  the  world  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  emptiness  of  Sparta.  Even  market-day,  which 
follows,  is  nothing  more  than  a  moment's  flicker  of  lemons 
and  oranges  on  the  pavements,  a  faint  bleat  of  sheep,  a  tiny 
squeal  of  pigs.  O  verily  less  than  the  whining  of  a  gnat,  for 
all  day  and  all  night,  from  century  to  century,  the  trumpet  of 
Sparta  resounds,  among  the  mountains  and  across  the  seas. 

But  if  nothing  more  than  a  few  stones  survive  of  Sparta, 
and  no  man  knows  certainly  what  they  mean,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  a  city  on  the  hill  only  an  hour's  walk  away  took  the 
place  of  the  classic  city  in  the  plain.  Mistra  is  the  name  of 
that  strange,  defiant  city.  No  man  has  lived  there  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  but  her  walls  stand,  her  palaces,  her  gate- 
ways, her  roofs.  You  may  wander  in  her  underground  cham- 
bers. Tapers  burn  in  the  churches  before  the  image-screens. 
It  is  as  if  that  grim  city  of  feudal  wars  and  massacres  and 
carousal,  had  proclaimed  to  Time  rearing  his  crested  head : 
"  Even  Sparta  you  laid  low.  Me  you  shall  not  lay  low  !  " 

And  indeed  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Mistra  is  the  perpetua- 
tion of  Sparta,  of  the  Greek  spirit.  You  will  see  fragments 
of  Byzantine  paintings  in  the  apses  of  the  churches — mere 
fragments,  the  limbs  here,  a  headless  body  there.  And  yet 
you  will  detect,  persistent  across  all  that  abyss  of  time,  the 
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same  set  of  the  draperies,  the  same  poise  of  the  limbs,  as  the 
Greek  ancestors  of  these  Byazntine  artists  had  rendered  into 
bronze  and  marble  long  ago.  My  own  mind  was  full  of  a 
small  but  exquisite  bronze  Athene  excavated  some  days  ago 
from  the  theatre.  It  might  have  been  Athene's  own  daughter 
I  beheld,  painted  on  the  Christian  apse. 

Nobody  lives  in  Mistra  at  all  but  the  black-hooded  nuns 
of  the  Pantanassa  Convent.  They  are  kindly  creatures,  and 
will  give  you  coffee  and  wines  and  mastika,  but  they  are 
remote,  very  alien  from  anything  we  are  and  understand. 

They  lead  you  by  the  hand  and  recite  the  holy  script  on 
the  images,  and  encircling  the  carved  pillars,  in  a  shrill,  un- 
worldly monotone,  like  the  noise  of  flames.  Then  you  leave 
them  to  their  contemplation  in  their  undying,  unknown  city, 
looking  out  upon  Sparta,  so  dead  and  so  deathless. 


IX 

If  you  are  in  search  of  physical  adventures,  go  to  Klondike 
or  Zambesi,  but  avoid  Greece.  You  can  occupy  yourself  with 
wild  creatures  in  human  or  animal  form  in  those  regions,  but 
in  Greece  all  your  adventures  are  mental  or  spiritual.  There 
are  fleas  and  sheep-dogs,  of  course,  and  up  in  Thessaly  you 
can  make  arrangements  to  be  held  up  by  brigands  ;  but  these 
are  sometimes  a  little  over-enthusiastic,  and  lop  off  your  ears 
if  your  ransom  is  held  up  in  the  post.  But  after  all,  they  are 
only  Thessalians.  "  Barbarians,"  the  old  Greeks  called  them, 
and  they  were  never  allowed  to  join  in  the  Pan-Hellenic  games 
at  Olympia. 

But  Greece  itself  is  so  old,  so  old.  You  can  only  hold 
your  breath  and  dream.  You  meet  people  who  have  set  up 
strident  mills  in  Pittsburgh.  You  meet  people  who  were  born 
among  their  flocks  in  the  lonely  hills  and  have  tended  them 
since  all  their  lives  long,  wandering  from  pasture  to  pasture. 

You  talk  with  them,  but  you  do  not  listen  to  what  they 
or  you  are  saying.  Your  body  is  torpid  in  the  hot  Greek 
noon.  Your  mind  and  spirit  are  with  those  others,  wondering 
what  thoughts  they  had,  did  they  hate  and  love  as  we  do. 
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And  nowhere  in  Greece  will  this  fever  of  spirit  and  torpor  of 
body  descend  upon  you  so  powerfully  as  in  the  plain  of  Argos, 
and  in  the  hills  which  encircle  it,  extending  southward  and 
westward  away  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

You  are  not  faced  merely  with  the  memorial  shrines  of 
the  Greeks  who  are  to  us  a  legend.  You  are  in  the  land  of 
those  dim,  superhuman,  monstrous  races  who  were  a  legend 
even  to  Homer — the  races  who  built  the  Cyclopaean  fortresses 
and  palaces  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae.  The  first  stands  on  the 
thirsty  plain  of  Argos,  the  second  guards  it  on  the  north. 
Time  can  do  them  no  violence.  Those  titan  blocks  of  stone 
will  only  fall  from  each  other,  you  feel,  in  the  final  splitting 
of  the  globe  itself. 

The  plain  of  Argos  extends  waterless  to  the  sea.  Where 
the  Cyclopean  armies  clashed,  they  grow  acres  upon  acres  of 
tobacco.  I  saw  the  peasants  planting  the  young  shoots  into 
innumerable  pockets  of  hard,  brown  soil ;  and  so  steady  a  blue 
haze  of  heat  was  rising  that  you  might  have  thought  the 
plain  itself  was  smoking  tobacco,  before  the  leaves  were 
grown,  and  they  seemed  already  as  dry  as  the  ash  in  a  pipe-bowl. 

Homer  sang  of  the  plain  of  Argos  as  "  horse-bearing,"  but 
there  are  only  a  few  donkeys  there  now,  neighing  disconsol- 
ately, their  hides  stiff  with  heat.  One  had  found  a  patch  of 
shade  under  a  tree.  In  dumb  ecstasy  he  rolled  in  the  dust, 
shaking  his  hoofs  at  the  branches. 

As  I  climbed  the  fortress  of  Tiryns  and  stood  in  the  palace 
of  the  pre-Homeric  king,  the  last  vestiges  of  life  dissipated 
into  the  haze.  A  man  stands  there  suspended  in  a  vacuum  of 
space  and  time.  Long  hours  after,  it  might  have  been,  I 
became  aware  of  a  procession  proceeding  with  music  along 
the  plain  from  Nauplia,  which  stands,  the  most  exquisite  of 
Greek  cities,  under  a  citadel  by  the  sea. 

A  Ford  car  led,  in  which  I  could  recognize  a  bride  in  her 
white  clothes,  and  a  bridegroom.  The  relatives  followed  in 
rustic  carts,  with  a  jingling  of  harness,  a  singing,  a  strumming 
of  guitars,  a  moaning  of  fiddles.  The  women  had  pink 
parasols,  looking  like  petals  of  peach-blossom  against  the  blue 
sky.  The  black  priest  followed  behind.  The  procession 
disappeared  upon  the  road  to  Argos. 
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Later  I  was  aware  of  another  cavalcade,  more  jingling  and 
singing  and  strumming,  and  later  of  a  third.  "  What !  "  I 
said,  "  is  all  Nauplia  being  married  to-day  ?  Must  an  un- 
married man  that  enters  Nauplia  this  evening,  give  up  hope 
of  meeting  his  destiny  there  ?  "  But  it  was  all  the  same 
wedding,  the  same  pink  parasols,  circling  round  somewhere 
beyond  the  megalithic  walls  to  give  the  bride  for  another 
hour  the  rapture  of  riding  upon  a  Ford  car  on  this,  her  life's 
great  day. 

Are  there  lions  sculptured  above  the  colossal  gateway  of 
Mycenae  ?  But  they  are  old,  and  we  are  young ;  they  are 
stone  and  we  are  flesh.  Are  the  walls  of  Tiryns  made  of  such 
boulders  that  the  imagination  cowers  from  the  thought  of 
how  they  were  squared  and  piled  into  place  ?  We  prefer  our 
stucco,  our  sun-dried  mud. 

And  the  Ford  car  was  a  chariot  of  victory  driven  round 
the  walls  of  a  defeated  city,  and  the  music  was  the  music  of 
conquerors  who  had  dispossessed  a  king  of  his  house.  But 
Tiryns  will  speak  the  last  word  yet,  over  the  body  of  the 
remote  ultimate  offspring  of  that  day's  wedding. 


x 

The  underground  railway  in  the  rush  hours  is  a  spacious 
Sahara  compared  with  the  train  I  boarded  for  Corinth.  Not 
merely  did  every  carriage  contain  several  scores  of  holiday- 
makers  returning  to  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Athens ;  not 
merely  were  the  footboards  running  along  the  whole  length 
and  both  sides  of  the  train  a  compact  frieze  of  men,  goats, 
sheep,  and  hens  ;  but  the  very  tops  of  the  carriages  were 
swarming  like  ant-hills. 

There  was  nothing  for  it.  I  climbed  a  ladder  at  a  rush  and 
found  myself  clinging  to  a  steam-valve  passionately. 

I  had  travelled  in  Greece  and  among  the  islands  on  mules, 
cattle-steamers,  feluccas,  and  on  foot,  but  no  mode  of  transit 
could  compare  with  travelling  on  the  roof  of  a  Greek  train 
for  hilarity  and  peril.  What  songs  we  sang  !  What  sweats  of 
terror  we  wiped  away  ! 
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It  was  at  Nemea,  where  Hercules  slew  the  lion,  that  I, 
too,  clenched  my  fists  stoutly  and  stood  up  to  things.  With 
incredible  acrobatic  agility  I  produced  a  document  provided 
me  by  the  Greek  consul  in  London.  Before  I  knew  where  I 
was,  I  was  a  guest  of  honour  in  the  guard's  van,  with  no  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  other  guests  of  honour  pressing  eggs  and 
cheese  upon  me. 

But  my  mind  dwelt  not  with  cheese,  nor  with  eggs.  I  had 
noticed  it  the  very  moment  I  had  got  into  the  guard's  van — 
the  world's  most  magnificent  barrel-organ.  1  can  hope  to 
give  no  idea  of  the  splendour  of  that  barrel-organ — of  the 
beautiful  classic  nymphs  and  modern  Athenian  politicians 
disporting  side  by  side  in  its  panels,  of  its  lustres  and  mirrors, 
of  its  glass  arm-bangles,  its  golden  tassels,  its  flags  of  all  (or 
nearly  all)  nations,  its  balustrades  with  brass  knobs  on,  its 
ivory  handle.  And  above  all  I  must  not  forget  the  sacred 
medals  sewn  into  its  fringes.  It  was  no  mere  secular  instru- 
ment. It  was  Heaven's  own  barrel-organ. 

And  at  that  moment  I  knew  there  was  only  one  ambition 
left  to  me  in  the  world,  all  else  being  dust  and  ashes.  I 
yearned,  how  I  yearned,  to  set  those  lustres  tinkling  and  the 
bangles  dangling.  I  would  give  up  all  hope  of  immortality 
to  turn  that  ivory  handle.  "  Fool !  "  I  cried  to  my- 
self. "  Dream  sooner  of  crowning  yourself  Shah  of  all 
Persia  !  " 

But  I  could  hold  converse,  at  least,  with  the  man  who 
owned  the  barrel-organ.  I  found  out  it  was  the  little  fellow 
shivering  and  sweating  on  some  baskets  under  the  post 
pigeon-holes.  He  was  the  only  one  of  us,  besides  the  staff, 
who  was  not  a  guest  of  honour.  He  was  merely  suffering 
from  an  acute  attack  of  malaria. 

We  got  into  conversation  and  exchanged  confidences  about 
Detroit  and  London,  which  he  intimated  was  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  remoter  states  of  the  Union.  I  turned  the  con- 
versation in  the  direction  of  the  barrel-organ.  Fearfully, 
whimsically,  I  suggested  to  him  that  if  only  he  would  allow 
me,  for  one  moment  .  .  . 

He  jumped  out  of  his  skin,  almost,  with  eagerness.  He 
was  so  ill  he  had  been  afraid  he  would  have  to  give  up  earning 
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his  livelihood  for  the  next  few  days  ...  his  wife  and  children 
...  if  I  would  be  content  with  half-profits.  .  .  . 

So  I  went  organ-grinding  in  Corinth  for  the  next  few  days. 

Throughout  antiquity  Corinth  was  celebrated  for  its 
luxury  and  frivolity.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  imagined 
more  luxurious  than  that  barrel-organ,  nothing  more  frivolous 
than  grinding  it.  Small  girls  got  up  and  surrounded  me  and 
my  organ,  treading  mazily,  like  figures  on  a  Greek  vase.  Dogs 
did  not  bark  at  me.  My  hat  and  pockets  were  laden  with 
innumerable  pieces  of  ten  lepta,  each  of  which  was  worth 
less  than  a  tenth  of  a  penny,  but  all  of  which  compounded 
paid  for  good  red  wine  and  sound  roast  lamb. 

The  proto-organist  and  I  shared  our  sleeping-apartment 
with  seven  other  members  of  the  strolling  professions.  We 
could  have  had  the  chamber  to  ourselves,  but  we  should  have 
had  to  pay  for  all  nine  beds,  so  we  did  not  press  the  point. 

More  than  once  I  trundled  the  organ  down  to  the  intense 
blue  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  divert  the  soldiers  during 
the  sedulous  inspection  of  their  shirts.  Proprietors  of  restaur- 
ants emerged  from  their  kitchens  and  pressed  upon  me  huge 
bowls  of  curds.  I  was  reviving  the  antique  traditions.  Not 
for  centuries  was  so  much  luxury  and  frivolity  seen  in 
Corinth. 

But  the  veritable  city  known  to  St.  Paul  lay  three  miles 
away  from  the  water,  under  the  shadow  of  Aero-Corinth,  one 
of  the  most  imposing  mountain-citadels  in  Greece.  And  there, 
too,  we  wound  our  ivory  handle,  hard  by  the  marble  market- 
place and  against  the  few  pillars  of  the  temple  that  survive, 
forlorn  and  mighty,  between  the  hill  and  the  sea.  And  on  my 
last  morning  I  climbed  alone  into  the  high  triple-girt  fastness, 
though  1  would  gladly  have  brought  my  load  of  lustres  and 
bangles  to  set  the  ghosts  of  what  poor  Venetians  and  Turks 
may  still  linger  there,  to  dance  among  the  bastions  and 
redoubts.  Half  Greece  lay  stretched  at  my  feet,  Arcady 
beside  me,  Parnassus  and  Helicon  before  me. 

Away  beyond  Salamis  I  caught  a  faint  flare  of  burning 
stone.  It  was  the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon,  the  goal  of  those 
wanderings. 
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XI 

From  the  village  of  Diakophto  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  a  precipitous  gorge  thrusts  like  a  sword 
into  the  heart  of  the  Peloponnesus.  As  I  plunged  alongside 
its  roaring  torrent  and  under  its  soaring  precipices,  it  seemed 
that  I  was  leaving  Greece  behind  me  by  enormous  distances 
of  space  and  time.  I  was  abandoning  the  calm,  the  lucid 
sublimity  I  had  become  familiar  with.  I  was  going  bacx 
the  world's  crude  beginnings.  The  faces  of  the  sandstone 
cliffs  had  been  fretted  by  the  winds  into  monstrous  hiero- 
glyphs, as  if  they  were  the  testament  of  some  early  half-human 
race,  whose  habitation  was  the  end  of  the  laborious  jour 
if  indeed  there  was  any  end  to  this  journey  at  all,  and  you  did 
not  topple  over  suddenly  into  the  arid  vacuum. 

You  debouched  into  a  narrower  and  more  desperate  valley. 
At  length  you  saw  the  great  cavern  from  which  the  monastery 
had  its  name,  gouged  out  from  the  rough  red  precipice 
at  the  valley  head.  You  still  trudged  on  for  hours  before  the 
nightmarish  building  became  manifest.  But  it  was  not  a 
building,  it  was  a  thrusting  of  tier  upon  tier  of  nests  into  a 
yawning  blackness.  Wherever  the  contour  of  the  clirf  had 
permitted  it,  another  cell  had  been  dabbed  on,  or  two,  or 
three,  as  if  some  dock  of  colossal  prehistoric  birds  had  built 
their  nests  there. 

A  chill  fell  upon  you.  No  creature  inhabited  that  place. 
You  would  have  to  turn  on  your  tracks  and  night  would  be  on 
you  long  before  you  had  attained  the  ordinary  world  again. 
The  windows  were  blank.  The  monks  who  were  stated  to 
hold  their  vigils  there,  died  centuries  . 

You  were  wrong.  A  pair  of  passionless  eyes  looked  down 
upon  you  from  each  window.  The  eyes  did  not  move.  They 
woe  like  glass  or  the  beady  eyes  of  birds.  They  were  set  ir. 
faces  of  men.  They  were  the  monks.  Their  tall  conical  caps 
rose  like  some  outrageous  crest  of  black  feathers.  You  saw 
their  enormous  beards  foaming  over  their  gaberdines  like 
water  twitched  by  the  wind. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  monk  who  came  out  upon  a 
gallery  into  a  small  belfry  and  beat  with  a  hammer  on  a  large 
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collar  of  bron2e  suspended  there.  The  strokes  shuddered 
fearfully  among  the  clifls,  but  it  was  more  endurable  than  the 
watchful  silence  they  had  shattered.  The  monks  came  forth 
from  their  nests  and  passed  along  the  exposed  galleries  to 
their  devotions.  Their  black  gaberdines  shook  as  they  moved, 
like  wings  which  had  forgotten  the  faculty  of  flight.  Their 
bird-like  eyes  looked  sharply  right  and  left,  but  they  saw 
nothing. 

They  had  forgotten  the  faculty  of  seeing  long  ago. 

An  instinct  seized  me  to  flee  down  the  mountain-side,  out 
of  that  primeval  gorge  hung  with  vast  traceries,  away  into 
Greece  again,  into  the  sunlight  and  the  reassuring  sea.  Only  a 
few  leagues  away  rose  the  pillars  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Bassae, 
set  up  by  men  whose  minds  were  lucid  as  noble  music.  Those 
pillars  are  white  and  reasonable,  even  in  their  ruin  they  have 
mmetry  of  a  wild  flower. 

I  fought  down  the  impulse,  but  it  came  to  me  again  and 
again,  even  though  the  master  of  the  guest-room  drank  wine 
with  me,  the  best  resinated  wine  there  was  in  all  Greece,  and 
we  ate  vast  dishes  of  lentils  together,  and  I  took  a  hoe  and 
turned  the  soil  of  his  terrace  to  convince  myself  that  earth 
was  still  solid  and  a  man's  back  will  ache  if  he  digs  long 
enough. 

Before  long  I  found  myself  at  Benediction  in  the  gilded 
and  painted  chapel,  and  it  was  the  very  wealth  of  the  decoration 
which  they  had  lavished  on  this  shrine  of  their  spirit  that 
first  made  me  realize  the  fathomless  contempt  they  have  for  the 
body.  The  vestibule  burned  with  paintings  like  a  missal. 
The  chapel  was  all  aflare  with  silver  and  gold  jewels.  The 
screens  and  lamps  and  images  were  like  an  emperor's 
treasury. 

And  the  monks  themselves  were  as  shabby  as  any  wastrel 
I  have  seen  sleeping  under  a  hedge.  Their  untidy  beards 
straggled  like  blown  hay  to  their  waists.  Their  hair  was  as 
long  as  a  woman's  and  crammed  roughly  into  their  black 
conical  caps.  There  were  no  heels  on  their  boots.  Their 
robes  were  ragged,  for  their  robes  clothed  nothing  but 
desolation  and  dust. 

It  was  in  their  chapel  I  first  realized  this  contempt  for  the 
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body.  In  their  cemetery  I  beheld  it  in  such  triumphant 
and  cynical  operation  that  I  could  no  longer  feel  them  kindred 
with  any  mortal  race  I  knew.  I  saw  a  newly  turned  pile  of 
earth,  and  was  told  that  the  monk  who  lay  there  would  be 
left  at  peace  for  three  years  only.  His  bones  would  then  be 
transported  into  the  shed  before  my  eyes.  I  looked  through 
its  barred  windows  and  saw  there,  amid  odd  lumber  of  broken 
trestles  and  cast-off  tools,  dozens  upon  dozens  of  baskets 
crammed  with  indiscriminate  skulls  and  thigh-bones.  The 
shelves  that  ran  round  the  shed  were  loaded  with  the  same 
grisly  furniture. 

I  turned  away.  I  went  back  to  the  high-slung  gallery 
where,  by  beating  on  the  bronze  collar,  they  summoned 
the  monks.  A  monk  came  up  to  me  and  asked  for  a  cigarette. 
His  eyes  were  red-rimmed  with  his  vigils,  but  he  smiled.  It 
was  a  smile  so  strange  and  forlorn  that  it  made  his  face  more 
terrible  than  the  moroseness  of  all  his  brothers.  He  took 
three  puffs  at  his  cigarette  and  then  forgot  about  it.  The 
cigarette  slipped  from  his  mouth  upon  the  rotten  timber  of 
that  ancient  gallery.  A  small  whirl  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
place  where  it  had  fallen.  I  trod  on  it  and  extinguished  it. 

I  remembered  that  episode  of  the  smouldering  cigarette 
very  vividly  a  few  years  ago  when  a  message  arrived  in  London 
to  the  effect  that  a  fire  had  destroyed  the  monastery  of 
Megalospaelion.  The  fire  started  in  one  of  the  monk's  cells, 
it  was  reported,  though  the  real  damage  seemed  to  have  been 
done  a  day  or  so  later,  when  a  powder  magazine,  which  had 
been  kept  in  the  monastery  since  the  War  of  Independence, 
exploded.  The  fantastic  building  itself,  the  library  of  in- 
valuable manuscripts,  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  relics,  were 
destroyed.  The  monks  had  not  shown  me  the  powder 
magazine  out  of  which  their  destruction  was  to  spring  on 
them.  That  was  not  because  they  sought  to  conceal  it.  It 
was  because  they  had  forgotten  about  it,  though  their  own 
predecessors  had  assembled  it  there,  in  the  defence  of  their 
holy  place  against  the  Turkish  assault. 

I  remembered  that  smouldering  cigarette,  I  say.  I  remem- 
bered the  monk's  red-rimmed  eyes  staring  out  emptily  over 
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leagues  of  air.  I  turned  from  him.  I  looked  towards  the  tops 
of  the  hills.  I  saw  the  sun  climbing  the  heavens.  I  heard 
the  sound  of  springs,  the  hundred  springs  welling  from  the 
cliff  behind  me.  I  fitted  the  straps  of  my  rucksack  about  my 
shoulders,  and  took  my  stick  in  hand,  and  set  off  down  the 
valley. 


XII 

And  then  it  was  Delphi.  And  then  it  was  Athens  again. 
Do  I  say  Athens  again  ?  I  had  never  been  to  Athens.  A 
sublime  poem,  or  city,  each  time  is  a  new  thing.  If  I  should 
ever  go  to  Delphi  or  Athens  again,  it  will  be  for  the  first 
time. 

First,  Delphi  then.  The  mountains  that  encircle  the  place 
are  of  a  lovely  and  excluding  magnificence.  Above  the 
sacred  precinct  where  the  fearful  road  led  between  the 
treasuries  of  the  Greek  races,  from  temple  to  temple,  to  the  lips 
of  the  god  himself — above  the  sacred  precinct  rise  the 
Shining  Rocks,  which  are  a  precipitous  spur  of  Parnassus, 
and  a  great  chasm  cleaves  them.  From  the  chasm  leaps  the 
Castalian  fountain,  in  whose  waters  every  suppliant  to  the 
Oracle  bathed  his  brow  or  his  body.  Hence  downward 
the  mountain  charges,  its  flanks  laden  with  olives,  till,  beyond 
the  river  gorge,  once  more  the  mountains  ascend  to  scale  and 
subdue  the  sky's  heights  as  Greece  herself  has  subdued  the 
heights  of  the  human  spirit. 

Yet  in  the  morning  it  seemed  that  the  triumph  of  Greece 
had  not  yet  begun.  A  shepherd  boy  somewhere  was  piping 
his  stripling  melodies.  There  was  a  hammering  of  sculptors 
over  their  statues  and  a  whispering  of  poets  over  their  poems, 
but  neither  sculpture  nor  poetry  had  attained  its  fullness  yet. 
Young  Zeus  had  not  long  ago  ousted  his  father,  Chronos.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  early  gods. 

But  at  noon  the  mountains  held  the  world  with  another 
assurance.  Greece  had  attained  her  golden  maturity.  The 
incomparable  statues  in  the  precincts  of  Apollo  blossomed 
and  branched  like  a  marble  forest.  Pericles  in  Athens  com- 
manded the  newer  Parthenon  to  arise,  and  its  meridian 
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splendour  lay  across  all  Greece,  like  a  drift  of  burning  flowers. 
To-night  for  the  first  time,  in  the  theatre  above  Apollo's 
temple,  here  in  Delphi,  they  were  performing  a  new  play  by 
Sophocles,  which  had  taken  Athens  by  storm.  Sullenly  from 
Asia,  beyond  the  smiling  islands,  the  Persians  looked  on  and 
mourned  their  dead.  It  was  the  noontide  of  Hellas. 

But  in  the  evening,  the  rose  and  silver  evening,  the  splendour 
was  at  an  end.  Only  the  loveliness  remained.  The  mountains 
were  now  not  austere,  not  terrible.  They  were  merely  more 
beautiful  than  all  other  mountains.  The  grasshoppers  spat 
and  sparkled  in  the  barley  by  the  edge  of  the  road.  The 
hawks  screamed  against  the  Shining  Rocks,  and  their  com- 
panions seemed  their  shadows  as  they  flew.  From  beyond 
the  cliffs  tinkled  the  bells  of  the  home-going  goats,  as  if  they 
were  a  flock  of  legendary  goats  in  Heaven.  Philip  of  Macedon 
was  breaking  down  upon  Greece.  Greece  had  grown  too 
lovely  to  be  strong.  From  afar  sounded  the  dying  trumpet 
notes  of  the  Greeks  buckling  under  his  onslaught  at  Chaeronea. 
The  evening  of  Hellas  was  upon  us,  and  the  backward-folded 
marigolds  dipped  under  the  moon's  feather. 

So  the  evening  faded  and  the  moon  gathered  strength, 
streaming  down  upon  the  gorges  of  Delphi.  The  mountains 
"were  vapour,  the  tumbled,  massive  pillars  of  Apollo's  temple 
were  lighter  than  thistledown.  It  was  all  a  legend,  the  story 
of  Hellas,  and  the  minds  of  gods  or  men  had  never  created  a 
legend  more  marvellous.  But  it  was  not  true.  Hellas  had 
never  existed.  A  phantom  owl  cried  hoarsely  out  of  the  mists 
of  the  moon. 


XIII 

And  Athens  now.  And  Athens  was  over.  I  had  coasted  by 
marble  islands  and  tramped  the  burning  hills.  I  had  bathed 
in  Greek  rivers,  and  spent  the  night  in  the  lee  of  hushed 
temples  and  in  the  dark  cells  of  monasteries.  A  shepherd 
on  the  footslopes  of  Parnassus  had  given  me  his  tall  curved 
crook  to  guide  me  henceforth  on  my  journeys.  I  had  eaten 
curds  whiter  than  driven  snow  and  drunk  re^inato  more 
formidable  than  paraffin.  I  had  been  bitten  to  whimpering 
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exhaustion  by  bugs,  my  heart  had  rocked  in  the  morning  like 
a  high  and  lonely  bell. 

But  the  rigours  and  glories  were  forgotten,  annulled  in 
the  blaze  of  the  Parthenon.  All  the  rest  seemed  shadows 
from  the  central  revelation  of  Athens. 

Yet  the  revelation  was  even  more  smokily  shrouded  than 
before.  The  reek  of  tanneries  and  tobacco  factories  all  the 
way  from  Piraeus  hung  like  a  pall.  The  litter  of  mean  slums 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  had  proliferated  exceedingly.  So 
that  it  seemed  as  I  stood  among  the  Parthenon  pillars,  that  all 
my  wayfaring  had  been  to  no  purpose.  Neither  old  Athens 
nor  new  Athens  had  been  nor  was.  There  was  no  song  under 
the  brass  cauldron-lid  of  the  Greek  sky.  The  little  flat- 
roofed  blue-daubed  houses  below  were  empty,  meaningless 
as  shells  that  lie  uncounted  below  cliffs.  The  cinemas  and 
cabarets  nightly  swarmed  with  meaningless  men,  whilst 
nightly  there  was  solitude  in  the  dark  sweep  of  the  Dionysian 
theatre  here  on  the  hill-side — solitude  but  for  a  plaintive  bat 
seeking  a  prey  he  will  not  find. 

The  blue  Aegean,  the  innumerably  laughing  one,  was  not 
more  than  a  flat  floor  of  shining  glass,  the  steamers  waiting 
for  entrance  through  the  waterway  of  Piraeus  were  abandoned 
toys  of  children,  dead  long  ago.  The  gaunt  coast  of  Salamis 
was  cardboard,  the  Holy  Way,  the  road  to  Eleusis,  led  to  the 
edge  of  the  day,  and  there  dropped  over  into  vacuity.  For  the 
Parthenon  rose  out  of  this  hill  of  tombs,  not  as  the  living 
testament  of  unmortal  beauty,  but  rather  as  an  arrested 
skeleton  dominating  this  withered  world. 

Yet  the  moment  of  illusion  broke.  Whether  you  see  the 
sun  slide  on  a  foam-crested  wave,  whether  you  hear  the  flutter 
of  a  bird's  wings  close  at  hand,  Athens  becomes  alive  for  you  ; 
slowly,  subtly,  you  are  flooded  with  the  revelation.  You 
behold  the  shrine  where  the  golden  lamp  burned  continually, 
and  burns  still.  The  oil  of  the  golden  lamp  was  distilled  from 
the  olives  of  Athene's  tree.  You  see  the  basket-bearers 
approaching — the  maidens  who  come  with  flowers  for  the 
altars  of  Athene.  The  lowing  beasts  are  ascending  to  the 
sacrifice.  You  hear  a  light  swinging  of  draperies,  an  echo  of 
swift  laughter,  the  murmur  of  grave  lips  rebuking  it. 
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But  all  that  is  not  enough.  You  want  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  them  than  the  manner  and  the  places  of  their  praying. 
What  jokes  did  they  make,  what  food  did  they  eat,  how  did 
they  make  love  ? 

Now  that  the  revelation  has  come  to  you,  the  Street  of 
Tombs  by  the  electric  railway  has  become  as  living  as 
Piccadilly.  The  chill  museum,  which  hitherto  seemed  a 
charnel-house,  gives  up  its  secrets  more  frankly  and  joyously 
than  an  illuminated  missal,  than  to-day's  newspaper. 

Ignore  those  old  women  who  are  gathering  snails  in  the 
Street  of  Tombs.  They  are  ghouls.  Ignore  those  old  men  in 
the  museum  with  caps  and  badges.  They  are  barbarians  from 
Thrace  and  Epirus.  Bend  your  attention  rather  to  the  funeral 
reliefs  upon  which  the  Greeks  consigned  to  all  time  the 
supreme  moment  of  their  own  youth.  How  kindly,  how 
genial,  these  Greeks  were,  what  sportsmen,  how  very  much  our 
kinsmen !  Look  at  those  youths  with  their  dogs  at  heel, 
or  bidding  farewell  to  their  friends,  because  they  are  embarking 
on  a  long  journey  for  ever  and  for  ever.  This  fellow  is  wheel- 
ing a  hoop,  this  other  is  balancing  a  ball  upon  his  knee, 
with  his  hand  behind  his  back.  Here  is  a  lad  who  loved  his 
rabbits  dearly.  He  is  taking  one  to  the  grave  with  him. 
Hard  by  is  a  Greek  family  at  home,  wickedly  setting  the  cat 
and  dog  at  each  other.  And  on  my  word  here  is  a  group  of 
young  men  playing  hockey — but  the  most  unmistakable,  the 
most  flawless,  hockey,  the  ball,  the  curved  sticks,  the  attitudes. 
No  girl's  college  at  Cheltenham  could  improve  on  it. 

Yes,  on  these  journeys  I  had  chiselled  ghostly  statues 
and  set  them  in  the  shrines  of  temples.  I  had  consulted 
oracles.  I  had  been  a  spectator  at  sublime  plays  and  fought 
the  Persians  in  tremendous  wars. 

But  I  remember  most  of  all  playing  hockey  for  Athens 
against  Sparta  on  the  sports  ground  under  the  Acropolis, 
among  the  tumult  of  the  soundless  hosts. 


CHAPTER  NINE 

I  WAS  home  from  Greece  and  betook  myself  to  The  Miracle 
Boy,  a  Tirolese  tale  I  had  begun  elsewhere.  There  is  a  flash  of 
water  like  a  quick  wing  behind  my  eyelids.  Southampton 
Water.  .  .  . 

I  suppose  that  no  great  stretch  of  water  upon  our  shores 
is  more  typically  English  than  Southampton  Water.  The 
gently  wooded  banks,  interrupted  here  by  a  medieval  castle, 
there  by  a  modern  factory,  are  the  epitome  of  English  land- 
scape ;  thrusting  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  land  till  the 
resume  is  concluded  by  the  tangle  of  Southampton  chimneys 
and  the  funnels  of  ocean-subduing  liners. 

Yet  it  was  at  the  heart  of  that  supremely  English  water  that 
I  found  myself  all  that  week-end  transported  further  from 
England  than  I  have  yet  been.  I  had  already  made  certain 
journeys,  as  I  have  described.  I  have  been  further  since  then, 
and  into  perilous  places.  But  when  I  remember  the  colossal 
epics  of  travel  upon  which  I  was  spirited  away  as  I  sat  motion- 
less by  the  galley-stove  swallowing  gallons  of  tea  out  of  a  large 
tin  mug — then  I  seem  myself  to  have  done  nothing  more  than 
revolve  somewhat  dizzily  round  the  pump  of  my  own  parish. 

And  to  achieve  these  spheric  journeys  I  did  no  more  than 
to  take  that  swift  train  which  carries  you  to  Southampton  in 
a  few  minutes  over  an  hour  and  a  half ;  then,  from  the  terminus 
station,  to  walk  for  some  minutes  towards  a  great  dock-gate 
whereon  the  mystical  and  Sabbatic  figure  7  is  painted  for  a 
sign.  The  warden  of  this  gate  of  enchantment  is  dressed  in 
blue.  He  wears  shining  buttons.  To  dull  eyes  he  is  no  more 
than  a  Southampton  policeman.  Brighter  eyes  see  him  for 
what  he  is — Hermes,  the  wing-footed.  Once  more  you 
proceed  across  the  briny  squabble  of  winds  and  gulls  to  a 
flight  of  steps  curved  into  the  contours  of  old  Greek  marble 
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by  the  slapping  water.  They  call  this  flight  of  steps  bluntly 
"  the  P.  and  O.  steps,"  for  the  people  who  ascend  and  descend 
there  do  not  dally  with  polysyllables.  They  deal  in  the  actual 
stuff  of  enchantment — oil  and  copra  and  parrots  and  peaches 
and  cinnamon ;  why  should  they  therefore  worry  about  its 
vocabulary  ? 

Here  it  was  then,  at  the  foot  of  the  P.  and  O.  steps,  that  a 
tiny  motor-launch  carried  me  away  into  the  heart  of  Southamp- 
ton Water,  into  the  heart  of  all  the  world's  seas.  For  my 
friend  Captain  Tim  had  just  put  in  with  a  cargo  of  crude  oil 
from  Mexico,  and,  seeing  that  fate  had  decided  he  must  stay 
a  few  days  longer  than  usual  in  home  waters,  the  opportunity 
he  had  long  promised  me  presented  itself  for  a  week-end  on 
board  his  ship  amongst  his  men. 

It  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  blasphemy  that  I  should  apply  to 
such  an  experience  a  term  so  demure  as  "  week-end,"  a  term 
so  redolent  with  the  odours  of  crumpets,  so  earnest  with  the 
sound  of  croquet  mallets  on  wooden  balls.  For  there,  in  that 
good  ship,  the  odours  were  of  oil  in  engines  and  oil  in  tanks, 
of  limitless  bacon  in  galley  frying-pans,  of  spindrift  and  spume. 
The  sounds  were  the  hoarse  thunder  of  gathering  monsoons 
against  Penang,  the  exultant  roar  of  surf  among  coral  reefs 
by  Otaheite,  the  clash  of  ice  in  the  steely  northern  seas  ;  and, 
firmer  than  all  these,  hitherto,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  master 
of  them  all,  the  curt  voice  of  Captain  Tim  issuing  sufficient 
orders. 

I  say  that  I  heard  the  sound  of  all  these  seas  that  week-end 
in  the  comfortable  stretches  of  Southampton  Water.  The 
captain  had  tales  to  tell  me  as  we  paced  the  bridge,  the  wireless 
operator  in  his  cabin,  the  second  engineer  in  the  engine-room, 
and  the  cook  and  the  stewards  and  the  pantry-boy  in  their 
degrees  by  the  galley-stove.  For  being  at  anchor  in  home 
waters,  they  had  leisure  to  spin  yarns  to  gratify  a  landsman, 
a  leisure  which  would  have  been  denied  them  at  sea  ;  and 
knowing  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  landsman,  I  was  outside 
all  their  categories  and  could,  with  propriety,  receive  a  whisky 
and  soda  from  the  captain's  hands  and  put  my  mouth  to  the 
communal  beer  bottle  in  the  friendly  galley. 

Now  it  was  not  through  any  conscious  craftsmanship  in 
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their  tale-telling  that  I  felt  myself  lurching  through  all  the 
world's  seas  these  days  in  Southampton  Water.  Indeed,  any 
suggestion  of  conscious  craftsmanship  would  have  dispelled 
the  illusion.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  Southampton  Water  itself  that 
gave  the  illusion  a  physical  veracity.  For  during  those  days 
the  weather  broke,  not  simply  from  fine  weather  into  bad, 
but  rather  like  a  crystal  bottle,  into  a  hundred  shapes.  Yet  it 
did  not  give  up  the  ghost  without  a  struggle.  Desperately  the 
strong  sun  and  the  blue  sky  strove  to  put  the  pieces  together 
again  and  refashion  the  crystal.  Till  at  length  young  summer 
triumphed  and  in  a  final  peal  of  thunder  Southampton  Water 
seemed  more  furious  than  mid- Atlantic.  But  there  were  subtle 
and  insidious  inter-stages.  While  the  ship's  carpenter  told  me 
tales  of  being  becalmed  in  sailing  boats  on  glassy  seas,  South- 
ampton Water  lay  taut  as  silk,  a  lagoon  stretched  between 
palmy  coasts.  When  the  evening  fogs  crept  through  the  masts 
down  from  the  Hampshire  Weald,  it  seemed  that  we  were  beat- 
ing the  steamy  closes  of  the  Amazon  River.  When  dawn  broke 
turbulently  and  Hampshire  was  islanded  by  flaming  mountains, 
we  seemed  to  be  skirting  Stromboli  in  the  blue  Mediterranean. 
A  moment  later  you  saw  Etna  split  into  four  craters.  No,  no, 
they  were  the  four  funnels  (or  were  they  three  or  five  ?)  of  some 
great  ocean-subduing  liner.  How  should  you  know,  when 
you  could  not  decide  whether  you  were  in  Southampton  Water 
or  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Straits  of  Hellespont  ? 


CHAPTER  TEN 


IT  was  now  the  early  springtime  of  1927.  An  overwhelming 
desire  befell  me  about  this  time  to  go  to  Palestine.  I  had 
already  made  a  number  of  Mediterranean  journeys,  and  almost 
pointedly  had  refrained  from  the  journey  to  Zion.  It  seemed 
to  me  an  inadequate  reason  for  not  making  the  pilgrimage, 
merely  because  my  forebears  had  come  thence  some  two 
thousand  years  earlier. 

I  went  by  way  of  Egypt,  Port  Said,  and  the  leering  faces,  the 
desert,  Zagazig,  the  swarthy  faces,  the  desert  again.  Then 
Ismailieh,  the  British  faces,  the  cascading  flowers,  the  trim 
hedges.  Then  still  the  desert,  again  and  again  the  desert. 
Sand  sifting  remorselessly  through  the  chinks  in  the  sealed 
train.  The  dark  canal  and  the  dark  desert.  A  liner  from 
Suez  ramming  the  darkness  with  a  pole  of  light.  The  ferry- 
boat at  El  Kantara.  Catholic  pilgrims  fingering  their  rosaries  ; 
Russian  priests  stroking  their  beards  ;  tall  Arabs  standing 
for'ard,  hitting  the  stars  with  their  heads.  A  gentle  English 
lady,  so  well-connected,  so  ineffably  descended.  And  Jews. 
They  do  not  talk  horse-racing  or  ritual  slaughter.  Nor  stocks 
and  shares,  as  they  do  in  Throgmorton  Street,  in  London. 
What  is  this  they  are  saying  ?  So  many  more  dunams  brought, 
so  many  more  might  be  put  under  cultivation  this  year  !  This 
cistern  might  be  taken  as  containing  so  much  water.  So  much 
more  water  must  be  brought  in  from  the  well  down  the  valley. 
They  are  talking  English,  the  Jews  nearest  me,  others  German. 
They  are  talking  another  language,  too,  but  I  cannot  yet 
make  it  out,  in  the  scuffle  and  confusion.  It  takes  not  many 
minutes  to  heave  to  against  the  shelf  of  Asia. 

Yes,  it  is  Hebrew,  of  course.  The  porters  speak  it  at 
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El  Kantara,  so  do  the  agents.  Nobody  does  not,  excepting  I, 
and  the  gentle  English  lady.  And  the  pilgrims,  of  course,  and 
the  priests.  But  the  Arabs  speak  a  Semitic  ghost  of  it.  And 
when  I  ask  the  young  man  in  the  train  in  one  language  or 
another  whether  the  corner  is  occupied,  he  does  not  under- 
stand. English  is  foreign  to  him  and  French  and  German, 
Yiddish  even.  No,  he  does  not  understand  Italian.  A  tall 
Briton  in  khaki  with  whom  I  have  passed  a  few  words  of 
impeccable  English  is  standing  near  us.  He  wears  the 
astrakhan  tarbouche  on  his  head,  which  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  British  uniform  in  Palestine.  The  tall  Briton  in 
khaki  translates  my  question  into  Hebrew,  and  the  young 
gentleman  bows  and  makes  it  evident  that  the  corner  is  not 
occupied.  I  blush  with  humiliation  and  strike  my  rucksack 
fiercely. 

Hebrew  lulls  me  to  sleep.  Hebrew  awakes  me.  My  eyes 
open  on  a  long,  green  lowland  of  orange-groves.  The  Sinai 
wilderness  that  was  the  evil  dream  of  forty  years,  is  the  swift 
dream  of  a  night.  It  is  early  morning.  An  exquisite  air 
floods  all  cool  space.  We  are  at  Lydda.  The  gentle  lady  from 
the  shires  in  England  goes  on  with  the  train  to  Haifa.  I  am 
for  Jerusalem.  The  train  lingers.  We  embark  upon  her 
favourite  topic  of  genealogy,  this  thin,  refined  lady  and  I,  in 
the  crescent  sonorous  dawn.  No,  she  belongs  to  the  Warwick- 
shire branch  of  the  family,  not  to  the  Yorkshire.  I  congratu- 
late her  on  her  choice.  The  Warwickshire  branch  goes  back 
not  merely  to  the  Crusaders  ;  it  goes  back  to  Charlemagne. 

Am  I  drunk  with  the  air  of  this  land  ?  "  Madame,"  I  protest, 
"  in  Warwickshire  I  should  have  been  astounded.  But  I 
confess  that  in  the  Vale  of  Sharon  my  stupefaction  is  less 
serious.  I  have  a  more  redoubtable  ancestry.  I  go  back  to 
the  Kings  of  Judah.  I  go  back  to  the  Patriarchs  of  Israel !  " 

She  looks  away  a  little  uneasily.  She  is  not  certain,  after 
all,  despite  our  common  interest  in  Giovanni  Bellini,  that  I 
am  quite  a  nice  person  to  know.  The  train  separates  us. 

Another  lady  from  England  is  in  the  train  for  Jerusalem. 
But  England  was  only  a  stage  on  her  journey.  She  is  a  Pales- 
tinian. It  is  on  her  lips  I  first  hear  the  word  "  Jew  "  as  if  it 
were  not  a  thing  to  qualify,  to  temporise  over,  but  to  proclaim 
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with  not  less  pride  than  an  Anglo-Indian  colonel  proclaims 
the  word  "  Englishman."  Oh,  but  the  pride  she  has  in  the 
groves  of  orange  and  olive  that  the  train  passes  !  How  her 
eyes  shine  as  she  points  them  out,  planted  and  grafted  and 
pruned  by  her  own  sisters  and  brothers.  We  halt  at  a  small 
station,  duly  announced  in  English  and  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
A  band  of  young  men  and  women  from  an  adjacent  colony 
get  into  the  train.  The  young  men  wear  black  or  khaki 
jerkins,  open  at  the  neck,  and  shorts  half-way  down  an  expanse 
of  bronze  thigh.  The  girls  have  lustrous  hair  unbound  or  cut 
firm  to  the  head.  They  are  Jewish  lads  and  maidens,  pioneer- 
ing. They  are  chalut^im.  They  find  their  places  in  the  train, 
and  suddenly  the  whole  train  shakes  with  the  song  they  break 
into — a  Hebrew  folk-song,  arisen  as  spontaneously  among 
their  own  wheat  as  the  poppies  that  still  blaze  scarlet  there. 
And  the  Palestinian  lady  beside  me  suspends  her  English  and 
joins  in  the  tune,  marking  time  with  her  head  and  fingers. 
Then  the  song  ceases,  and  she  resumes  the  thread  of  her 
fervent  exposition. 

The  train  has  left  the  green  valley  now.  We  have  entered 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains  of  Judea.  Higher  and  higher  we 
ascend  towards  the  city  on  the  hills.  It  is  evident  that  these 
slopes — steeper  than  I  had  thought  to  find  in  Palestine — were 
terraced  with  vines  once.  The  platforms  are  still  apparent, 
despite  the  ignorant  centuries  which  have  sought  to  obliterate 
them  with  rubble.  But  be  very  sure,  says  the  Palestinian  lady, 
that  the  purple  clusters  will  hang  down,  terrace  upon  terrace, 
to  the  green  tops.  Now  and  again  we  pass  near  enough  to  a 
settlement  for  the  small  children  to  run  out  to  the  sound  of 
the  train  and  shout  to  us  and  wave  their  hands.  What  red 
cheeks,  what  sturdy  limbs,  what  lively  eyes  !  A  man  must 
enter  into  closer  acquaintance  with  them.  Are  these  kindred 
to  the  sallow  little  creatures  we  were  and  knew  in  Sheffield, 
in  Pittsburgh  ?  Of  all  the  flowers  and  fruit  that  grow  in  this 
land,  are  there  any  of  more  promise  ? 

We  have  ascended  so  high  into  a  stony  world  that  the 
houses,  even  of  the  Arabs  (whose  deficiencies  the  Palestinian 
lady  points  out  with  just  a  shade  too  much  asperity),  are  of 
stone,  not  of  sun-baked  mud.  Of  a  sudden,  stone  houses, 
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buildings,  warehouses,  collect  and  jostle  against  each  other. 
The  engine  shrieks.  The  brakes  grind.  We  are  in  Jerusalem. 

Now  if  you  enter  Jerusalem  in  a  romantic  spirit,  like  Ivanhoe, 
or  ivy,  or  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  you  will  be  disappointed. 
You  will  find  no  assembly  of  Chassidim  (those  joyous  mystics) 
at  the  station  engaged  upon  a  round  of  ritual  dancing,  nor  a 
company  of  Muslims  upon  their  prayer  rugs  facing  towards 
Mecca  and  crying  upon  the  Prophet  with  their  hands  at  the 
lobe  of  the  ears.  You  will  not  even  find  a  synod  of  Greek 
bishops  sharpening  their  knives  against  the  throats  of  a  con- 
clave of  heretics  from  Abyssinia.  You  will  plunge  at  once 
into  an  atmosphere  even  more  thrilling  than  this — an  atmo- 
sphere of  things  at  once  older  than  the  hills  upon  which 
Jerusalem  stands  and  of  things  newer  than  the  latest  shack 
in  a  new  oil-field  in  Texas.  The  earlocks  of  a  pious  scholar 
from  Galicia  sway  in  the  wind  of  onset  caused  by  a  furious 
Buick.  An  immaculate  curate  from  a  theological  college  in 
Oxfordshire  gazes  sentimentally  upon  a  Bedouin  shepherd 
bringing  in  his  flocks,  without  a  ghost  of  a  suspicion  that  the 
same  harmless  and  picturesque  gentleman  held  up  the  car  in 
which  his  own  Bishop  was  driving  to  Shechem,  shot  the 
Bishop's  chauffeur  dead  and  landed  a  bullet  under  the  collar- 
bone of  the  Bishop's  lady.  And  swiftly,  efficiently,  with 
decision  at  the  corners  of  their  mouths,  the  pioneers  go  about 
to  perform  those  duties  which  have  brought  them  up  to  the 
city,  and  must  not  keep  them  too  long  from  the  acre  which 
must  be  cleared  of  stones  and  the  saplings  which  must  be 
cherished. 

But  even  these,  despite  the  amount  of  work  to  be  got 
through,  cannot  quite  conceal  their  excitement.  The  whole 
air  thrills  with  it.  You  might  expect  the  ladies  in  the  polite 
suburb  of  Telpioth  to  react  to  it  visibly  and  audibly.  But 
the  excitement  of  Palestine  communicates  itself  far  beyond 
the  Jewish  fringes,  into  congregations  with  blond  skins  and 
ebony  skins,  into  the  hearts  of  serious  young  gentlemen 
bristling  with  fountain-pens  and  obscure  bandits  armed  with 
rifles.  Curates  fumble  their  service  at  tennis.  Muslim 
guardians  of  the  tombs  of  prophets  forget  to  ask  for  baksheesh. 
The  Jews  are  in  Palestine.  Even  about  the  flat  grave-stones 
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that  ascend  the  Mount  of  Olives  from  the  depths  of  Kidron, 
there  is  a  shimmer  of  light,  a  movement  of  air.  The  fellahin, 
the  Arab  labourers  on  the  land,  add  unto  themselves  gramo- 
phones. The  effendis,  the  Arab  gentry,  add  unto  themselves 
motor-cars.  The  Jews  are  in  Palestine. 

Not  only  the  living  Jews  are  in  Palestine,  the  dead  are  there. 
But  it  was  not  of  those  countless  dead  of  long  ago  I  was 
reminded,  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Jerusalem — the  countless 
dead  who  heaped  themselves  up  to  be  the  walls  of  her  cities 
and  sanctuaries,  when  the  stone  walls  were  breached.  I  was 
reminded  of  those  who  died  among  their  British  companions, 
when  Palestine  was  wrested  from  the  Turk.  It  was  the  day 
of  the  unveiling  by  Lord  Allenby  of  the  great  cemetery  upon 
Mount  Scopus,  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  away  from  the  Hebrew 
University.  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  a  significant  juxta- 
position— the  monument  to  the  men  who  had  died  that  wisdom 
and  beauty  might  live  safely  in  this  land  which  was  once  their 
fountain-head.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "  cemetery  "  happily 
of  a  monument  which  subdues  itself  so  admirably  to  the  land- 
scape it  is  set  in. 

Turning  away  towards  the  city,  whither  the  graves  also 
face,  spread  out  before  us  was  such  a  pageant  of  domes  and 
spires  and  towers  as  the  world  does  not  offer  elsewhere. 
And  upon  one  hand  was  the  great  trench  of  Jordan  that  falls 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  upon  the  other  the  stony  plateau 
of  Judea  that  breaks  into  the  plain  and  the  Mediterranean. 
And  beyond  the  Jordan  the  alabaster  wall  of  Moab,  translucent 
in  the  strong  sun.  And  we  turned  towards  the  graves  again 
and  included  in  the  vast  compound  were  nearly  two-score 
Jewish  youths,  and  not  the  most  rigorous  there  but  could  feel 
that  both  the  cross  on  the  Christian  stones  and  David's 
Shield  on  the  Jewish  stones  were  both  glorified  by  their 
unprecedented  contiguity.  The  flowers  of  their  home  places 
bloomed  before  them  equally,  marigold  and  geranium  and 
stock,  and  small  hedges  of  rosemary  were  everywhere  odorous 
in  the  hot  late  noon.  And  those  of  the  Jews  who  were  tailors 
from  London,  as  some  certainly  were,  would  not  be  less 
grateful  for  these  flowers  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  than 
Rifleman  Hargreaves,  who  came  from  a  small  town  in 
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Lancashire,  and  the  boy  named  Sneath  who  drove  a  straight 
plough  over  the  rich  tilth  of  Lincolnshire.  For  you,  O 
Private  Mittelman,  and  you,  O  Private  Goliansky,  are  in 
truth  successful  where  the  Maccabees,  your  progenitors, 
failed. 

You  wrought  well  with  your  fierce  weapons.  But  in  the 
smithies  of  the  University  not  far  from  your  graves  they 
were  forging  gentler  weapons  to  achieve  the  work  you  began 
with  grenade  and  bayonet.  The  test-tubes  seethed  in  the 
laboratories.  And  in  edges  of  the  horizon  beyond  stony 
Judea,  the  whetstone  was  sharp  upon  the  scythes  and  upon  the 
pruning  hooks.  O  my  London  tailors,  you  were  not  resting 
unhappily  among  the  low  hedges  of  rosemary. 


ii 

The  colony  of  Ain  Charod  in  Esdraelon  was  the  first 
Jewish  colony  I  alighted  upon  in  Palestine.  Whatsoever  stage 
it  had  attained,  whatever  its  character  might  be,  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  collection  of  wooden  shacks  or  stone  houses, 
flanked  by  outhouses,  topped  by  cisterns  and  grain-elevators. 
Obviously  a  traveller  may  meet  settlements  like  these,  more 
comfortable  or  less,  in  the  backwoods  and  waste  places  of  any 
new  country  between  Australia  and  Alaska.  But  Palestine  is 
not  a  new  country.  It  is  an  ancient,  an  exhausted  country. 
The  backwoodsman  on  the  Gold  Coast  has  a  simple  enough 
proposition  to  tackle.  He  must  make  his  holding  work. 
Sometimes  the  actual  physical  job  he  has  set  himself  is  more 
desperate  than  anything  the  Palestinian  has  to  tackle  (though 
it  is  possible  that  certain  of  the  tasks  undertaken  by  the 
Jews  in  malarial  marshes  and  upon  salty  dunes  are  actually 
as  formidable  as  any  in  the  lands  of  virgin  colonization). 
If  the  backwoodsman  does  not  make  his  holding  work,  he 
is  either  ruined  or  will  pack  up  his  traps  and  trek  further. 

But  if  the  Jewish  colonist  whom  the  traveller  comes  upon 
in  Palestine  is  ruined — I  take  him  generically  for  the  moment 
— then  the  greatest  opportunity  is  ruined  which  history  has 
afforded  his  race.  I  would  not  care  to  speculate  what  the 
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effect  would  be  of  this  failure  upon  the  race  itself.  The  race 
seems  impervious  to  ruin.  But  it  seems  arguable  that  the 
consummation  which  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Haman,  Titus  and 
Torquemada  failed  to  achieve,  in  which  the  captain  of  them 
all,  Adolf  Hitler,  will  be  frustrated,  might  follow  upon  a 
blow  aimed  by  the  race  itself  at  its  own  heart.  It  is  possible 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  is  being 
initiated,  and  will  be  for  a  time  continued,  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  experiment  is  doomed  to  failure — those  conditions 
external  to  the  race,  I  mean,  such  as  the  complex  of  political 
relationships  in  which  the  Jewish  experiment  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  hundred  constituent  elements.  I  mean  also 
the  domestic  problem  involved  by  the  established  existence 
in  this  country  of  a  large  population  with  entirely  different 
instincts  and  standards.  Such  conditions  as  these  may  doom 
the  experiment  to  failure — or  the  essential  character  of  the 
Jewish  race,  which  may,  during  the  two  thousand  years  in 
which  it  has  not  occupied  this  country,  have  totally  unfitted 
itself  for  such  an  occupation  a  second  time. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  failure  might  be,  it  might  be 
questioned  whether  the  race  itself  could  survive  it  with  the 
ancient  vitality,  or  even  survive  at  all  for  long.  Acute  dip- 
lomacy and  hard  manual  labour,  united  with  every  sort  of 
moral  and  spiritual  fervour,  would  all  have  been  exercised 
and  all  have  proved  fruitless.  A  nucleus  of  piety  might 
persist  for  a  time,  believing  as  of  old  in  the  personal  interven- 
tion of  Jehovah  and  the  physical  appearance  of  a  Messiah, 
but  this,  too,  would  slowly  bleed  to  death.  Or  it  would 
petrify  into  a  curiosity,  like  the  Joanna  Southcott  Christians  or 
the  Samaritans  of  Nablus.  It  would  not  have  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  prestige  which  would  hold  together  the  elements 
scattered  throughout  every  city  in  every  country.  During  a 
certain  century  or  the  century  after,  there  would  be  no  Jews. 
It  would  not  be  relevant  here  to  decide  whether  this  might 
be  fortunate  or  unfortunate.  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  would 
be  very  dull. 

It  was  with  some  such  consciousness  that  I  found  myself 
with  certain  friends  approaching  the  colony  of  Ain  Charod, 
which  is  a  kvut^ab^  a  communal  group,  in  the  Valley  of 
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Esdraelon.  The  toneless  sun  of  khamsin  lay  upon  the  morose 
crags  ;  the  sparse  olives  held  out  their  leaves  stiffly,  like  metal 
sculpture.  The  accidents  of  the  landscape  were  eliminated 
in  that  unifying  air.  They  had  no  contours  which  were  not 
majestic.  On  the  projecting  branch  of  a  holm-oak  perched 
a  black  and  white  stork,  solitary,  the  genius  of  that  evening, 
presenting  impartially  the  Yea  or  Nay,  the  Life  or  Death, 
which  it  is  for  them  who  plough  the  thin  furrows  of  Esdraelon 
to  choose,  affirm,  and  establish. 

We  had  descended  from  the  last  low  hills  of  Samaria.  We 
lurched  over  a  region  of  no  tracks.  The  arid  unfructified 
earth  humped  itself  into  a  mound  of  uneven  desolation.  So 
lamentable  it  seemed  that  the  mean  beasts  of  the  desert, 
jackal  and  hyena  and  the  hatchet-jawed  lizard,  might  have 
spurned  it,  sooner  seeking  out  for  themselves  rifts  in  solid 
rock,  which  is  earth's  own  proud  substance,  rather  than 
permit  their  homes  to  be  in  a  dump  of  mud,  so  lousy  and 
forlorn. 

But  the  lights  in  the  colony  of  Ain  Charod  shone  imper- 
turbably,  blocked  out  against  the  hill-side  of  Gilboa.  So  we 
lurched  and  stumbled  over  the  barrenness,  recognizing  in 
these  lights  not  merely  a  beacon  to  us  benighted  wanderers 
in  Esdraelon,  but  a  beacon  to  wanderers  in  the  tortuous 
ghettoes,  a  beacon  that  outshone  for  jaded  eyes  the  blind 
lights  of  Broadway. 

And  of  a  sudden  woods  were  about  us,  and  the  coolness 
that  is  in  woods  even  upon  the  days  of  khamsin.  There  was 
the  sound  of  water  also,  and  this  was  the  Well  of  Charod 
where  Gideon  was  encamped  over  against  the  Midianites, 
and,  bidding  his  troops  drink,  chose  out  of  them  those  that 
drank  decently  and  alertly. 

Two  young  men  came  forward  to  meet  us,  seeing  our  lights 
and  hearing  our  engines,  as  we  swung  out  of  the  eucalyptus- 
grove.  One  of  these  limped,  for  he  had  a  wooden  leg.  He 
had  lost  his  own  fighting  in  the  Jewish  Legion,  in  Palestine 
here,  against  the  Turks.  It  seemed  to  me  appropriate  and 
touching  that  it  should  be  upon  Jewish  land  that  he  must 
henceforth  stump  on  his  wooden  leg,  in  the  country  where  he 
had  himself  suffered  grievous  loss,  and  his  brother  had  his 
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head  shot  from  his  shoulders.  It  was  Jewish  land  in  Palestine 
for  the  purchase  of  which  the  pennies  of  little  sempstresses 
no  less  than  the  thousands  of  rich  merchants  had  been  con- 
tributed. It  was  a  purchase  effected  under  the  sanction  of 
England,  with  the  assembled  nations  agreed  upon  that  sanction. 
The  young  soldier  of  the  Jews  had  been  luckier  than  others. 
They  had  removed  his  leg  from  the  groin,  but  Fate  had 
afforded  him  great  consolation.  His  companion  came  forward, 
blinking  through  spectacles,  and  with  more  than  a  hint  of 
bent  back  and  stooping  shoulders.  Though  he  follow  the 
plough  another  score  or  two  score  years  his  shoulders  will 
never  be  quite  straightened.  Once,  for  days  and  nights, 
almost  without  pause,  he  studied  physics  and  chemistry  in  his 
small  attic.  He  passed  his  degrees  with  gold  medals.  But 
he  heard  Gideon's  water  calling  under  the  flank  of  Gilboa 
and  he  swept  his  papers  aside  and  came  over  to  be  one  of  the 
new  warriors.  His  shoulders  will  never  be  straight ;  but 
I  saw  his  small  boy  in  the  kindergarten  next  day,  and  heaven 
knows  that  all  the  nurseries  of  Eton  house  no  small  child 
with  straighter  limbs. 


in 

In  the  dining-hall  of  that  colony  of  Ain  Charod,  there  was 
a  collection  of  the  world's  vastest  tea-pots.  When  the  last 
mouthful  of  tea  had  been  drained  through  the  last  cube  of 
sugar  the  colonists,  and  I  amongst  them,  arose  to  wander 
among  the  groves  of  the  colony  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
As  we  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  coming  down  from 
Gideon's  grotto,  we  heard  no  noise  at  all  but  the  water 
whispering  and  the  branches  of  the  eucalyptus  shaking  in  the 
misty  moonlight.  And  it  was  only  when  we  sat  down  by  the 
small  bridge  which  leads  over  into  the  deeper  wood,  that  we 
became  aware  that  a  third  sound  was  added  to  these,  where  a 
group  of  young  people  were  gathered  together  in  a  small 
clearing  beyond  the  bank.  The  moonlight  striking  through  the 
branches  diapered  them  curiously  with  light  and  shade,  and 
they  looked  more  like  a  flat  abstract  pattern  than  a  living  group. 
It  took  some  moments  to  resolve  them  into  a  company  of 
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young  men  in  black  blouses  and  girls  in  white  frocks  gathered 
about  the  knees  of  an  older  man,  whose  voice,  likewise,  did 
not  immediately  detach  itself  from  the  consonance  of  leaves 
and  water.  He  spoke  unhurriedly  like  those,  and  in  Hebrew. 
Only  slowly  the  drift  of  his  exposition  became  clear  to  our 
friend  from  Galicia,  who  thereon  whispered  to  me  what  its 
burden  was.  He  was  expounding  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the 
correct  meaning  of  justice  and  injustice,  and  their  reference 
to  practical  living  not  merely  in  the  ideal  state  of  Socrates, 
but  in  a  community,  for  instance,  like  this  of  Ain  Charod. 

I  do  not  recall  many  experiences  so  beautiful  as  that  group 
and  that  moonlit  moment,  nor  any  so  pregnant  with  philo- 
sophy. It  seemed  to  me  that  those  young  folk  had  transcended 
both  Plato  and  Lenin  ;  they  had  tempered  the  feverish  Russian 
empiricism  into  a  Greek  graciousness.  They  had  condensed 
the  mists  of  Platonic  idealism  into  a  concrete  and  living 
organism.  They  were  a  thousand  years  ahead  of,  and  a 
thousand  years  behind,  all  contemporary  politics.  But  as 
between  Russia  and  Athens,  they  seemed  to  me  nearer  to 
Athens.  Who  else  governed  this  sodality  of  theirs  but  their 
philosophers  ?  It  certainly  was  not  he  who  had  the  brawniest 
arms,  nor  he  who  had  most  wealth,  for  none  of  them  had  any 
wealth  which  did  not  belong  to  all.  It  was  not  an  academic 
philosophy  that  ruled  their  destinies,  but  a  natural  wisdom.  I 
could  not  but  recall  Plato's  earlier  symposium  as  I  listened 
to  that  level  voice  in  the  clearing  of  the  eucalyptus-wood. 
This  was  not  Esdraelon,  but  Piraeus,  whither  Socrates  had 
repaired  for  the  festival,  with  Glaucon,  his  friend.  There  was 
talk  of  a  further  festival  that  same  evening,  and  I  could  not 
determine  whether  the  Jewish  lads  and  girls  were  to  carry 
pitchers  with  candles  in  them  or  the  young  Greeks  were  to 
race  on  horseback,  handing  their  torches  to  each  other. 

"  None  the  less,"  said  Polimarchus,  who  was  born  in 
Prague,  "  we  can  go  out  and  watch  it  after  dinner,  and  many 
of  the  young  men  here  will  join  our  party  and  we  shall 
talk." 

So  Socrates  stayed,  and  the  young  people  gathered  about 
him.  "  And  what  do  you  consider,"  asked  Socrates,  "  to  be 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  possession  of  riches  ?  "  For  they 
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have  no  possessions  in  Ain  Charod,  and  they  do  not  seem 
unhappy  on  that  account.  And  Socrates  himself,  who  was  born 
in  Ekaterinoslav,  took  up  the  reply.  And  the  language  he 
spoke  in  was  not  Greek,  but  Hebrew,  that  evening  of  misty 
moonlight  by  Gideon's  stream  in  Esdraelon. 


IV 

The  journey  down  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  towards  Gilboa 
and  then  down  the  valley  of  Jezreel  towards  Beisan,  is  a 
gradual  dropping  away  from  the  light  and  clarity  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  humidity  of  a  strange,  sunken  world, 
unlike  any  other  on  the  earth's  surface.  Under  the  eye  of 
the  hollow  citadel  of  Beisan,  the  land  in  one  swoop  forswears 
the  Mediterranean,  all  the  white  islands  in  the  violet  seas,  the 
odorous  acres  of  rosemary  and  the  tall  tree-heath,  and  laugh- 
ing girls  and  singing  lads.  This  is  Jordan.  Beyond  this  there 
is  no  western  world. 

Precipitously  we  clattered  down  the  stony  road  from  Beisan 
through  a  tangled  thicket  which  ceased  suddenly.  A  moment 
later  a  dark  loneliness  stretched  about  us  out  of  which  the 
vapours  rose  at  the  end  of  the  day.  We  thrust  forward  through 
whip-like  grasses,  festering  with  a  yellow  sedge.  The  river 
itself  was  invisible  in  the  gorge  to  our  right,  but  the  mountains 
of  Gilead  beyond  rose  crimson  like  the  reek  of  sacrifice  on  an 
altar.  All  the  peaks  dripped  blood  in  the  sunset — the  blood 
of  Tammuz  of  Babylon,  the  blood  of  Adonis  of  Syria.  Thin 
streaks  of  the  blood  of  Adonis  wandered  in  the  lightless  marshes 
at  our  right  hand.  The  black  Syrian  maidens  squatted  under 
the  camel-hair  roofs  of  their  crazy  tents,  and  mourned  for 
Adonis  dead,  whining  like  mosquitoes  in  the  pestilent  air. 
Fires  of  damp  reeds  flickered  smokily  in  the  shaggy  swamps. 
A  bird  rose  out  of  the  tangle,  a  shining  coal-black  bird,  with  a 
loud  report  of  wings.  Higher  he  soared  towards  the  bloody 
flanks  of  Gilead,  and  dropped  like  a  stone  into  the  viewless 
cleft  of  Jordan.  To  the  right  hand  and  the  left  the  water 
seeped  among  bleached  stalks.  The  fires  ceased  upon  Gilead. 
The  blood  of  Adonis  flowed  no  longer.  The  lament  of  the 
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flutes  of  Tammuz,  that  whined  like  mosquitoes,  was  heard 
no  longer.  The  heavy,  dank,  night-air  pulsed  through  the 
valley  sluggishly,  like  blood  in  the  pulse  of  the  wrist. 

On  the  left  hand  the  blind  wadys  thrust  down  from  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  with  no  light  in  them,  and  no  clean  water  to 
cozen  the  miasma  away.  The  mud  clots,  which  are  the  Arab 
dwellings  of  the  village  of  Kobab-el-Hawa,  Star  of  the  Wind, 
lie  squat  on  the  sullen  ridge.  Here  once  the  banners  of  the 
Christian  chivalry  floated  from  the  castle  of  Belvoir,  when 
Fulk  of  Jerusalem  set  up  a  vain  house  to  stem  the  returning 
tide  of  the  Muslim.  The  stars  are  dimmed  now  and  the  wind 
sags  with  pestilence.  Further  along  the  valley  another  wady 
debouches  into  the  chasm,  till  at  length  the  traveller  attains 
that  sharp  elbow  of  the  Jordan  where  the  new  railway 
bridge  and  the  ancient  Jisr-el-Moujamia  span  the  narrowed 
banks. 

Here  is  a  Jewish  colony,  a  kvut^ah,  where  we  spent  the 
night.  How  friendly  an  island  it  was  after  this  marish  desola- 
tion !  The  sound  of  Hebrew  fell  homelily  upon  the  ear  as 
if  it  had  not  heard  all  the  world's  languages  but  Hebrew  during 
the  last  two  thousand  years.  The  sound  of  a  cow  mooing  in 
its  stall,  the  taste  of  her  milk  frothing  in  a  tumbler,  were  richer 
music  than  the  most  silvery  soprano  of  La  Scala  and  the  most 
fastidious  vintage  of  Chateau  Lafitte.  The  colony  seemed  to 
have  a  breeze  all  of  its  own,  generated  in  the  angle  of  Jordan 
below  the  hutments  by  the  swiftly  distorted  water.  In  the 
topmost  barracks  the  children  were  sleeping  under  their 
mosquito-nets.  The  hefty  Latvian  youths  were  gathered 
about  the  threshold  of  the  dining-huts  smoking  contempla- 
tively their  ration  of  cigarettes.  They  talked  and  moved  slowly, 
with  dignity.  I  did  not  understand  what  the  discussion  was 
that  awoke  among  the  flaming  tops  of  the  cigarettes,  some 
question  of  the  transport  of  their  hay.  But  I  became  aware 
of  a  difference  in  their  deportment  which  was  common  to  all 
the  younger  generation  in  Palestine,  a  difference  which  had 
till  now  eluded  me.  I  realized  here,  in  the  colony  of  Jisr,  that 
these  people  talked  without  gesture.  They  talked  like  English 
yeomen  in  the  market  towns  of  the  Cots  wolds. 

During  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  Jisr  I  could  hardly  allow  myself 
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to  be  separated  from  the  Jordan.  The  river  seemed  in  fact  to 
exist  upon  two  levels,  to  flow  within  its  immediate  banks 
concentratedly  as  water,  and  to  drift  heavily  about  as  steam 
in  the  upper  air.  When  I  awoke  next  morning  and  crawled 
over  to  the  river  I  was  hardly  more  moist  after  I  sprang  in  than 
before.  Curious  blunt-headed  lizards  stood  motionless  on  the 
banks  and  glared  down  stonily.  Storks  fanned  themselves 
down-stream,  their  long  legs  tucked  under  them.  But  in  the 
water  itself  a  new  type  of  organism  made  itself  busy.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  reptiles  or  fish  or  amphibians,  or  if 
they  were  not  those  same  insects  which  had  so  beset  me  in  the 
Arab  house.  The  air  was  as  damp  as  the  water,  so  it  seemed 
possible  that  they  were  able  to  function  in  either  element. 
The  creature  did  not  bite  or  stab  or  punch  or  tear  or  chew. 
They  behaved  more  objectionably.  They  tickled.  It  was 
possible  to  escape  them,  fortunately,  in  mid-stream.  The 
current  there  was  violent  and  dangerous,  but  a  death  by 
drowning  seemed  less  humiliating  than  a  death  by  titillation. 
The  day  ended  with  water,  but  with  such  a  profusion  of 
water  that  it  seemed  then,  and  it  seems  now,  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  enchantment.  The  violent  waters  of  the  Yarmuk,  as 
I  have  said,  flow  into  the  Jordan  by  Jisr,  but  not  without 
protest  do  they  submit  to  a  doom  so  desperate.  What  self- 
respecting  torrent  can  anticipate  without  anger  the  slow, 
inglorious  asphyxiation  of  the  Dead  Sea  ?  So  that  some 
kilometres  away  from  Jisr  the  Yarmuk  flings  itself  down  a 
shelf  of  rocks  like  a  lion,  and  roars,  and  lashes  its  tail.  Thither 
we  walked  over  from  the  colony  and  lay  down  among  bushes 
of  myrtle  and  smelled  that  cool  water,  and  the  odour  was 
lovelier  than  distilled  perfumes,  and  heard  that  loud  water, 
and  the  music  was  more  splendid  than  drums  and  trumpets. 
Such  profligacy  of  water  in  such  a  land  seemed  a  negation  of  the 
natural  order.  It  would  have  seemed  hardly  more  fantastic 
if  it  had  hurled  itself  upward  towards  its  own  sources,  or  if  the 
shrubs  on  the  banks  had  waved  their  roots  in  the  milky  moon- 
lit air.  This  is  the  lion  of  water  which  Rutenberg,  the 
engineer,  had  the  duty  of  taming.  Here  and  there  in  this 
neighbourhood  he  had  begun  to  spread  his  traps,  sticks  and 
wires,  and  other  secret  registers.  How  much  nobler  a  destiny 
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will  it  be,  I  fell  to  musing,  that  this  naked  potency  shall  be 
refined,  exquisitely  and  mathematically,  into  electric  energy — 
how  much  nobler  a  destiny  than  to  swirl  muddily  through  the 
Ghor  towards  the  salty  death  of  Sodom !  Here  at  this  place 
the  first  Jordan  power-house  is  to  be  erected.  It  would  not 
be  less  exalted  a  temple  than  any  that  had  been  set  up  in  this 
region,  in  function  or  appearance,  any  synagogue  or  church  or 
mosque.  It  would  be  an  indispensable  ante-chamber  to  all. 
I  could  not  consider  the  overalls  of  the  mechanics  less  priestly 
a  garment  than  the  breast-plates  of  the  cohenim  or  the  chasubles 
of  the  priests.  Beyond  the  broken  water  I  caught  sight  of  the 
unbuilded  power-house  for  one  moment  in  a  rift  of  the  moony 
mist.  Straight  and  erect  it  soared,  a  logical  idea  made  manifest. 
The  tall,  lean,  rectangular  windows  slit  its  height  like  the  slashes 
of  a  sword.  No  classic  pediments,  no  pretty  gables,  no 
baroquery — it  was  an  architecture  stern  and  sufficient,  like  the 
Hebrew  characters.  The  slats  of  light  sloped  on  the  shaved 
meadows,  the  shadows  lay  in  black  panels.  In  the  arcana  of 
the  temple  the  wheels  moaned  and  sang.  Nothing  withstood 
their  revolution.  A  pencil-point  of  energy  ticked  and  tacked 
into  the  cowering  recesses  of  the  Arab  dwellings.  The  foul 
dead  insects  heaped  themselves  like  a  growing  heap  of  grain 
on  the  stone  flooring.  The  Jews  and  Arabs,  linked  to  this 
central  energy  by  cables  like  thongs,  harnessed  to  it  in  the 
meadows  their  ploughs,  their  threshing-machines  ;  in  the 
cities  their  mills  and  factories.  The  water  roared.  The  wheels 
moaned.  The  myrtle-bushes  gave  off  their  odours  in  the 
broken  spray. 


Of  all  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  Deganieh  is  the  most 
beautiful.  Deganieh  has  more  than  justified  them  all,  the 
fever  and  the  fret,  the  grind  of  the  years.  You,  being  a 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  a  Carthusian  monk,  a  yogi,  an  atheist, 
would  have  a  dull  eye  not  to  find  it  so,  as  you  looked  down 
upon  the  colony  from  the  roof  terrace  of  the  dwelling-house. 
The  children  are  about  you  lying  down  upon  white  sheets 
under  the  white  netting.  Under  the  parapet  the  garden  is  a 
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flare  of  colour — an  enormous  hedge  of  bougainvillaea  hanging 
against  the  wall  of  the  dining-room  ;  close  below,  the  mauve 
branches  of  the  jicaranda  trees.  The  scarlet  tongues  of 
hibiscus  blossom  poke  into  its  own  dark  depths.  Pome- 
granate is  hung  with  blossom  like  a  child's  Christmas  tree  with 
toy  trumpets.  Stocks  and  lavender  and  marigolds  and  lilies 
are  banked  up  in  formal  beds.  Beyond  the  garden  the  groves 
extend,  olive  and  eucalyptus  and  bananas  unfurling  their  ragged 
fans.  Beyond  these  the  harvested  fields  extend,  the  mown 
crops  lying  in  swathes.  A  rustic  cart  creaks  through  them, 
carrying  a  Jewish  farmer  and  his  wife  and  their  children, 
bronzed  as  ribstone  pippins.  Beyond  them  Jordan  smiles, 
the  river  being  still  limpid  here,  a  fluid  dangerous  emerald. 
Around  the  bend  of  the  river  is  a  small  company  of  fishermen, 
casting  their  lines.  These  are  experts  from  Salonica,  who  have 
for  ages  trafficked  with  lines  and  rods  and  bait.  They  have 
come  here  to  teach  sea- wisdom  to  the  inland  men,  who  pressed 
trousers  in  small  wooden  towns  in  the  great  plains  of  Central 
Europe. 

Fishermen  in  Salonica.  .  .  .  Ghosts  in  Palestine.  ...  A 
curious  fate  that  I  should  look  down  upon  these  men  fishing 
now  from  a  Jewish  house  in  Palestine,  and  that  I  should  have 
looked  down  on  their  fishing  over  a  decade  ago  from  the 
Besch  Chinar  Gardens  on  the  quayside  in  Salonica  ;  and  beyond 
blue  waters  then  I  saw  the  snowy  marvel  of  Olympus  with 
Ossa  and  Pelion  climbing  towards  it,  and  now  beyond  blue 
waters  I  saw  the  snowy  marvel  of  Hermon  with  the  hills  of 
Gilead  climbing  towards  it.  A  great  fire  broke  out  in 
Salonica,  and  the  little  sheds  of  the  Jewish  fishermen, 
where  they  kept  their  nets  and  tackle,  had  been  reduced 
to  cinders.  There,  by  the  edge  of  Galilee,  my  mind  fell 
to  musing  upon  their  fate,  in  the  encampment  of  the 
derelicts  on  the  plain  by  the  Kalamarian  seashore.  All  con- 
founded they  were,  the  sellers  of  olives,  the  manufacturers  of 
soap,  the  fishers  of  the  red  mullet,  disconsolate  upon  the  heaps 
of  their  bedding.  All  day  Olympus  flushed  hard  with  a  white, 
undying  fire.  Then  at  evening  Olympus  softened  into  indeter- 
minate banks  of  rose-red  and  purple.  The  sun  set  beyond 
Macedon.  There  were  green  rifts  westward,  between  layers 
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of  thin,  ineffable  gold,  and  against  these  rifts  the  rigging  of 
ships  showed  marvellously  delicate.  But  the  disconsolate 
sellers  of  olives  and  fishers  of  mullet  had  no  eyes  for  that 
beauty,  where  they  mourned  their  ruin  among  the  salvage  of 
pillows  and  saucepans.  But  their  ruin  was  not  so  final  as  it 
had  seemed.  The  sellers  of  olives  grow  them  now  in  Palestine. 
And  the  fishermen  of  Salonica,  that  once  went  out  into  deep 
waters  to  outline  their  sails  of  pearl  and  scarlet  against 
Olympus,  go  out  now  upon  Jordan  and  Galilee  to  cozen  forth 
their  silver  flounderers. 

Ghosts  in  Palestine.  ...  As  I  lay  there  upon  the  terrace,  the 
air  was  full  of  well-being.  There  was  a  sense  of  travails  over. 
The  children  slept  peacefully  about  me  under  the  netting. 
Bees  buzzed  in  the  thick  flowers  below.  The  groves  were  rich 
with  promise  of  fruit.  The  anxiety  and  harshness  of  the 
stripling  colonies  did  not  perturb  them  here.  So  my  mind  was 
free  to  fill  itself  with  the  beauty  of  Galilee.  Lifted  above 
the  lake  there,  as  on  a  platform,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Galilee 
was  the  very  nucleus  of  the  land,  the  loveliest  of  waters. 
My  mind  recurred  to  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 
these  seemed  in  retrospect,  as  I  gazed  down  upon  this  sheet  of 
astounding  blue,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  sets  for 
melodrama.  The  lakes  of  England  are  cosy  ;  but  they  had 
not  this  breathless  awe.  As  for  the  great  lakes  of  America — 
it  might  be  possible,  I  thought,  by  a  very  extravagant  drainage 
system,  to  establish  lakes  with  even  more  water  in  them, 
somewhere  in  Tartary.  Possibly  there  are  some  already. 

It  was  the  blueness  of  Galilee  that  took  the  eyes  and  the 
heart  that  day.  And  that  seemed  because  the  lake  not  merely 
distils  the  sky's  blueness,  but  because  it  had  the  quality  of 
something  you  must  delve  for  in  mines.  It  is  under  sea-level, 
so  that  as  you  gaze  upon  it,  on  such  a  day  as  this  was  in 
Deganieh,  the  fancy  takes  you  that  the  panels  of  the  earth  are 
drawn  aside,  and  you  look  down  upon  the  central  caverns  of 
enchantment. 

But  as  the  lifted  fish  floundered,  as  the  unsleeping  bees 
probed  the  flowers,  it  seemed  to  be  of  a  blueness  as  alive  and 
tremulous  as  the  blue  of  the  thistles  upon  the  bank  that 
seemed  at  this  moment  to  give  out  a  visible  incense  upon  the 
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hot  noon.  The  oleander  bushes  bled  among  the  bankside 
reeds.  And  of  a  sudden  the  whole  lake  seemed  to  concentrate 
and  offer  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  bright  blue-bird  which  launched 
itself  upon  the  air,  more  like  a  swift  wizardry,  than  mere  bone 
and  flesh  and  feathers.  The  sun  stood  high  in  the  midday 
heavens.  But  there  seemed  another  and  a  more  enchanted  light 
that  pulsed  from  behind  the  mountains  that  encompassed 
Gilead,  till  they  seemed  translucent,  like  alabaster — till  the 
lake  itself  seemed,  miraculously,  to  be  lifted  upon  the  heads 
of  the  mountains.  It  was  a  lake  no  longer.  It  was  the  central 
panel  of  the  sky. 

O  fellow-wanderers,  threaders  of  the  thorny  thickets  of 
Diaspora,  trudgers  through  the  sandy  wastes  of  Diaspora,  this 
is  no  unlovely  land  whither  your  kinsmen  are  returning  now. 
And  the  eyes  of  small  children  awaking  upon  the  roof-tops  of 
Deganieh  are  not  less  limpid  than  the  waters  they  gaze  out 
upon,  limpid  waters  of  Galilee,  where  the  returners  have 
pitched  their  tents. 


VI 

Where,  when  I  remember  Palestine,  do  my  thoughts 
linger  ?  Not  in  Jericho,  nor  Jerusalem,  nor  in  Tel  Aviv. 
Most  frequently  my  thoughts  gather,  like  a  flock  of  doves, 
and  make  for  Nazareth,  that  Jewish  city.  It  remains  for  me 
a  Jewish  city,  though  in  the  intervening  years  it  was  become 
a  hotbed  of  hatred.  My  experience  there  was  such  that 
somehow  I  find  it  possible  to  forget  the  intervening  years  as 
though  they  were  a  flurry  of  crackling  flames  in  a  heap  of 
twitchwood. 

Nazareth  for  me  was  not  the  city  of  Jesus.  He  was  but  a 
boy,  not  yet  grown  up,  not  even  born  yet.  Tiberias,  down 
beside  Galilee,  was  infinitely  more  the  city  of  Jesus.  I  do  not 
mean  in  the  fierce  archaeological  sense.  His  foot  never 
entered  there.  Capernaum  was  his  city,  and  Magdala  ;  but 
you  do  not  conceive  him  there.  There  were  ruins  of  earlier 
civilizations  on  the  lake  shore  in  the  day  of  Jesus,  but  he  no 
more  frequented  them  then,  than  the  mind  conceives  him  now 
as  frequenting  the  ruins  of  Capernaum.  It  is  in  Tiberias  you 
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see  him  again,  watching  the  fishermen  drawing  in  their  nets 
and  turning  at  dusk  towards  the  synagogues,  where  he  will 
join  his  kinsmen  at  meyeriv,  the  evening  prayer.  I  heard  him 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  Sephardic  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
morning.  He  had  a  small  skull-cap  in  his  hand.  He  was  tall 
and  lean  and  dark  and  vehement.  He  was  a  young  man.  The 
old  men  mistrusted  him.  Through  the  slits  in  the  woodwork 
of  the  women's  gallery  you  saw  the  women  gaping,  spell- 
bound. But  in  the  doorway  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
synagogue  the  old  men  muttered  together,  their  ear-locks 
shaking. 

Tiberias  is  the  city  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  no  proud  city, 
like  Rome,  which  is  a  Christian  city.  Nazareth  is  the  city  of 
Mary,  the  little  Jewess. 

It  was  with  the  remnants  of  a  Galilean  fever  that  I  ascended 
from  Tiberias  towards  the  austere  hills  where  the  green  basin 
of  Nazareth  is  gently  folded.  Fever  was  still  in  my  limbs 
as  I  walked  about  the  town  the  day  of  my  arrival.  Hence  my 
memory  of  Nazareth  in  the  daytime  is  a  bright  chaos  of  camels 
snarling  and  bent  shoemakers  hammering  their  scarlet  shoes, 
and  great  vaults  where  carpenters  laboured  at  a  craft  which, 
in  this  town,  made  priests  of  them.  And  set  amongst  these 
were  abrupt  gulfs  of  shade,  and  oleanders  that  carried  down 
towards  me  their  boughs  laden  with  pink  blossom  and  hibiscus 
flaring  like  a  tree  of  tongues. 

But  more  than  all  of  these,  clear  and  lovely  above  the  bright 
and  dark  tumult,  I  recall  a  small  Arab  maiden  who  had  just 
drawn  water  from  the  Well  of  Mary.  An  Arab  maiden  she 
was  in  her  blood  and  a  Christian  in  her  creed.  But  she  was  a 
Jewish  maiden  by  virtue  of  the  symbol  she  was,  and  the 
incarnation  her  flesh  had  yielded  to,  little  Mary  of  the  Jews  of 
Nazareth.  So  where  this  child  stood,  that  earlier  child  had 
stood  in  that  same  attitude,  a  great  black  and  red-striped  jar 
upon  her  head.  Her  feet,  too,  were  naked,  and  not  less  like 
a  dove's.  Just  so  large  and  lustrous  her  eyes  were.  Surely 
just  such  a  lilac  gown  and  none  other,  hung  down  from 
her  shoulders. 

If  I  had  not  seen  the  rest  of  Nazareth  so  confusedly  through 
the  torn  ribbons  of  heat  and  fever,  I  should  not  have  seen  the 
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lilac-vestured  maiden  so  clearly  take  unto  herself  the  whole 
character  of  Nazareth,  its  ancient  meaning,  its  present  sweetness. 
And  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  would  have  been  for 
me  one  of  the  thousand  churches  I  have  entered  upon  my 
wayfaring,  not  a  house  tended  by  a  maiden.  As  it  might  be 
a  Jewish  home  upon  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  there  is  a 
spotless  cloth  upon  the  table  (and  some  call  it  an  altar)  and 
there  are  shining  candlesticks  upon  the  cloth  (which  are  altar- 
lamps  to  some).  And  the  Jewish  maiden  whispers  the  prayer 
over  the  steady  candle-flames,  and  places  her  hands  before  her 
eyes,  and  concludes  the  prayer.  And  wine  is  now  to  be  drunken 
and  bread  broken.  There  was  no  Cross  in  Mary's  house  in 
Nazareth.  There  were  candlesticks  and  a  white  cloth,  laid 
for  the  Sabbath  evening. 

And  so  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  took  a  certain  path  out 
of  all  the  paths  that  lead  from  the  crowded  centre  of  the  town, 
not  knowing  why  I  chose  it ;  and  so  ascended  into  the  olive- 
groves  and  the  scattered  terraces  where  the  labourers  live. 
And  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have  stepped  aside  from  the 
rocky  path,  at  a  certain  threshold,  to  bid  salaam  to  the  peasant 
seated  among  his  lilies  with  his  cloak  folded  about  his  head. 
For  the  small  girl  in  the  lilac  gown  was  not  there  at  the  moment. 
It  was  only  some  minutes  later  that  she  appeared  out  of  the 
secrecy  of  the  garden,  like  one  of  its  own  flowers  rendered 
into  a  substance  less  gross,  because  more  diffused,  than  their 
own. 

"  Salaam  !  "  the  Arab  replied,  and  bade  me  mount  the  small 
terrace  that  fronted  the  tiny  square  block  of  his  house.  It 
was  with  gesture  rather  than  with  speech  that  he  thus  invited 
me.  I  ascended  that  platform  slung  out  above  the  valleys  of 
Nazareth  and  sat  down  on  a  reed-plaited,  four-legged  stool  he 
brought  out  from  the  roots  of  an  olive-tree. 

So  we  greeted  each  other,  and  so  we  fell  upon  silence. 
And  this  was  the  strangeness  of  that  evening,  that  so  much 
was  divined  and  so  little  said  ;  or,  as  it  might  be,  that  so  much 
was  said,  though  so  few  words  were  uttered. 

A  cool  wind  was  blowing  from  the  setting  sun,  out  of  the 
cool  sea.  A  fawn  dog,  hoarse  and  unconvinced,  barked 
perfunctorily  and  barked  no  longer.  As  quietly  as  the  first 
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stars  came  out,  the  peasants  on  the  further  slopes  of  the  valleys 
lit  scattered  fires  of  waste  weeds  to  be  manure  for  their 
steadings.  The  terrace  where  I  sat  was  banked  round  with 
flowers  ;  it  was  kinglier  than  Versailles.  About  the  dark 
threshold,  flowering  shrubs  soared  out  of  petrol  tins.  They 
were  lovelier  than  all  the  marble  urns  of  the  Roman  gardens. 
Geraniums  uttered  the  very  scent  of  earth.  Carnations  and 
petunias,  lilies  and  stocks,  made  smudges  of  colour  and 
perfume  against  the  last  ridges  of  western  light.  Higher 
than  these,  a  herd  of  camels  going  down  upon  the  road  to 
Haifa  was  outlined  exquisitely,  like  an  object  carved  by  a 
Chinese  craftsman  out  of  jade.  Their  bells  across  the 
translucent  distances  were  the  phantom  of  music. 

I  suppose  that  in  a  Palace  of  Horticulture  this  peasant's 
flowers  would  have  made  no  great  show.  But  I  knew  as  I 
looked  on  that  old  man  going  about  among  his  flowers, 
watering  them  with  water  from  Mary's  Well,  that  he  loved  them 
more  than  any  millionaire  fanatic  loved  his  priceless  and 
incredible  orchids.  And  that  was  why  I  was  touched  as  I  have 
rarely  been  before  when  he  plucked  from  his  flowering  trees 
great  burdens  of  blossoms  and  loaded  my  knees  with  them 
where  I  sat,  and  made  a  great  bouquet  of  otra,  that  strange  and 
lovely  and  highly  special  flower  of  these  regions  ;  which  the 
perfume-makers  in  the  bazaars  distil  into  small  phials  that  you 
may  carry  away  with  you  even  to  Pittsburg  or  Glasgow  this 
quintessence  of  eastern  perfume. 

It  was  not  with  words  that  this  old  man  of  Nazareth  con- 
veyed to  me  his  great  pride  in  flowers  ;  and  not  with  words, 
or  with  very  few  at  most  (for  he  spoke  not  a  syllable  of  my 
language  and  I  few  of  his),  that  he  conveyed  to  me  what  grief 
he  sought  to  assuage  by  so  salvaging  petrol  tins  out  of  dust 
heaps,  and  so  enchanting  them  with  flowers.  But  I  became 
aware  that  the  Nazarene  girl  he  had  loved  as  a  lad,  who 
became  the  mother  of  his  children,  had  died  not  many  months 
ago.  She  was  Mary  by  name,  as  most  of  the  maidens  of 
Nazareth  are,  not  less  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 
(I  was  aware  the  old  man  was  a  Christian.  I  did  not  need 
him  to  tell  me  so  by  unfolding  the  great  white  sleeve  from  his 
arm  to  show  me  the  cross  tattooed  there.)  So  Mary,  his  wife, 
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was  dead.  And  to  remember  and  to  forget,  he  banked  up  the 
Nazarene  earth  in  tins  and  planted  flowers  and  made  evening 
fragrant.  But  the  time  came  when  her  ghostly  voice  might 
not  be  stilled  by  the  loud  ranks  of  lupins  or  the  scarlet  blaring 
of  the  pomegranate  blossom.  And  he  sat  amongst  the  flowers 
and  he  mourned. 

So  he  sat  there  with  his  head  fallen  upon  his  bosom,  and 
I  had  neither  speech  nor  wit  to  drive  his  sadness  from  him. 
And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  I  was  aware  of  a  third  person 
who  had  joined  us  upon  our  high  platform  among  the  flowers. 
His  white  blouse  glowed  in  the  dusk.  Down  the  centre  of  it 
and  round  the  neck  a  pattern  of  flowers  was  woven  in  bright 
silks  of  blue  and  green.  He  brought  a  freshness  into  the 
heavy  exhausted  air,  faint  with  too  many  flowers.  His  head 
was  uncovered.  His  knees  were  bare.  He  had  efficient  hands, 
gnarled  and  kindly.  His  bronzed  face  seemed  to  give  off 
something  of  the  heat  which  it  had  absorbed  all  day  long  from 
the  sun  in  the  naked  fields. 

He  was — that  was  evident — a  Jewish  colonist  from  one  of 
the  settlements  in  the  Emek  below.  He  did  not  so  much  enter 
our  communion  of  silence  as  fulfil  it.  He  may  have  come  from 
the  colony  of  Beth  Alfa  or  from  Ain  Charod.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  he  uttered  one  of  these  names.  I  do  not  doubt  that  behind 
the  plough  he  sings  as  lustily  as  his  neighbour  and  in  the 
dining-hut  he  is  as  voluble.  But  silence  was  upon  him  here, 
as  upon  us.  I  do  not  know  his  name.  I  think  that  he  had  been 
sent  from  his  group  to  buy  a  horse  that  day  in  the  fair  at 
Nazareth.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  merely  knew  that  he  was 
the  sinews  that  this  poor  land  lacks,  and  that  the  mourning 
man  among  his  flowers  had  need  of  him.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  Jew  from  the  colony  came  nor  when  he  went ;  for 
I  stayed  a  long  while  after  him  by  the  Arab's  side,  looking 
down  from  Mary's  town  upon  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  as  they  flickered  and  burned  and  were 
extinguished  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon. 

The  stranger — but  he  was  no  stranger — brought  with  him 
a  freshness  and  an  urgency.  The  Arab  lifted  his  head  from 
his  bosom.  He  clapped  his  hands  and  cried  Maria  !  For 
though  some  of  his  children  had  wandered  far  from  him  and 
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the  others  were  dead,  one  remained.  And  this  was  none  other 
than  the  lilac-vestured  Mary  that  came  running  on  bare  feet 
silently  on  to  the  terrace,  and  looked  at  us,  my  kinsman  from 
Esdraelon  and  me,  with  eyes  lustrous  even  in  the  dusk  light. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  known  she  must  be  here.  I  bowed  to  the  frail, 
minute  lady. 

Our  host  uttered  a  few  low  words  to  her.  Swifter  than  we 
could  see,  she  was  away  from  the  terrace  where  she  had  stood, 
and,  effortless  as  a  bird,  was  swinging  high  in  the  branches  of 
a  laden  almond  tree.  The  tree  seemed  a  miraculous  fusion  of 
almond  and  lilac,  putting  forth  at  one  moment  green  nuts  and 
towery  blossom.  Her  black  hair  swung  out  behind  her  head 
against  the  ultimate  flush  of  sunset.  Sunset  was  quenched  a 
moment  later.  A  moment  later  she  put  a  load  of  clustered 
almonds  on  the  platter  the  flowers  made  for  us.  Soon,  in  a 
charred  space  beyond  an  olive  tree,  she  was  kindling  twigs, 
she  had  a  fire  burning  that  lit  up  the  ivory  perfection  of  her 
face.  And  now,  punctiliously,  as  if  it  were  a  rite  upon  some 
festival  evening,  she  made  coffee  for  her  father  and  his  guests, 
that  her  mother  should  not  be  shamed.  So  she  blew  the  twigs, 
and  brought  the  fragrant  stuff  to  the  boil,  once  and  twice,  and 
again  a  third  time.  And  she  poured  it  out  of  the  brass  damas- 
cened jug  in  which  she  had  boiled  it,  into  a  small  jug,  and  so 
into  three  small  cups.  So  we  ate  the  fresh  green  almonds,  and 
so  sipped  that  incomparable  coffee,  faintly  tinctured  with  the 
scent  of  otra.  And  so  we  sat  among  his  flowers,  this  Arab, 
whose  sires  had  long  been  peasants  in  Palestine,  and  this  Jew 
from  Esdraelon,  who  had  become  a  peasant  in  Palestine,  and 
this  wanderer  from  England,  looking  on  the  waning  fires  of 
weeds  on  the  near  slopes  and  on  the  growing  fires  of  the 
colonies  in  the  valley  below.  The  fireflies  wandered 
between. 

So  we  sat  and  listened  to  the  silence  of  Nazareth,  the  silence 
of  Palestine.  I  have  heard  such  silence  only  once  before. 
It  was  in  Greece,  on  an  evening  no  less  august,  no  less  odorous. 
Above  me  the  cliffs  of  Parnassus  soared.  About  me  lay  the 
tumbled  drums  of  Apollo's  temple  in  Delphi.  Below  me  the 
olive-groves  hastened  towards  Itea  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  tranced  in  the  level  moon.  Silence  in  Delphi ; 
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but  it  was  a  sepulchral  silence,  of  urns  and  tombs  and  cold 
marble  statues.  But  this  silence  we  listened  to  and  looked  out 
upon  in  Nazareth  was  the  silence  of  a  land  gathering  itself 
together  for  a  new  green  history.  It  was  the  silence  of  a 
growing  tree. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


IT  was  1927.  I  felt  I  had  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  some 
of  those  regions  of  which  the  thought  had  most  enthralled  me, 
long  years  ago,  a  small  dark-eyed  lad  sitting  on  the  metal 
stool  by  the  hearth  in  the  Doomington  kitchen.  It  was  time, 
surely,  for  another  world  !  Heigh-ho,  America  ! 

America  did  not  begin  with  the  view  of  the  sky-line  along 
the  Hudson  River.  Nor  even  with  the  view  of  the  Nantucket 
Lightship.  America  began  earlier,  on  the  English  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  At  the  King  Albert  Dock,  to  be  precise,  away  and 
away  upon  the  grey  river.  .  .  . 

America  began  with  Mr.  Birnbaum.  I  confess  I  found  it 
a  little  irritating  at  first.  I  didn't  want  my  America  quite  so 
soon.  The  people  at  the  shipping  office  had  blandly  promised 
me  a  cabin  all  to  myself.  And  then  just  as  blandly  they  told 
me  I  must  share  my  cabin  with  Mr.  Sol.  K.  Birnbaum.  He 
was  a  business  man,  a  big  business  man.  He  had  an  ice-blue 
chin.  The  sort  of  nose  he  had  would  have  been  called  a 
Semitic  nose  in  earlier  epochs  of  civili2ation,  perhaps  even  a 
Jewish  nose.  But  the  nose  of  Mr.  Sol.  K.  Birnbaum  of 
Oklahoma  was  the  high-bridged  nose  of  Chief  Big  Toe,  whom 
he  had  succeeded  in  the  hegemony  of  those  regions.  He 
wore  also  a  tall,  stiff  collar  designed  upon  the  lines  of  a  Wall 
Street  skyscraper.  He  did  not  seem  Gentile  or  Jew  to  me.  He 
was  America  incarnate.  He  did  not  seem  very  sympathetic 
to  me,  either.  What  could  be  more  useless,  after  all,  in  his 
scale  of  values  than  a  lost,  wandering  novelist  from  Europe — 
a  young  man  who  had  been  to  Fez  and  Mytilene  and  Nablus, 
and  had  no  notion  of  the  values  of  real  estate  there,  and  what 
prospects  were  enjoyed  in  those  places  by  the  automobile  or 
marble  bath  industries  ? 
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So  there,  bunk  to  bunk,  we  faced  each  other.  Two  Jews  ? 
Oh,  that  did  not  matter.  We  faced  each  other.  Europe  and 
America.  He  was  broad  and  tall.  His  name,  as  I  said,  was 
Birnbaum.  He  did  not  chew  chewing-gum  (and  at  a  reception 
some  weeks  later  in  the  mansion  of  a  Park  Avenue  millionaire, 
I  discovered  that  the  only  chewer  of  chewing-gum  present  was 
a  British  cavalry  Captain  on  leave  from  his  station  in  the 
Punjab).  But  when  I  asked  Mr  Birnbaum  whether  it  was 
true  that  there  was  a  patent  contrivance  inside  the  jaws  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  so  that  the  distinguished  lady  simulates 
the  motions  of  one  that  chews  gum — Mr.  Birnbaum  turned  his 
contemplative  eyes  upon  me,  and  said  :  No,  he  figured  it  was 
not  true.  But  a  light  flickered  in  his  eyes,  the  light  of  surmise 
and  speculation.  How  came  it  that  Messrs.  Wrigley  had  not 
thought  of  that  before  ?  It  might  be  up  to  Messrs.  Birnbaum 
to  sell  them  an  idea  or  two.  He  took  out  a  little  note-book 
and  jotted  a  name  down. 

Had  Mr.  Birnbaum  (I  asked  him),  who  makes  more  butchers' 
blocks,  slabs,  and  trestles  than  any  six  of  his  competitors  put 
together — had  he  much  time  for  reading  ?  No,  said  Mr. 
Birnbaum.  He  did  not  read.  He  thought  that  a  man  could  do 
better  things  with  his  failing  eyesight  than  read.  (And  that 
is  a  just  observation  in  certain  respects,  even  though  Mr. 
Birnbaum's  father  from  Lodz — or  did  he  say  Berditchev  ? — 
read  himself  quite  blind  on  the  pin-point  exegetics  of  Mishna.) 
But  I  said  there  was  a  school  of  authors  and  journals  in  his 
country  who  had  been  treating  the  doctrines  of  big  business 
disrespectfully.  I  instanced  the  names,  amongst  authors,  of 
Messrs.  Mencken  and  Sinclair  Lewis,  well-known  iconoclasts 
of  that  time,  and  amongst  journals,  several  one  knows  of. 
Had  he  heard  of  these  authors  and  these  journals  ?  He  looked 
through  me  and  beyond  me,  clear  across  the  Woolworth 
skyscraper  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Mencken  and  those  others, 
skulking  amongst  their  bookshelves. 

"  Sure,"  he  said,  with  infinite  compassion.  "  I  have  them 
authors  skinned  to  death,"  said  he.  "  Now  if  you  want  a 
real  story,"  he  continued  in  almost  faultless  American,  "  take 
me."  Yet,  could  you  quite  honestly  say  that  there  was  not 
a  faint  phantom  of  Lodz  in  his  articulation,  an  infinitesimal 
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soupcpn  of  Berditchev  in  his  consonants  ?  "  Take  my  life," 
he  went  on.  "  It  was  like  this  yer,"  said  he. 

And  for  the  rest  of  my  Atlantic  crossing,  at  a  time  when 
even  the  Scottish  engineers  had  ceased  from  whisky,  and  the 
great  midnight  constellations  were  heeling  over  towards  the 
dawn,  he  told  me  the  story  of  his  life,  and  it  was  duller  than 
any  telephone  directory,  and  more  thrilling  than  any  wild 
western  epic.  And  when  he  desisted  from  his  tale,  it  was  only 
to  chew  an  apple,  for,  said  he,  as  the  saying  is  :  An  apple  a 
day  keeps  the  doctor  away. 

Now  it  was  not  the  obvious  drama  he  spread  himself  on — 
the  little  wooden  ghetto  where  he  was  born,  the  noisome  urban 
ghetto  whither  his  parents  transported  him,  the  pogrom 
which  razed  to  the  ground  the  wooden  ghetto  of  his  nativity, 
on  that  ill-omened  Passover  when  his  parents  took  their  small 
boy  over  to  visit  his  grandparents — the  pogrom  which  left 
him  an  almost  naked  orphan.  I  will  not  say  he  did  not  see 
the  drama  of  all  that.  He  merely  did  not  see  it  at  all,  because 
he  was  not  looking  at  it.  And  he  had  just  as  little  use  for  the 
details  of  the  history  of  his  next  few  years — the  emigrant  ship, 
the  Delancy  Street  gutter,  the  hoboing  in  the  idle  West,  the 
experiences  in  a  San  Francisco  dope  den.  That  sort  of  junk 
he  left,  with  an  accurate  instinct,  to  the  more  professional 
story-teller.  His  voice  quickened  a  little  when  he  recalled  his 
first  frantic  flutters  with  a  dime,  a  dollar  ;  but  life  only  began 
for  him  in  earnest  when  he  started  dealing  with  money  as  an 
abstract  conception,  rather  than  a  commodity  convertible  into 
gilt  clocks  and  pianos.  In  that  sense  he  was  an  artist  like  those 
earlier  members  of  his  race,  Mendelssohn,  Spinoza.  He  dealt 
in  something  just  as  ideal  and  impalpable.  He  lived  in  a 
bleak  void  like  a  pure  musician,  a  pure  philosopher. 

It  was  a  long  story  of  mortgages  and  debentures  and  shares 
in  a  brewery,  and  how  these  were  converted  into  preferences, 
and  of  ordinaries  he  had  discarded,  and  more  mortgages  and 
foreclosings,  until  at  length  his  pyramid  attained  its  severe  and 
serene  apex — the  company  of  which  he  is  president  at  this  day 
(and  will  be  for  years,  I  trust) — the  company  which  manu- 
factures more  butchers'  blocks,  slabs,  and  trestles  than  any 
six  of  its  competitors. 
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In  a  more  than  usually  literal  sense,  he  had  more  money 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  He  had  heard  of  hand-made 
pictures,  but  considered  them  inferior  to  the  machine-made 
product — ("  I  ask  you.  If  a  cow  really  looked  like  that,  would 
you  feed  its  milk  to  your  latest  born  ?  Well  then  !  ")  His 
children  had  installed  expensive  gramophones  in  rococo 
secretaires  and  loud-speakers  in  Louis  Quinze  cabinets.  But 
the  noise  distracted  him  from  the  impassioned  contemplation 
of  the  day's  financial  columns.  He  would  go  off  to  his  own 
room — to  his  own  unassailable  room,  microcosmic  America. 
A  bathroom  led  off  from  his  room.  He  could  bathe  himself 
in  fifteen  different  postures.  He  knew  that  his  lads  had  shoes 
for  their  feet,  as  he  had  not  when  he  went  to  that  land.  He 
knew  that  his  daughters  had  pearls  about  their  necks,  though 
the  only  necklace  their  mother  knew  was  the  tightening 
fingers  and  thumbs  of  a  gay  mujik. 

What  right  (I  asked  myself,  believing  I  was  beginning  to 
divine,  however  dimly,  the  spirit  of  America)  what  right  had 
the  sweet  authors  to  sneer  at  him  ?  He  was  as  good  an  artist  in 
his  medium,  as  their  best.  Should  I,  I  vowed,  as  we  swung 
round  into  New  York  Harbour,  should  I  for  my  part  ever 
need  a  butcher's  block,  slab,  or  trestle — assuredly  it  would  be 
the  block,  the  slab,  the  trestle  of  Mr.  Sol.  K.  Birnbaum  that 
I  should  buy.  None  other  than  Mr.  Birnbaum's,  the  genius 
patent  of  America. 

Immediately  he  disappeared.  There  was  no  more  Mr.  Sol. 
K.  Birnbaum,  because  there  was  a  hundred  thousand  of  him  ; 
he  was  lost  in  an  infinite  re-duplication  of  himself.  Those 
colossal  cliffs  of  cement  and  steel  works  into  which  he  dis- 
appeared, that  mathematical  phantasmagoria  which  impended 
over  me — were  they  actual  and  tangible,  or  were  they  not  just 
visionary  as  the  unreal  palm  trees  I  gazed  at  across  pools  of 
mirage  not  many  months  earlier  on  the  day  of  khamsin  in 
Esdraelon  ?  Such  an  idea  would  not  merely  be  ludicrous  but 
criminal  to  the  blue-chinned  Mr.  Birnbaums  who  sat  among 
their  tape  machines  and  dictaphones  each  in  his  little  sky-hung 
pigeon-hole. 

But  what  had  happened  to  me  ?  I  could  not  say  if  I  was 
sure  even  about  Mr.  Birnbaum.  Had  I  really  shared  a  cabin 
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with  him  on  my  Atlantic-subduing  liner  ?  And  if  I  had — was 
I  sure  that  his  occupations  were  leading  him  much  further  than 
the  mystic  performances  of  the  brown  Arab  dervishes  piling 
up  their  little  sand-hills  twenty  hours  a  day  in  the  desert 
beyond  Jericho.  Sand  or  gold,  what  did  it  matter  ?  It  was  the 
game  that  mattered,  was  it  not  ?  It  was  the  game  ! 

Is  that  an  approximation  towards  the  truth  of  this  tremen- 
dous American  complex,  the  truth  of  the  hundred  thousand 
Birnbaums  ?  Were  these  architects  no  more  than  a  race  of 
gallant  children  piling  up  their  bricks  ?  Higher  and  higher, 
till  the  very  moon  blanched  to  see  how  near  they  approached  ? 
The  dull  dotards  in  the  Old  World  were  not  so  serious.  Did 
not  those  architects  and  those  business-men  devote  themselves 
to  the  skyey  competition  with  the  demonic  intensity  of 
children  at  their  games — and  soldiers  at  their  wars  ? 

Is  there  not  a  touching  naivete  in  the  way  enormous  natural 
forces  are  exploited  in  this  land  to  achieve  slight  ends  ? 
Would  it  embarrass  a  Mr.  Birnbaum,  a  Mr.  Ford,  to  capitalize 
the  lightning  in  order  to  put  a  new  brand  of  toasted  buckwheat 
cakes  on  the  market  ?  It  was  at  the  centre  of  Mr.  Birnbaum's 
own  Atlantic  that  this  realization  forced  itself  upon  me.  A 
radio  telegram  was  handed  over  to  me  by  an  unaffected  wireless 
operator.  I  was  displeased.  I  was  a  little  hurt.  He  should 
have  shown  a  trifle  more  emotion.  It  is  true  that  I  am  neither 
a  film  star  nor  an  oil  millionaire,  but  for  all  that  wireless  operator 
knew,  I  might  have  been  either  or  both.  Who  else  than  those 
is  exalted  enough  to  receive  a  wireless  message  across  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  turbulent  ocean  ?  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  was  more  important  than  either,  was  not  honoured  in 
such  a  way.  I  tore  open  the  envelope.  What  catastrophic 
change  did  it  portend  ?  These  were  the  words  I  read  :  "If 
free  for  luncheon  next  Thursday,  do  come  along.  Harry." 

Over  in  New  York  the  air  all  day  and  night  was  full  of 
urgency.  The  unending  ribbons  of  motor  cars  flowed  like 
sliding  rivers.  The  elevated  railways  clanged.  The  subter- 
ranean railways  boiled  and  bubbled.  Every  dimension  of  the 
atmosphere  was  occupied  by  traffic.  Who  shall  divine  what 
the  ultimate  goal  is  ?  They  halt  hardly  a  moment  when  they 
arrive.  Do  they  go  elsewhere  ?  Do  they  vainly  return  whither 
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they  set  forth  ?  How  shall  the  poor  stranger  know  ?  Do  the 
Birnbaums  themselves  know  ?  Even  matter  is  not  inanimate 
in  the  land  of  the  Birnbaums.  It  has  attained  a  fierce  vitality 
all  its  own. 

And  for  us  who  belonged  to  Western  Europe — what  charity 
was  there  for  us  ?  For  the  vocal  Birnbaums,  the  formularizers 
of  the  Birnbaum  attitude,  were  declaring  that  they  had  bowed 
the  knee  long  enough  to  the  decency  of  London,  the  taste  of 
Paris,  the  majesty  of  Rome.  All  geometry  was  out  of  date.  The 
Equator  now  ran  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Thames  and  the  Seine  were  but  tributaries  of  the  Hudson  River. 

How  true  is  that  ?  In  those  first  days  after  my  arrival  I 
was  too  dazzled,  delighted,  to  think  my  way  towards  any 
answer.  Those  Birnbaums  and  we  Europeans  were  too  intim- 
ately concerned  to  pronounce  the  ultimate  word.  I  felt  it 
must  be  one  no  less  dispassionate  than  a  Martian  to  resolve 
the  issue.  It  is  possible  that  it  would  occur  to  him  to  weigh 
in  his  one  hand  Shelley's  skylark,  and  in  the  other  hand  the 
whole  vast  complex  of  Manhattan  Island.  Is  it  possible  that 
he  would  remember  that  once  the  shops  and  warehouses  and 
palaces  and  offices  of  Nineveh  weighed  in  his  hand  no  less 
heavily  than  Manhattan  ?  Would  he  consider  that  Shelley's 
skylark  had  a  song  to  sing  before  the  days  of  Nineveh,  and 
would  resume  it  again  when  the  cellars  and  skyscrapers  of 
Manhattan  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  ? 
Would  he  pause  suddenly  in  his  vast  deliberation  to  give  ear 
to  a  skylark  singing  somewhere  in  the  lost  spaces  of  Colorado, 
singing  across  lands  and  seas  to  Shelley's  skylark,  his  kinsman  ? 
Would  he  ?  Would  he  not  ?  Ask  neither  Mr.  Birnbaum  nor  me 
to  answer.  Let  the  gentleman  from  Mars  rack  his  poor  wits  ! 
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It  was  a  gay,  irresponsible  New  York,  that  New  York  of  the 
late  twenties,  New  York  of  the  pre-slump  world,  of  the  pre- 
Hitler  world,  New  York  of  the  speak-easies,  of  the  blondes 
and  the  sugar-daddies,  of  Harlem  at  the  pinnacle  of  its  dusky 
splendour. 
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I  had  been  in  New  York  at  least  three  full  weeks  when  a 
certain  New  Yorker  approached  me  ...  an  ineffably  New  York 
young  man. 

:'  You  have  been,"  said  he,  "  to  Harlem  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  with  a  slight  trace  of  asperity.  For,  of 
course,  he  should  have  realized  that,  being  an  Englishman,  I 
had  explored  within  a  week  of  my  arrival  darker  and  deeper 
recesses  of  Harlem  than  he  had  ever  contemplated,  or  suspected 
even.  Had  I  been  to  Harlem  ! 

I  continued  a  little  icily.  "  On  my  second  night,  for 
instance,  I  was  at  Dusky  Jane's." 

"  No  !  "    He  whistled.    He  recoiled  a  few  steps. 

"  Yes  !  "  I  said.  "  I  was  only  just  not  carried  off  in  a  ...  in  a 
Black  Maria !  " 

"  A  Black  Maria  ?  "  he  whispered  fearfully. 

"  Yes  !  "  I  said.  "  And  the  very  next  night  I  went  to  the 
Black  Opal !  "  He  blanched.  His  knuckles  grew  pale  as 
celery  in  the  refracted  glare  of  the  Cadillac  sky-sign.  "  And  a 
full  fortnight  ago,"  I  continued  sternly  .  .  . 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  broke  in,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 
"  I  will  not  take  you  to  Harlem !  "  Then  he  dropped  his 
hands.  Then  he  seized  mine  impulsively.  "  Let's  have,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  a  smart  evening  .  .  .  the  smart  night-clubs  .  .  . 
Helen  Morgan's  .  .  ." 

"  Hot  dog  !  "  I  exclaimed,  having  learned  the  language. 
"  Let's  go  !  "  I  paused.  He  swept  me  aside  from  a  Packard's 
fender.  "  Where  first  ?  "  He  stood  on  the  kerb,  contemplat- 
ing. "  Not  the  Diplomacy,  I  think  !  We'd  need  a  white  tie." 

"  Yes,"  I  agreed.  "  Let's  not  be  too  smart !  Not  too  impos- 
sibly smart !  " 

"  We  will  go,"  he  announced  easily,  "  to  Texas  Guinan's." 
Just  like  that.  Easily.  Familiarly.  We  will  go  to  Texas 
Guinan's.  As  a  man  might  say — I'm  just  off  to  the  Shah  of 
Persia  or  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  for  a  dish  of 
camomile  tea. 

But  I  was  more  naive  than  that.  "  Hurray  !  "  I  exclaimed 
and  clapped  my  hands,  under  that  Broadway  cataract  of  electric 
water  which  neither  the  summer  droughts  reduced  nor  the 
spring  thaws  discoloured. 
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We  went  to  Texas  Guinan's. 

Once  and  again  we  went  to  Texas  Guinan's.  And  on  a 
night  after  that.  And  I  beheld  no  Texas  Guinan.  And  before 
long  I  realized  I  would  leave  New  York  City  without  having 
had  sight  of  Texas  Guinan.  For  the  suspicion  had  already 
assailed  me.  There  was  no  Texas  Guinan.  Or,  to  be  more 
exact,  there  were  several  Texas  Guinans,  all  of  whom  I  missed 
upon  those  nights  when  my  friend  and  I  went  down  to  pay 
court  to  her.  One  Texas  Guinan  had  had  two  teeth  filled  that 
day.  Another  Texas  Guinan  had  been  in  a  taxicab  accident  on 
Third  Avenue.  ("  What !  "  I  cried  triumphantly  to  my 
friend,  "  what  could  Texas  Guinan  have  been  doing  on  Third 
Avenue  ? "  He  proceeded  to  tell  me  patiently.  But  I 
discounted  it  all.  He  was  in  the  conspiracy.) 

When  I  say  there  was  not  one  Texas  Guinan,  but  several,  I 
enter  into  a  realm  of  the  philosophy  of  history  where  I  will 
not  at  this  moment  dally  long.  There  is  nothing  that  survives 
which  is  not  art,  which  is  not  an  aesthetic  arrangement  of  those 
elements  assembled  consciously  by  artists  and  unconsciously 
by  peoples.  These  aesthetically  arranged  elements  cohere  into 
figures  greater  than  life-size,  into  myths — into  Helens  of  Troy, 
into  Alcibiadeses,  into  Beau  Brummels,  into  Abe  Lincolns, 
into  Texas  Guinans.  Such  grandiose  figures  do  not  spring  out 
of  a  vacuum,  for  one  Helen  had  the  ship-launching  eyes  and 
another  Helen  had  a  voice  like  the  fountain  of  Castaly  above 
the  plane-tree.  One  Brummell  supplied  the  leg,  another  the 
cravat.  And  the  Texas  Guinans  did  severally  contribute  their 
excellences  to  furnish  forth  a  figure  who  was  the  demi-goddess 
of  Manhattan,  the  moon  of  the  New  York  night  sky,  both  in 
her  chaste  operations  as  Semele  and  her  witch-like  brewings 
as  Hecate,  the  cauldron-stirrer. 

But  the  gods  were  to  vouchsafe  me  none  when  my  friend 
and  I  sought  her  in  her  latest  temple  ;  not  the  one  whom  an 
almanac  for  that  year  described  as  "  the  most  frequently 
padlocked  night-club  hostess  in  the  world,"  nor  that  other 
whose  wisecracks  were  Broadway's  nuts  and  wine,  nor  that 
other  whose  legs  .  .  .  but  perhaps  I  was  thinking  of  Mistin- 
guette.  Yet  they  had  an  efficient  minister  to  perform  their 
sacraments,  a  cadaverous,  a  strangely  solemn  high-priest. 
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So  he  sang,  so  on  nimble  feet  he  pattered  on  the  edge  of  the 
bright,  round  floor.  There  was  something  oracular  about 
him,  in  the  exact  Delphic  sense.  His  lips  hardly  moved  as  he 
sang  the  songs  of  the  gold-diggers,  the  Circes  and  the  Sirens 
of  this  day,  for  the  instruction  of  any  Odysseus  from  Wisconsin 
who  might  have  stumbled  upon  Texas  Guinan's  island  on 
his  way  home  to  Penelope.  And  then  it  was  that  a  certain  Miss 
Reilly  appeared  on  the  scene,  there  being  none  of  the  Texas 
Guinans  there  that  night.  And  she  stood  upon  a  chair,  for 
she  was  a  small  and  young  maiden,  and  she  was  backgrounded 
against  the  fluted  drapings  of  a  pillar.  And  she  had  dark  hair. 
And  her  duty  it  was  to  announce  a  sequence  of  small  and 
young  maidens  with  gold  hair.  And  I  lay  stress  upon  that 
youth  and  this  goldenness,  because  these  qualities  seemed  to 
me  to  add  a  new  dimension  to  night-club  entertainment,  the 
dimension  of  authenticity.  For  the  maidens  who  danced  and 
sang  in  the  night-clubs  of  Alcala  and  of  Piccadilly  and  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines  and  the  Opern-Ring,  were  not  young, 
though  it  was  their  art  to  simulate  youth.  I  recall  this  not 
disrespectfully.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  more  of  my  sheer 
respect  than  the  Guinan  maidens.  But  their  hair  in  Madrid 
and  Vienna  was  laboriously  golden,  in  New  York  there  was 
no  more  labour  in  that  gold  than  in  the  eye-brow  pencillings 
of  the  pansy  or  the  rouged  lips  of  the  poppy.  It  was  an  indica- 
tion (so  my  ingenuous  foreign  mind  interpreted  it)  of  the 
legendary  wealth  of  that  country,  that  blossoms  so  rare  were 
to  be  plucked  out  of  the  gardens  of  all  her  provinces,  to  be 
bound  together  in  seemingly  careless  bouquets  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  Metropolis.  There  were  only  companies  of  maidens 
like  that,  I  continued  (for  my  friend  still  retained  the  outward 
show  of  one  who  listens  with  interest),  in  the  courts  and  cities 
of  the  fabulous  conquerors — -Tamerlane  and  Genghis  Khan, 
Attila  and  Suleiman.  .  .  . 

"  We  do  not,"  said  the  waiter,  whom  I  had  brought  over  to 
our  table  by  the  gesture  which  accompanied  my  enunciation  of 
these  names — "  we  do  not  serve  cocktails  here  !  "  He  said  it 
with  the  pained  displeasure  of  a  clergyman,  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  who  repudiates  the  suggestion  that  he  had 
bought  post-cards  in  Port  Said. 
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"  I  see  what  you  mean  !  "  said  my  friend.  "  I  am  told  that 
that  girl,  the  one  who  ties  her  legs  into  a  bow  in  front  of  her 
neck,  completed  her  first  year  at  Vassar  !  " 

"  Exactly  !  "  I  cried  eagerly.  "  Where  else  but  in  America 
could  they  afford  ..." 

He  waved  me  aside.  "  And  even  if  it  is  true  that  that  little 
creature  there  is  an  Er%her%og's  granddaughter,  it  is  said  that 
a  she-chested,  two-fisted  Irish  washerwoman  .  .  ." 

"  So  give  this  little  girl  a  great  big  hand  !  "  cried  Miss  Reilly 
upon  her  chair,  swinging  valorously  the  seven  scarlet  rattles 
she  held.  Three  collapsed.  "  For  she's  my  sister,"  she 
shrilled  above  the  tumult  she  had  evoked.  "  Hi !  Hi !  Hi !  " 
I  shouted,  as  the  others  shouted.  I  was  glad  that  this  was  the 
moment  ordained  for  the  appearance  of  Miss  Reilly's  sister. 

Miss  Reilly  was  not  satisfied  yet.  "  A  hand,  a  great,  great 
big  hand  !  "  she  exhorted.  Our  feet  ached.  Our  palms 
smarted.  A  litter  of  disintegrated  rattles  lay  against  the  tables 
like  the  fallen  petals  of  a  cubist  rose-garden. 

"  For  if  you  don't  do  good,"  proclaimed  Miss  Reilly  into 
the  white-jade  ear  of  her  little  sister,  "  I'll  tell  ma  !  So  do 
good,"  she  said,  "  for  crying  out  loud  !  " 

And  she  did  good.  And  at  that  the  brows  of  Miss  Reilly 
unpuckered  under  the  tendrils  of  her  ludicrously  authentic 
hair,  and  she  flashed  a  smile  upon  her  little  sister  and  thence 
upon  us,  her  big  brothers  ;  and  we  swallowed  lumps  in  our 
throats  and  ordered  gallons  of  White  Rock  ("  We  serve  no 
cocktails  here  !  "),  and  lots  of  little  girls  came  in  upon  our 
discomfiture  and  threw  paper  snow-balls  at  us,  and  we  threw 
them  back,  and  the  little  girls  did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the 
cold  (though  you  or  I  wearing  that  costume  would  have  felt 
the  draught  in  a  tropical  palm-house),  and  the  Delphic  gentle- 
man clapped  his  hands  and  his  feet  pattered  and  intersected 
like  the  sharp  play  of  swords,  and  the  spirit  of  all  the  Texas 
Guinans  was  upon  us  all. 

It  was  a  da22Jing  and  heart-breaking  time,  that  New  York 
season  of  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight. 

And  what  survives  now,  across  this  weltering  decade  ? 
What?  Who? 

There  is  an  actress,  coming  forward  irrelevantly,  masterfully. 
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Her  name  is,  I  think,  Hope  Williams.  She  stalks  forth  from 
the  green  plush  sofas  in  the  last  act  of  a  play  called  Holiday. 
Yes,  that  is  the  name  of  the  play.  "  And  try  to  stop  me, 
someone  !  "  she  says,  clenching  her  fists.  "  Oh,  please — some- 
one try  to  stop  me  !  "  Her  head  juts  forth  from  her  shoulders 
like  a  football  player  going  into  a  tackle.  And  here  is  a  wet 
moment  on  Park  Avenue  at  3  a.m.  when  a  car  rounding  the 
kerb  puts  on  its  brakes  with  such  fury  that  it  turns  a  complete 
somersault  and  the  two  lovers  inside  it  become  part  of  the 
tyres  and  the  tanks.  And  this  is  a  raid  of  the  Federal  Agents 
upon  a  party  which  is  being  celebrated  aboard  the  He  de  France. 
There  is  such  an  air  of  stage  management,  of  waiting  for  the 
cue,  of  the  switching  on  of  limelight,  about  the  proceedings, 
that  to  the  stranger  it  seems  that  he  has  misunderstood  the 
whole  situation.  In  a  moment  it  all  becomes  clear  to  him. 
Prohibition  is  the  new  First  National  sport,  and  we're  all 
in  it. 

Who  is  this  that  stands  upon  the  rostrum,  his  hand  upon  his 
waist,  his  elbow  inclined  rather  stylishly  towards  the  first 
violin  ?  And  what  are  these  strains  that  his  wand  evokes  ?  We 
have  heard  them  before  ?  But  this  is  the  overture  to  William 
Tell  by  a  certain  Rossini.  Oh,  but  we  have  never  heard  them 
before.  Yes,  this  is  Toscanini.  This  is  William  Tell.  The 
gentleman  is  thaumaturgic  and  converts  those  jaded  strains 
into  something  so  much  more  modern  than  Respighi  or 
Honegger  that  those  gentlemen  sprout  Early  Victorian  side- 
whiskers.  It  is  as  if  Eddington  and  Einstein  joined  hands  in  a 
planetary  gavotte,  tumultuous  with  abstract  thunders. 

There  is  a  moment  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  I  am  sitting, 
like  the  angel  Israfel,  in  the  remotest  balcony.  The  crowd 
about  me  is  as  Sicilian  as  the  Dionysiac  hordes  which  roared 
about  me  one  night  some  years  ago  in  the  fiera  di  pasqua  at 
Palermo.  There  is  just  such  a  roaring  now,  rhythmical  and 
desperate,  until  the  very  fabric  of  the  building  seems  to  dilate 
and  contract  like  a  sea-valve.  This  is  the  night  of  the  "  Golden 
Gloves  Inter-City  Tourney  "  between  the  amateur  boxers  of 
New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  almost  as  if  a  viewless  Toscanini 
were  directing  another  and  more  fearful  music — short-arm 
jab  like  a  plucking  at  the  strings,  right-arm  swing  like  a 
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triumphant  movement  on  the  'cello,  a  swift  uppercut  like  a 
sudden  swirl  on  the  oboe.  Surely  these  two  are  badly  matched, 
the  huge  northman  over-towering  his  Mediterranean  rival 
by  a  whole  grim  head.  Homer  Maddux,  we  learn,  is  the  crafty 
heavyweight  from  the  gymnasium  of  Dave  Barry  and  protege 
of  Chicago  Mullen.  The  other,  Signer  Ficucello,  is  an 
Italian  tractor  mechanic  with  a  heart  bigger  than  his  body,  and 
a  wallop.  The  omens  are  not  favourable,  O  brother  Sicilians  ! 
The  bell  rings.  They  advance  to  meet  each  other.  Glove  rests 
in  glove.  They  are  at  each  other,  jaw  and  solar  plexus.  It  is  as 
if  Goliath  had  the  craft  as  well  as  the  girth.  And  then  at  the 
white  heart  of  the  enormous  violet  darkness,  a  brown  Sicilian 
arm  shoots  forward  serene  and  deadly  as  a  piston.  Down  goes 
Goliath  and  all  the  blonde  hubris  of  the  Norse  races.  Goliath 
rises.  He  goes  down  again.  And  then — so  stout  of  heart  he 
is — he  rises  again.  And  then  Ficucello  thrusts  all  the  ardent 
and  rocky  heart  of  Sicily  into  one  knock-out  blow  as  classical 
as  the  temple  of  Segesta. 

For  a  moment  Chicago  Mullen's  protege,  lifted  from  his 
feet  by  the  cataclysm  which  hurled  itself  up  against  the  left 
point  of  his  jaw,  seems  to  float  suspended.  Then  he  falls 
crumpled,  as  if  it  were  the  corpse  of  Hippolytus  trampled  by 
the  wild  white  horses.  Only  half  of  the  first  round  has  gone 
by.  Sicily  seethes  like  the  lava  in  Etna's  craters. 

There  is  a  moment  over  in  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing.  (Yes, 
Sing  Sing  is  an  hour's  journey  from  New  York,  but  the 
tabloid  Press  makes  you  feel,  despite  all  the  awe  and  terror,  that 
Sing  Sing  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  an  annexe  to  the 
amenities  of  Broadway.  It  makes  you  feel  that  the  latest 
hapless  murderers  have  put  a  stunt  across,  like  some  little  boy 
stowing  away  in  a  balloon  or  a  diver  diving  in  flames  into 
the  East  River.)  A  moment  in  Sing  Sing,  I  say,  queerly 
compounded  of  sentiment  and  humour.  A  prisoner  behind 
his  bars  is  cooing  to  a  tiny,  moulting  canary  which  he  has  been 
permitted  to  watch  over.  The  canary's  cage  is  always  open, 
all  day  he  flies  about  the  great  iron-grilled  spaces  and  at  night 
returns  to  his  cage.  The  prisoner  is  the  vastest  and  most 
ungainly  man  I  have  ever  set  eyes  on.  I  saw  him  in  the  yard 
later.  He  did  not  walk,  he  wallowed,  as  a  buffalo  does  through 
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the  tangled  reeds  of  marshes.  He  was  serving  a  sentence  for 
kidnapping,  being  the  most  agile  kidnapper  of  our  time. 

I  fear  these  high  moments  of  that  New  York  season  are  high 
rather  because  of  their  intensity  than  for  their  moral  elevation. 
There  is  a  moment  on  the  illuminated  runway  in  a  theatre 
not  far  from  Irving  Place.  "  High  Class  Burlesk  "  is  the  order 
of  the  night,  As  You  Like  It,  the  hauntingly  familiar  title  of 
the  show.  And  certain  pretty  young  maidens  trip  up  and  down 
the  roadway,  and  some  have  hair  like  honey  and  some  have 
hair  like  nightshade.  And  all  of  them  would  have  caught 
pneumonia  if  they  had  gone  out  in  the  costumes  they  were 
not  wearing  to  see  the  Ibsen  performance  several  blocks 
away.  But  I  can't  remember  whether  it  was  Rosalind  or 
Touchstone  who  sang  The  Way  He  Loves  Is  Too  Bad  and  Yes, 
]udgie  Dear. 

But  it's  back  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  we  are  now. 
(Perhaps  there  ought  to  have  been  at  least  one  pious  moment 
of  obeisance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  I  should  have 
registered  a  Jeritza  moment,  a  Chaliapin  moment.  But  all 
that  emerges  out  of  a  dozen  operas  is  Maria  Mxiller  in  Der 
Freischut^  warbling  away  at  Grandmother's  favourite  melody 
through  the  trellis  of  her  golden  hair.)  It  is  the  wild,  wild 
hour  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Six  Day  Bicycle  Race  held  at  the 
garden  in  March.  And  I  know  just  how  naive  it  was  of  me  to 
be  so  excited  that  I  had  to  gargle  my  voice  back  for  weeks 
after.  And  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it ;  the  race  is  to 
Franco  Georgetti  and  Gerard  Debaets  who  are  nine  unap- 
proachable laps  away.  But  the  hysteria  centres  about  the 
Australian-American  team  (Belloni — Beckman)  and  the 
German- American  team  (Walthour — Deulberg).  They  are 
each  five  laps  behind  those  grim  protagonists.  They  have  their 
eyes  and  bicycles  measured  upon  each  other  like  rival  lovers 
sworn  to  a  vendetta.  Let  the  French  "  Red  Devil "  team 
steal  a  lap  or  two.  They  can  go  where  devils  belong.  Poor 
old  McNamara,  invincible  for  so  many  seasons,  let  him  steal 
even  two  or  three  .  .  .  And  they  gyrate  upon  each  other's 
traces,  their  hearts  bursting  and  pounding.  There  have 
been  six  days  and  nights  of  this,  you  remember ;  they 
have  hardly  slept  more  than  a  continuous  hour  or  two  in 
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all  this  eternity  of  hours.  Or  do  the  hours  seem  to  them 
a  sequence  of  moments  flapping  by  like  wings  ?  And 
Belloni  and  Beckman  are  away,  all  the  field  after  them  like 
hounds  in  full  cry.  Have  they  stolen  a  march  on  the  "  Kid 
Team  "  ?  Have  the  lads  in  Columbia  blue  been  caught  nap- 
ping ?  They  have  not.  They  each  gain  a  lap  equally.  A  sort 
of  torpor  descends  on  the  scene,  even  at  the  mid-point  of  this 
last  hour.  Bleakly  the  legs  grind,  like  pit-ponies  plodding. 
And  of  a  sudden — it  is  truly  more  like  an  operation  of  thought 
disembodied  than  mere  body  action — Walthour  and  Deulberg 
are  away.  And  Deulberg  has  received  the  thrust  in  the  hollow 
of  the  back  and  twangs  away  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow-string. 
And  desperately  the  Italian-Americans  are  launched  on  their 
wheels.  But  they  have  only  talent.  The  others  are  possessed. 
This  is  the  pure  flame  of  genius.  Pindar  would  have  shouted 
himself  hoarse.  There  is  no  fighting  against  anything  so 
beautiful  as  poetry  and  so  unscrupulous. 

There  were  other  moments.  One  was  at  a  Victorian  revival 
in  Hoboken,  when  the  world  hissed  at  the  top-hatted  villain 
as  he  passed  before  the  curtain,  and  the  top-hatted  villain 
flicked  the  world  from  his  coat-sleeve,  as  it  were  a  speck  of 
dust.  There  was  a  moment  when  Babe  Ruth,  the  king  of  the 
baseball  players,  sent  the  ball  careering  beyond  the  roof  of  the 
Yankee  Stadium  towards  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies.  There 
was  a  moment  when  a  mulatto  gifl  smiled  in  a  Harlem  night 
club  .  .  .  ah,  well,  there  were  moments  which  it  were  wiser 
not  to  transcribe,  nor  to  remember  even. 
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I  went,  of  course,  on  a  lecture  tour,  to  the  southward,  and 
far  to  the  middle  westward.  It  was  a  crowded  time.  There 
was  a  small  Negro  girl  in  a  creek  of  the  Ohio  River  singing 
songs  to  herself  so  heartbreaking  that  you  felt  like  howling 
with  misery.  Then  she  caught  sight  of  a  water-rat  that  seemed 
to  be  wiping  his  nose  on  his  sleeve.  And  she  laughed  and 
laughed  again,  and  her  laughter  was  like  a  whacking  noise  on 
gongs. 
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There  was  a  Chicago  millionaire  who  asked  me  to  lunch 
with  him  in  his  vast  deep-carpeted  tapestry-hung  room, 
slung  high  in  a  skyscraper  on  Michigan  Boulevard.  It  looked 
like  an  audience-chamber  in  a  Medici  palace.  For  me  such 
foods  were  set  down  as  might  have  made  Lucullus  swoon 
with  envy,  and  the  millionaire  could  eat  no  more  than  a  crust 
of  bread  and  a  foul  mush  of  oats. 

I  had  hoped  to  live  dangerously  in  Chicago,  but  I  must 
confess  I  was  disappointed.  The  first  disappointment  was 
when  I  met  a  Chicagoan  in  New  York.  He  said  :  "  Huh  !  " 
but  it  did  not  go  any  farther.  There  were  no  marks 
of  knife-slashings  on  his  cheeks.  No  bullet  had  carried 
away  the  top  curve  of  either  ear.  It  was  true  that  his  hip- 
pocket  bulged,  but  the  bulge  did  not  look  like  a  revolver. 
Perhaps  it  was,  I  said  to  myself,  a  special  Chicagoan  type  of 
revolver  got  up  to  look  like  a  hip-flask  to  hoodwink  the 
police.  He  invited  me  up  to  his  room  in  his  hotel  and  my 
nerves  twanged  excitedly.  "  Ha  !  ha  !  "  I  said  inwardly. 
"  £a  commence  ?  "  Although  he  came  from  Chicago,  I  did  not 
feel  a  bit  frightened  as  I  went  up  in  the  lift  with  him.  Excited, 
yes.  But  not  frightened.  Well,  it  did  not  commence.  It 
was  not  a  revolver.  He  had  some  samples  he  wanted  to  show 
me  because  of  my  influence  with  the  British  aristocracy. 
Flattered,  yes.  But  excited,  no.  I  think  he  must  have  noticed 
a  suspicious  tremor  about  my  lips  and  a  sort  of  mistiness  on 
my  eyes.  (After  all,  he  did  come  from  Chicago.)  And  then, 
under  the  influence  of  the  revolver — it  was  not  really  a 
revolver,  as  I  said — I  told  him  about  my  nostalgia  for 
dangerous  living,  I  told  him  that,  seeing  he  came  from  Chicago, 
the  least  I  hoped  from  him  when  he  invited  me  into  his  room 
was  that  he  would  ask  me  to  put  my  mitts  up.  He  had  merely 
shown  me  samples. 

So  he  said  "  Huh  !  "  That  is  the  only  part  of  his  conversa- 
tion I  feel  capable  of  transcribing.  And  he  said  New  York  was 
a  bum  city,  anyway,  and  we'd  go  places  and  see  things  when 
I  got  to  Chicago.  Seeing  that  his  pals  had  a  certain  number 
of  scheduled  murders  to  commit  in  the  near  future,  he'd  take 
me  round  and  ask  them  to  arrange  a  few  nice  ones  then  and 
there.  They  didn't  mind  spectators.  When  I  got  tired  of 
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murders  he'd  take  me  to  see  his  pal,  Joe,  who  kept  a  betting 
establishment.  Such  terrific  quantities  of  money  passed 
through  Joe's  hands  that  his  place  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  the  stiffest  hoodlums.  For  which  reason,  on 
a  platform  above  the  cashiers  and  accountants,  Joe  had 
stationed  a  machine-gun  on  a  swivel ;  which  same  he  kept  on 
swivelling  during  business  hours,  his  finger  on  the  trigger. 
With  a  bit  of  luck  I  might  see  that  machine-gun  go  off. 

I  flushed  with  pleasure.  He  gave  me  his  telephone  number. 
And  that  was  as  close  as  I  got  to  the  life  dangerous  in  Chicago. 
I  called  him  up  when  I  got  there,  but  he  was  away  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  My  friends  took  me  about  the  streets  of 
the  city  in  their  cars,  and  they  pointed  out  with  great  reverence 
the  corners  where  they  had  witnessed  hold-ups  and  had 
themselves  been  involved  in  dangers  of  one  sort  or  another. 
They  seemed  even  to  have  developed  a  special  sort  of  Chica- 
goan  hyperaesthesia,  so  that  from  time  to  time  they  pointed 
out  places  where  they  were  convinced  that  hold-ups  were 
going  to  take  place  next  Wednesday  or  a  week  on  Saturday. 
But  never  to  me,  never  to  the  car  I  travelled  in,  did  anything 
more  exciting  than  a  skid  or  a  puncture  take  place.  Two  or 
three  times  I  was  half  an  hour  late  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
early.  Once  I  passed  on  foot  a  narrow  passage  where  only 
a  few  minutes  earlier  a  gentleman  had  tried  to  deprive  a  lady 
of  her  hand-bag,  and  she  had  screamed  so  loud  that  the 
gentleman  had  run  away  for  miles.  But  my  fountain-pen 
and  my  cigarette-case  awoke  no  lust  in  any  footpad. 

It  is  true  that  I  got  quite  close  once,  but  only  in  a  mystic 
sense,  to  the  life  dangerous  in  this  celebrated  city.  It  was 
at  dinner  ;  it  was  an  excellent  dinner,  and  my  host's  wife  had 
originally  come  from  Yorkshire.  I  permitted  myself  to  thank 
them  for  the  delicate  attention  they  had  paid  an  exile  from 
England  by  providing  him  with  Yorkshire  pudding  and  roast 
beef.  Whereon  my  host  told  me  that  it  was  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  beef  had  arrived  in  time  for  dinner 
that  evening.  There  had  been  a  hold-up  that  day  at  the 
butcher's.  The  scoundrels  knew  that  his  assistant  was  down 
with  influenza,  so  they  held  him  up  and  bundled  him  away  into 
his  own  meat  safe.  It  was  unfortunately  one  of  those  old- 
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fashioned  meat  safes  which  can  only  be  opened  from  outside 
(but,  after  all,  a  sirloin  of  beef  or  a  haunch  of  ham  doesn't 
feel  the  lack  of  an  interior  door-handle).  The  poor  fellow  was 
nearly  as  frozen  as  his  own  meat  by  the  time  his  failing  groans 
attracted  any  attention.  "  I  don't  think,  however,"  my  host 
said,  "  that  it's  done  this  roast  any  harm,  do  you  ?  "  I  swore 
I  did  not.  But  I  saw  my  knuckles  growing  pale  on  the  table 
before  me.  My  knife  and  fork  played  a  weak  tattoo.  I  could 
taste  frozen  butcher  with  each  mouthful.  "  Excuse  me," 
I  said.  "  The  queer  tricks  this  old  malaria  plays  on  my 
appetite.  .  .  ." 

I  suppose  you  might,  at  a  pinch,  call  that  living  dangerously. 
But  only  in  a  mystic  sense,  and  only  at  second-hand  ;  excepting 
for  the  butcher.  A  night  or  two  later  I  came  a  little  closer  to 
it.  At  least  so  it  seemed  when  I  descended  into  that  basement 
in  the  old  house  down  in  the  South  Thirties.  It  was  the  depot 
of  a  shaggy-haired,  black-eyed  gang  of  Sicilian  bootleggers, 
whom  I  met  because  'Saro's  brother-in-law,  Mimo,  the  one 
whose  left  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  right  one,  runs  the 
marionette-show  in  ...  but  it's  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details.  So  there  we  sat  with  our  backs  propped  up  against 
towering  cases  of  rye  whisky,  smuggled  across  Lake  Michigan 
in  an  exceedingly  handy  little  motor-launch.  It  wasn't  living 
dangerously,  of  course,  just  to  be  sitting  there  and  smoking 
and  broaching  an  occasional  bottle.  I  couldn't  have  been 
safer  in  a  Y.M.C.A.  headquarters,  for  the  only  animus  enter- 
tained by  these  bootleggers  was  against  the  members  of  rival 
societies,  and  not  against  innocent  scribes  like  myself — least 
of  all  scribes  who  knew  all  'Saro's  brothers-in-law,  and 
particularly  Mimo,  the  one  whose  shoulders  weren't  quite 
right. 

But  I  was  hoping  that  operations  would  begin  soon ;  and 
if  it  wasn't  dangerous  living  to  take  a  trip  or  two  with  a  gang 
of  Sicilian  bootleggers  in  Chicago,  when  they  went  about 
delivering  orders,  I'd  like  to  know  what  is.  But  we  smoked 
and  we  drank  and  we  talked  in  low  voices.  And  nothing  more 
violent  than  that  happened.  A  general  air  of  gloom  hung  over 
the  assembly.  It  was  very  discouraging.  I  gathered  from 
'Saro  that  the  youngest  member  of  the  club,  in  a  fit  of  high 
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spirits,  had  that  very  morning  "  bumped  off"  a  member  of 
the  «th  Ward  Gang,  a  redoubtable  company.  He  had,  to  be 
sure,  been  seriously  reprimanded  by  his  colleagues.  But  a 
fit  of  nerves  had  none  the  less  seized  my  punctilious  friends. 
They  definitely  disliked  the  prospect  of  setting  out  upon  their 
professional  duties.  I  had  arrived  at  an  unpropitious  moment. 

And  then  it  was  that  same  high-spirited  gentleman  who 
was  responsible  for  this  gloom,  reading  the  column  of  a  Chicago 
daily  paper,  discovered  that  Mr.  Paul  Whiteman  was  on  a  visit 
to  Chicago,  and  his  admirable  music  was  being  broadcast  that 
very  evening,  that  very  moment.  The  basement  was,  of  course, 
equipped  with  wireless.  You  could  not  be  a  respectable 
bootlegger,  at  least  an  Italian  or  Sicilian  bootlegger,  without 
paying  strict  devotion  to  Senatore  Marconi.  Mr.  Paul 
Whiteman  was  switched  on.  The  air  crashed  into  jazzy 
splendours.  We  rose  from  the  floor  and  our  gloom  simul- 
taneously. In  and  out,  through  and  round,  we  fox-trotted 
amid  the  piled  cases  of  bootleg  whisky.  It  was  so  friendly, 
so  hearty.  So  had  I  danced  in  a  parish-hall  over  in  Wimbledon 
to  music  relayed  from  a  cinema-organ  in  Blackpool.  The 
vicar  was  there,  beaming  through  his  glasses,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  five  daughters,  who  all  had  red  hair.  It  was  so  hearty, 
so  friendly. 

But  it  was  not  dangerous,  neither  in  Wimbledon,  nor  in 
Chicago.  Perhaps  that  is  not  correct.  There  was  an  element 
of  danger  that  night  in  Wimbledon.  I  should  not  forget 
those  five  daughters. 

I  was  detailing  moments  that  stood  in  that  journey  across 
America.  Yes,  Niagara.  I  remember  Niagara  suspended 
in  a  white  magic  of  frosty  petrifaction  and  a  donkey-man 
from  a  Niagara  power-house  carried  to  his  grave  because  of 
the  synthetic  gin  which  had  eaten  down  in  him  as  deep  as 
a  phial  of  prussic  acid. 

There  was  a  dancer  in  a  Negro  cabaret  in  New  Orleans. 
And  he  did  a  toe-dance  up  and  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  And 
his  feet  pattered  like  poppy-seeds  or  like  raindrops. 

Over  in  a  hick  town  in  Wisconsin  I  had  my  boots  shined  by 
a  dark-eyed  Sicilian  gentleman,  and  his  name  was  Malambri. 
I  learned  that  his  brother,  his  only  brother,  was  a  goat-herd 
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in  southern  Sicily,  and  he  it  was  I  must  have  met  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Greek  temples  on  the  edge  of  the  African  Sea, 
and  he  had  peeled  an  osier-wand  and  made  a  flute  of  it  and 
played  on  its  stops  till  he  seemed  not  merely  a  goat-herd  but 
Pan's  cloven-footed  self  come  back  among  mortals  again. 

I  overheard  two  artisans  talking  on  the  day  of  the  announce- 
ment of  Marshal  Foch's  death.  The  streets  flapped  with 
banners  at  half-mast.  And  one  said  to  the  other,  "  Say,  buddy, 
what  guy's  'dis  here  dey've  pushed  up  all  dem  flags  for  ?  " 
And  the  other  :  "  Some  foreign  general,  I  guess,  what's  died 
over  de  oder  side  somewheres."  "  You  happen  remember  his 
name  ?  "  "  Can't  say  I  do.  Wait  a  minute.  Fowsh,  dey  said. 
Or  was  it  Fosh,  maybe  ?  "  "  No,  buddy.  Not  Fosh.  No, 
nor  Fowsh.  Wasn't  dat  a  German  general  ?  "  "  Maybe  it 
was.  I  ain't  arguin'.  One  of  dem  foreign  generals  it  was, 
French  or  German  or  sumpen.  How  many  home  runs  de 
Boston  Braves  made  yesterday  ?  " 

I  remember  dining  in  the  wooden  shack  of  a  Red  Indian 
chieftain  in  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma.  His  name  was  Bacon  Rind 
and  he  was  an  oil-millionaire  several  times  over.  He  did  not 
use  a  knife  and  fork  and  owned  the  handsomest  car  that  has 
ever  dazzled  me. 

But  above  all  I  remember  a  day  in  Dallas,  Texas,  a  day  of 
such  moving  hospitality. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning  I  was  turned  out  upon  the 
bosom  of  Dallas.  There  would  be  no  northward  train  until 
the  afternoon.  Homeless  in  Dallas,  I  must  wander  from 
pavement  to  pavement  during  the  long  morning  hours.  I 
crossed  the  road  from  the  station.  On  my  right  was  a  gasoline 
pump.  Before  me  rose  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  Bristol.  There 
was  a  sign-board  with  a  legend,  hoisted  above  the  threshold, 
"Sensible  Rates"  I  read.  "European  Plan"  Hotel  Bristol. 
It  was  impossible  that  these  words  should  not  transport  me 
to  all  the  innumerable  Hotels  Bristol  I  had  known  in  the 
Old  World,  where  I  rose  and  looked  out  through  my  window 
and  gazed  at  a  dawn  so  wistful  and  so  exquisite  as  that  dawn 
in  Dallas. 

But  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  Bristol  were  still  closed.  I 
walked  and  walked,  and  at  length  reached  the  heart  of  the  city 
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and  there  came  upon  an  institution  where  I  first  learned  how 
hospitable  the  city  is.  For  I  came  upon  an  institution,  the 
Gurton  Barber  College  is  its  name — and  there  a  resident  of 
Dallas  may  for  ten  cents  be  shaved  and  for  fifteen  cents  have 
his  hair  cut.  But  the  stranger,  in  an  inner  place  called  the 
"  Free  Department,"  may  be  shaved  and  have  his  hair  cut  and 
spend  no  money  at  all.  Nowhere  in  any  city  have  I  encoun- 
tered such  hospitality.  But  that  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  hospitality  I  fell  upon  later.  There  was  a  Convention  that 
day,  in  the  principal  hotel,  of  people  who  belonged  to  a  special 
religion  which  flourishes  in  these  parts.  They  were  called 
"  Realtors  "  and  they  were  "  getting  together,"  as  I  heard 
one  of  them  describe  their  ritual  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel. 
And  whereas,  in  an  earlier  epoch  of  American  history,  in  order 
to  show  their  good  will  to  all  men  these  people  might  have 
stationed  great  kegs  of  home-brewed  ale  along  the  pavements 
of  Dallas,  and  roasted  a  whole  ox  in  the  market-place  of  Dallas 
— such  generosities  being  denied  them,  they  sent  forth  a 
fleet  of  automobiles  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  A  small 
card  was  displayed  upon  the  windscreen  of  these  cars,  on  which 
these  words  were  printed  :  "  Realtors'  Convention.  Courtesy 
Car."  And  any  man,  it  seemed,  might  signal  to  the  driver  of 
any  of  these  cars,  and  bid  him  go  anywhere  and  then  stop, 
and  return  with  him  wherever  he  desired.  So  hospitable  are 
the  people  called  Realtors,  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  Now  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  there  were  a  good  many  hours  before 
my  train  took  me  from  that  kindly  city,  how  could  I  permit 
myself  to  refuse  so  ungraciously  the  hospitality  of  the  Realtors  ? 
So  I  signalled  to  the  driver  of  a  Courtesy  Car.  And  he 
drove  a  long  way  and  stopped  and  looked  inquiringly  at  me 
and  said,  "  How  do  you  like  this  lot  ?  "  So  I  got  down  and 
looked  about  me  and  said  it  was  a  fine  lot  and  bade  him  drive 
me  into  the  town  again.  And  I  mounted  another  automobile 
headed  in  another  direction  and  I  looked  at  another  lot.  All 
morning  I  was  the  guest  of  the  courteous  Realtors  of  Dallas 
and  climbed  into  their  automobiles  and  looked  at  lots.  And 
certainly  in  that  respect  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  courteous 
barbers  of  Dallas,  for  whereas  you  may  go  out  upon  auto- 
mobiles repeatedly  and  look  at  lots,  you  can  only  be  shaved 
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once  and  have  your  hair  cut  once,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours.  Unless  they  would  do  it  piecemeal,  which  would 
not  be  pleasant. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  drivers  of  the  Courtesy  Cars 
provided  for  the  use  of  forlorn  strangers  by  the  Realtors  of 
Dallas  began  to  look  curiously  at  me.  Not  unkindly,  I  hasten 
to  affirm,  but  curiously.  For  though  I  looked  upon  many 
lots,  I  did  not  buy  any.  Perhaps  they  would  not  have  been 
displeased  had  I  bought  some.  Perhaps,  even,  I  may  have 
bought  one  or  two  ;  for  I  began  to  get  a  little  dizzy  as  the  day 
wore  on.  But,  alas,  the  time  came  at  length  when  I  must 
retrace  my  steps  towards  the  station.  My  train  was  due  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  No  automobile  fared  in  the  direction 
of  the  station,  for  all  the  lots  were  sold  in  that  vicinity.  So 
I  made  my  way  on  foot  towards  the  gasoline-pump  again, 
past  the  portals  of  the  Hotel  Bristol.  "  Sensible  Rates. 
European  Plan  "... 


IV 

And  once  again  we  were  rounding  the  Nantucket  Lightship. 
It  was  all  over  now,  the  rackety  thunder  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
"  El,"  the  splenetic  brilliance  of  the  Broadway  lights.  My 
first  visit  to  America  was  over.  What  remained  of  the  terrific 
blasting  of  the  first  impressions,  now  that  the  dust  of  that 
explosive  encounter  was  clearing  away  ?  It  was  the  paradox, 
I  realized,  one  must  most  beware  of,  which  forces  your 
standards  of  measurement  into  a  circle  in  which  the  extremes 
of  highest  and  lowest  meet,  of  vastest  and  smallest,  of  ugliest 
and  most  beautiful.  "  But  this  above  all  beware,"  requested  my 
American  friend,  who  is  the  most  complete  European  I  know. 
"  Do  not  make  America  meaningless  by  putting  on  medieval 
armour  to  visit  that  dynamo." 

The  landscape  had  been  populous  with  perverse,  unaccount- 
able creatures  :  financiers  who  could  not  do  simple  addition, 
but  spoke  and  wrote  a  dozen  languages  :  pugilists  whose  wives 
beat  them  :  page-boys  who  bullied  you,  and  timid  millionaires 
who  worried  if  your  boots  squeaked  :  dishonest  bootleggers 
and  honest  teetotallers.  I  found  that  a  grim-jowled  captain  of 
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industry  translated  the  poetry  of  Mallarme,  while  the  highest- 
browed  of  American  intellectuals  went  pale  with  passion  over 
the  novels  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  I  found  that  I  could  buy 
better  coffee  at  five  cents  than  for  two  dollars,  and  that  while 
certain  policemen  did  crochet  work,  certain  delicate  men  in 
musical-comedy  choruses  spent  their  time  sand-bagging  and 
thugging  when  they  were  out  of  a  job.  I  learned  that  there 
were  so  many  motors  and  taxis  that  it  was  far  quicker  to  walk, 
that  everyone  was  always  late.  It  was  brought  home  to  me  that 
the  milk  was  so  pure  that  everyone  had  to  have  typhoid  inocu- 
lations. I  met  shorthand-typists  who  drove  up  to  their  offices 
in  cars,  and  merchant  princes  who  ran  away  with  my  umbrella. 
One  of  the  partners  of  a  great  oil  concern  was  a  true  fakir  who 
could  stop  his  heart  beating  at  will.  The  leader  of  a  low 
orchestra  in  "  Hell's  Kitchen  "  was  the  son  of  a  very  superior 
millionaire.  In  a  mushroom  city  in  Oklahoma  I  met  a  little 
girl  who  wrote  more  pallid  and  decollete  poetry  than  any 
swooning  undergraduate  in  his  first  year  at  Magdalen. 

So  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  the  phantasy  of  such 
paradox  becomes  the  dominant  impression  of  America,  and 
yet,  with  a  little  patience,  one  penetrates  farther.  One  learns 
to  stifle  the  dismay  at  the  discovery  that  the  leaders  in 
all  fields  are  business  men  primarily,  and  only  then 
artists,  philanthropists,  statesmen.  One  recalls  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  loveliest  churches  in  Flanders,  and  the  English 
West  Country,  were  built  by  the  keen  wool  merchants  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  oil-digger  of  a  later  age  will  leave 
other  memorials,  in  their  own  way  not  less  notable,  though 
they  be  so  much  less  shy  and  intimate,  nearer  to  the  scale, 
perhaps,  of  the  great  stern  palaces  of  Venice  and  Florence, 
which  were  built  by  merchants  and  bankers,  not  less  than  are 
those  smooth  vast  apartment  houses  of  Park  Avenue  and  the 
lakeside  boulevards  of  Chicago. 

It  must  be  an  enviable  experience  to  be  an  American  and 
to  visit  Europe  for  the  first  time,  I  thought,  as  the  Nantucket 
Lightship  faded  far  behind  us  in  our  wake.  It  is  no  less 
enviable  to  be  a  European  and  to  visit  America  for  the  first  time. 
I  reserve  a  burning  envy  for  that  messenger  from  Mars  who,  in 
the  days  when  inter-planetary  communication  will  be  estab- 
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lished,   will  visit  both  Europe  and  America,  each  for  the 
first  time. 

What  tales  he  will  have  to  tell  when  he  gets  back  to  his  village 
on  the  borders  of  some  quiet  Martian  canal.  They  will  doubt- 
less call  him  a  liar,  and  drown  him.  But  he  will  probably 
think  it  was  more  than  worth  it,  as  he  goes  under  for  the  third 
time. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


IN  the  early  summer  of  that  year  I  went  to  Morocco  to  share 
a  house  in  a  garden  with  a  painter-friend,  Teddy  I  will  call 
him.  It  was  a  small  house  that  stood  four  square  to  four  tides 
of  sunlight.  The  sunlight  beat  so  strongly  on  it,  that  the  walls 
almost  shook,  like  tapestry  in  a  wind.  It  was  very  lovely,  too, 
standing  on  a  shelf  of  pines  on  the  high  hill-side,  with  the 
garden  cascading  down  in  terraces  to  the  sea.  We  looked  out 
through  golden  curtains  of  mimosa  upon  the  great  flowing 
hulk  of  Gibraltar.  At  our  feet  yellow  lilies  raised  their  slender 
necks.  Water-lilies  uncurled  their  pink  tips  in  the  pools  under 
feathery  heads  of  papyrus.  The  tawny  copper  of  the  aloe- 
flower  was  outlined  against  lazuline  sea.  The  petals  of  roses 
were  the  only  showers.  On  each  side  of  the  path  that  led 
to  the  front  door,  grew  white  and  pink  hydrangeas  in  crude 
deep-sunken  blue  basins  from  Fez.  Under  the  walls  grew 
certain  outrageous  cacti  and  orchids  in  petrol  tins,  tended  by  the 
parlour  boy,  Skurri,  who  was  born  in  the  Riff  mountains. 
Head-high  banks  of  geranium  were  massed  against  the  pine 
trunks.  Huge  pink  mallows  wandered  in  irrelevantly.  Blue- 
painted  shutters  folded  back  over  the  white  walls.  A  monu- 
mental, green  water-butt  stood  to  the  left  of  the  door,  where 
Ali,  the  gardener,  deposited  countless  buckets  of  water 
from  the  sweet  wells  below.  A  great  trellis  of  blue  convolvulus 
embraced  the  walls.  A  small  wire  egg-basket  hung  in  a  pantry 
window,  containing  two  baby  nightingales.  The  Atlantic 
was  on  our  left  hand,  the  Mediterranean  on  our  right.  It  is 
all  rather  tangled  as  it  comes  back  to  me.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  green  water-butt  flow  into  each  other.  The 
baby  nightingales  are  perched  upon  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  . . . 
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The  house  itself,  and  its  servants,  blossomed  just  as  naturally 
out  of  the  garden  as  any  of  its  irises,  or  its  yellow  lilies.  The 
servants  were  waiting  for  us,  in  a  subsidiary  little  white  house 
beyond  the  kitchen-garden  (and  even  the  kitchen-garden  in 
its  own  illuminated  missal  way  was  as  beautiful  as  Kew  or 
Versailles). 

First  of  all  was  Ali,  the  head  of  the  family,  a  tall  Moor 
from  Wa2an,  very  tall,  very  grave,  with  black-rimmed  blue 
eyes,  a  prince  in  his  bearing.  He  was  the  head  gardener  of 
the  estate,  and  the  chief  water-butt  filler.  He  also  did  the 
shopping,  descending  on  his  ass  every  day  to  the  motley 
markets  of  the  town.  He  had  to  be  equipped  with  four 
different  coinages  each  day,  native  Housseini  dollars,  French 
francs,  Spanish  pesetas,  English  shillings.  With  the  Hous- 
seini he  bought  local  produce  borne  down  from  the  hills  by 
the  tribesmen — cheeses  coyly  nestling  in  green  leaves,  and  eggs, 
and  flat  plaques  of  native  bread.  With  the  pesetas  he  bought 
whatever  stuff  in  the  markets  had  come  from  the  continent 
over  the  way  ;  with  the  francs  everything  in  the  modern  shops, 
from  pianolas  (we  did  not  lay  in  many  pianolas)  to  bottles  of 
stout  red  wine  (we  were  more  liberal  with  these).  English 
shillings  bought  postage-stamps,  for,  in  those  days,  there 
were  almost  as  many  post  offices  in  Tangier  as  there  were 
politicians  at  Geneva.  No,  not  the  simplest  element  in  that 
housekeeping  were  the  accounts.  But  AH,  like  all  his  race, 
was  morbidly  punctilious.  He  was  a  Muslim  of  the  pre-Angora 
school,  and  he  would  as  soon  have  eaten  the  ineffable  pig  as 
allow  his  photograph  to  be  taken.  He  had  not  seen  his 
aged  parents  since  he  was  a  boy  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
seeing  them  again,  unless  he  displayed  a  pass  with  his  photo- 
graph pasted  on  it.  None  the  less  he  was  adamant.  "  What !  " 
he  cried.  "  Shall  I  have  a  face  here  under  the  turban  and 
another  face  in  my  wallet  ?  And  give  Shaitan  the  chance  he 
has  been  waiting  for  all  these  years  ?  Never,  by  the  Prophet's 
beard !  " 

Now  Ali  was  a  widower,  and  he  had  married  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  as  the  Prophet  recommends,  so  that  she  should 
help  him  look  after  the  exquisite  bevy  of  daughters  his  wife 
had  left  him.  This  second  Lady  Ali  we  hardly  ever  saw 
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though  we  lived  at  such  close  quarters.  We  were  merely  aware 
from  time  to  time  of  a  perambulant  heap  of  clothes  among 
the  hollyhocks.  But  the  girls,  Fatma  and  Betsul,  ah,  they  were 
a  different  tale,  the  flowers  par  excellence  of  the  Moroccan 
garden.  Ali  pointed  to  his  two  fierce  pure  eyes,  then  to  his 
two  daughters.  "  The  apples  of  these  eyes  !  "  he  said.  He 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  let 
them  wait  on  us  was  that  we  should  neither  seek  to  limn  them 
with  a  brush  nor  direct  upon  them  the  abominable  devil- 
machine,  the  camera. 

It  was  a  very  painful  condition,  for  the  maidens  were  of 
such  astounding  beauty  that  I  cannot  hope  that  the  unaided 
pen  will  render  even  a  ghost  of  them.  Fatma  (who  was 
seventeen)  was  gayer,  Betsul  (sixteen)  was  subtler.  What 
eyes  those  girls  had  !  How  they  carried  themselves  !  A  pail 
of  water  balanced  on  their  heads  was  converted  to  the 
semblance  of  an  amphora.  How  clean  and  cool  Betsul  kept 
the  rooms,  how  spotless  the  linen !  What  a  cook,  what  a  ravish- 
ing cook  was  Fatma  !  By  what  miracle  could  she  so  reconcile 
opposites  that  out  of  tapioca  she  made  a  souffle  light  as  thistle- 
down !  What  coffee  and  what  eggs,  poached  or  scrambled, 
greeted  us  on  our  awakening  !  And  on  my  word,  should  I 
endeavour  to  describe  Fatma's  creme  parmentier^  you  would 
think  this  was  the  handiwork  of  the  chef  at  the  Tour  d*  Argent 
I  was  describing,  not  of  little  Fatma,  a  large-eyed  Moorish 
maiden,  with  silver  anklets  on  her  arms  all  the  way  to  the 
elbow  !  And  who  on  earth  taught  her  that  raisin-and-chopped- 
almond  stuffing  for  her  roast  pigeons  ?  As  well  ask  who 
taught  Burns  to  write  lyrics  and  the  thrush  to  sing  them ! 

But,  alas,  Ali  was  quite  convinced  that  the  Prophet  would 
not  approve  that  two  of  his  handmaidens  should  actually  wait  at 
the  table  upon  two  infidel  gentlemen  1  Cooking  and  bed- 
making  were  well  enough,  for  these  operations  were  performed 
in  seclusion.  But  how  should  the  roumi  refrain  from  eyeing  the 
damsels  too  curiously  as  they  set  down  the  fried  millet  or  the 
chocolate  souffle  upon  the  table  ?  Hence  it  was  appointed  that 
little  Skurri  should  wait  on  us,  a  Moorish  boy  from  the  Riff 
hills,  divinely  ugly  like  a  piece  of  Matabele  wood-carving  and 
divinely  wise  as  Buddha  himself.  He  wore  a  turban  and 
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pantaloons  the  colour  of  Fatma's  coffee  ice-cream  and  a 
magenta  waistcoat  like  a  bank  of  bougainvillaeas.  And  what 
trouble  he  took  over  our  table-manners  I  How  careful  he  was 
that  we  made  no  faux  pas  when  Lady  Wilkins  or  the  American 
Vice-Consul  came  and  called  on  us.  And  when  Mbara,  a 
negro  dervish  from  the  Soudan,  honoured  us  with  a  visit, 
clashing  his  cowrie-shells  and  gnashing  his  arctic  teeth,  how 
lucidly  Skurri  explained  what  it  all  meant,  in  his  ten  words  of 
English,  twelve  of  Spanish,  and  his  marvellous  gestures, 
subtle  as  Duse's,  eloquent  as  Bernhardt's  ! 

And  there  were  dinner-parties.  And  we  sat  out  after  dinner 
on  the  terrace,  facing  the  dark  mass  of  Gibraltar,  above  the 
mingled  rumours  of  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  waters.  Over 
our  heads  Arcturus  and  Vega  winked  hospitably.  What 
coffee  Fatma  made  and  Skurri  poured  out  for  us  !  Down  in  the 
garden  under  the  pine-trunks,  Ali  kept  watch  over  us,  wrapped 
round  in  his  glimmering  burnous.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  lovely  world,  that  garden  in  Morocco  !  Is  it  all 
over  for  ever,  or  shall  we  some  day  be  housekeeping  in 
Morocco  again,  with  Betsul  putting  lavender  between  the 
sheets,  Fatma  making  the  souffle,  and  Skurri  telling  us  how  to 
carry  ourselves  when  Lady  Wilkins  calls,  or  the  American 
Consul  ? 


ii 

That  was  the  time  I  became  a  sportsman.  I  think  I  ought  to 
put  it  on  record.  I  went  pig-sticking  in  Morocco. 

It  was  really  Teddy's  fault.  He  was  a  very  modish  young 
man,  as  indeed  he  still  is.  He  paints  admirably,  dances 
divinely,  and  not  even  Pierre  at  the  Ritz  Bar  mixes  a  more 
devilish  cocktail.  Countesses  do  not  merely  have  him  at  their 
parties.  They  buy  his  pictures.  They  wear  synthetic  pearls 
and  buy  his  pictures. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that,  before  I  knew  where 
I  was  I,  too,  was  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel  of  the  smart  set  of 
Tangier,  a  mainly  diplomatic  smart  set.  The  Powers  had  not 
yet  made  up  their  mind  to  do  away  with  the  casinos,  so  Tangier 
lived  in  a  sort  of  international  limbo,  loud  with  the  whirring 

N 
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of  roulette-wheels,  while  the  plenipotentiaries  and  ambassadors 
and  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  and  the 
ladies  of  all  these,  danced  and  drank  and  shot  and  played  polo 
and  raced  horses.  And  they  stuck  pigs.  Above  all,  they  stuck 
pigs. 

I  am  wrong.  It  is  not  pigs  they  stick.  It  is  pig.  For  in 
the  pig-sticking  world  it  is  as  heinous  to  use  the  plural  form 
"  pigs  "  as  it  is  heinous  in  fox-hunting  circles  to  use  the 
definite  article  "  the  "  in  conjunction  with  the  noun,  "  hounds," 
or  as  among  Oxford  men,  it  is  heinous  to  speak  of  "  New  " 
when  you  mean  "  New  College."  There  was  a  lot  more  of  that 
arcane  pig-sticking  language,  I  found.  Just  as,  if  you  have 
behaved  with  decorum  you  may  be  "  blooded  "  by  the  gory 
mask  of  the  fox  at  your  first  kill,  so  at  your  first  pig-stick,  you 
may  receive  the  pig's  "  tushes  " — his  tusks,  that  is  to  say.  The 
fact  is,  from  the  moment  we  arrived  on  the  terrace  of  the  house 
in  Tangier,  the  pig-stickers  were  about  us.  The  air  was  thick 
with  the  rumour  of  pig  and  the  sticking  of  them.  They  told 
the  most  paralysing  stories  of  what  happened  at  a  pig-stick. 
The  quality  of  horsemanship  involved  was  fabulous,  we 
learned.  You  had  to  be  a  combination  of  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion  tilting  at  a  tournament,  and  Frank  Wootton  taking  a 
water-jump  at  the  Grand  National.  One  doesn't  stick  pig 
with  pen-nibs.  One  uses  hefty  medieval  lances,  like  those  that 
bristle  in  the  canvases  of  Uccello.  Then  there  are  the  pig 
themselves.  From  the  pictures  outlined  by  the  pig-stickers 
over  cocktail  and  brandy,  you  got  the  idea  of  creatures  slightly 
smaller  than  mammoths  and  slightly  fiercer  than  tigers.  The 
way  their  quills  stood  on  end  when  you  cornered  them  !  The 
baleful  glaring  of  their  evil  little  eyes  !  Above  all,  the  noise 
they  made  with  the  grinding  together  of  their  tushes  !  ("  Like 
this  !  "  said  our  friend,  Archie  Borgos.  And  proceeded  to 
make  a  noise  beyond  all  the  imagined  scope  of  the  phonofactive 
anatomy.  A  sawmill  whined  and  a  bullock  roared.  It  was  his 
chief  contribution  to  the  amenities  of  cocktail  parties.  He  was 
of  Hebrew  extraction,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Titan 
fury  with  which  he  stuck  the  pig  was  a  Freudian  compensation 
for  the  millennia  of  abstention  from  the  flesh  of  the  animal, 
imposed  by  his  venerable  creed.  "  Like  this  !  "  said  Archie. 
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"  Isn't  he  priceless !  "  said  Tom  Poyndester,  the  British 
vice-consul.) 

So  when  Borgos  and  Poyndester  and  the  other  pig-stickers 
of  Algador  suggested  friendlily  to  us  wouldn't  we  like  to  go 
to  the  last  pig-stick  of  the  season,  what  could  we  do  ?  We 
went. 

I  went,  too,  I  insist.  But  I  did  not  go  with  very  happy 
feelings.  I  confess  that  in  point  of  fact  I  was  acutely  miserable. 
The  first  part  was  easy.  It  was  early  morning  and  all  the  pig- 
stickers went  out  in  cars  to  the  meet,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  ancient  ramparts  of  Tangier.  The  grooms  had  set  out 
hours  ago  with  the  horses  and  the  lances  and  the  pack-mules 
and  the  enormous  panniers  in  which  the  stuck  pig  were  to  be 
carted  away.  The  beaters  had  set  out  very  much  earlier  to  beat 
all  the  pig  in  the  thickets  for  miles  around  into  the  area  to  be 
hunted.  It  was  beautiful  country  over  among  the  sand- 
dunes  fringing  the  Atlantic.  The  air  was  spicy  with  the  odours 
of  rosemary  and  myrtle  and  lentisk.  The  pig-stickers  dis- 
mounted from  their  cars.  The  horses  whinnied  and  curtseyed 
and  pawed  the  sand.  I  felt  like  eating  it.  The  lances  were 
lying  in  bundles,  supported  upon  thick  cushions  of  flowering 
rock-rose.  The  lance-heads  glistened  grimly  in  the  blue  air. 
I  looked  through  the  corner  of  my  eyes  to  see  what  the 
initial  proceeding  was.  You  went  up  to  a  bundle  of  lances, 
picked  them  up  by  their  middles,  one  after  the  other,  balanced 
them  reflectively  to  see  if  they  hung  true,  looked  along  their 
lines  as  you  might  along  the  barrel  of  a  rifle,  fingered  the  spear- 
head daintily  and  wisely.  None  of  these  exercises  was  beyond 
my  power.  I  went  up  nonchalantly  and  balanced  and  squinted 
and  fingered  with  the  best  of  them.  Then  I  sauntered  over  to 
my  mount,  swinging  the  revolting  thing  as  it  might  be  a  billiard 
cue. 

I  am  no  great  horseman.  Even  that  overstates  my  prowess. 
I  am  rotten  on  the  horse.  Some  of  the  other  fellows  held  their 
lances  while  they  leapt  into  the  saddle.  I  would  not  be  outdone 
by  them.  Clinging  to  the  lance  with  one  hand,  seizing  a 
fetlock  by  the  other  (if  that  was  the  right  term),  and  shutting 
my  eyes  firmly,  I  too  arrived  upon  my  saddle.  The  morning 
was  already  full  of  the  disgusting  noises  of  beaters  squealing, 
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yelling,  spitting,  firing  blank  cartridges.  The  pig-stick  was 
in  progress.  Tallyho  !  Or  Yoicks  !  it  may  have  been. 

It  was  all  awfully  medieval.  Not  only  because  of  the 
lances  and  horses,  and  esquires  holding  your  bridle-reins,  but 
because  the  ladies  of  the  pig-stickers  had  turned  out  in  their 
smartest  riding-kit,  as  to  a  tournament  in  the  gold  days  of 
chivalry.  I  could  not  help  wondering  what  I  would  do  about 
it  if  a  large  pig  suddenly  attacked  Signora  Roccapalumba,  the 
chic  little  wife  of  the  Italian  envoy  ?  Would  I  try  the  power  of 
the  human  eye  upon  it  (for  I  felt  I  could  manipulate  that 
instrument  more  formidably  than  my  lance)  ?  The  question 
for  the  moment  did  not  arise.  There  was  a  sudden  thickening 
of  the  beaters'  tumult  from  a  covert  southward  towards  the 
shore.  The  horses  plunged.  The  pig-stickers  were  away.  The 
Signora  Roccapalumba  kissed  her  hands  to  them  prettily.  I 
was  away.  Despite  all  the  conventions  loosely  referred  to  as 
gravitation,  I  kept  my  seat.  I  nearly  stuck  my  lance  into  the 
spreading  hips  of  the  Baronin  Gleichen  von  Steinbaden  as  I 
swept  by.  Only  the  Signora  noticed  it,  and  her  laughter 
tinkled  out  musically  in  the  clear  air. 

There  were  no  pig  at  all  in  the  southward  thicket.  The 
alarm  came  suddenly  from  further  inland.  The  cavaliers  plunged 
off  again,  trampling  the  rock-roses  and  the  sea-pinks.  The 
noise  came  from  further  than  it  seemed.  There  was  a  scrab- 
bling up  steep  dunes  and  along  stony  water-courses  that 
retained  yesterday's  heat  and  gaped  for  to-day's.  The  sun  was 
gathering  strength  though  it  was  still  early.  "  Phew  !  "  I 
said.  The  sweat  trickled  down  my  spine.  "  Phew  !  "  said 
Archie  Borgos,  shaking  the  sweat  from  his  pith-helmet. 

There  were  no  pig  in  the  inland  thicket. 

From  eastward,  from  westward,  the  shrieking  came  and 
the  firing  of  revolvers.  But  there  were  no  pig.  There  were  no 
pig.  The  Master  of  the  pig-stick  had  a  face  and  temper  as 
scarlet  as  paprika.  "  Confound  those  beaters  !  "  he  said.  But 
he  used  another  verb  and  inserted  an  adjective.  Poyndester, 
the  British  vice-consul,  started  off  with  a  refined  Oxford  accent. 
By  ten  o'clock  he  was  bellowing  like  a  bargee.  Only  I  got 
happier  as  the  day  went  on  and  the  pig  clung  to  their  coverts 
and  my  clothes  clung  to  my  limbs  like  a  bathing-suit.  I  got 
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quite  frisky.  That  was  the  sort  of  pig-sticking  1  appreciated.  I 
waved  my  lance  playfully.  "  I'll  show  'em  !  "  I  vowed.  A 
noise  of  grinding  suddenly  impinged  against  my  ear.  I  started 
convulsively.  It  was  only  the  clack  of  the  wings  of  a  great 
cockchafer.  Northward  and  southward  plunged  the  pig- 
stickers after  the  phantom  pig.  There  were  no  pig.  There 
were  no  pig.  When,  exactly,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  (I  do  not 
swear  to  it  now)  I  cannot  decide.  It  was  certainly  before 
luncheon.  But  the  idea  occurred  to  me  and  I  could  not  shake 
the  idea  from  me,  though  it  does  me  no  credit. 

Of  course,  there  were  no  pig.  What  were  the  beaters  there  for  ? 
What  had  they  gone  out  a  day  in  advance  for  ?  What  were 
they  making  those  dreadful  noises  for  ?  To  see  to  it  that  there 
should  be  no  pig  !  After  all,  it  is  no  joke  to  come  face  to  face 
with  a  wild  boar  slightly  smaller  than  a  mammoth  and  slightly 
fiercer  than  a  tiger,  with  all  his  quills  standing  on  end,  and  his 
tushes  grinding,  till  a  bloody  froth  foams  among  his  nose- 
bristles  !  It  is  no  joke.  Pig-sticking  is  jolly  good  sport,  but 
there  are  limits. 

Of  course  there  were  no  pig.  Despite  the  racking  of  all 
the  bones  in  my  body,  and  the  pouring  of  the  rivers  of  sweat, 
a  serenity  fell  upon  my  spirit.  A  seraphic  smile  sat  upon 
my  lips.  It  lasted  all  the  way  through  luncheon,  whither  the 
trumpet  of  the  Master's  groom  shortly  summoned  us.  I  was 
a  greater  social  success  at  that  alfresco  party  under  the  flowering 
thickets  than  I  had  ever  been  in  the  dining-rooms  of  Tangier. 
The  other  men  loured  at  me,  notably  the  Italian  envoy.  The 
Signora  Roccapalumba  insisted  on  sharing  my  wineglass.  She 
was  a  trim  little  thing,  in  a  Fascistic  black  riding-habit.  She 
had  eyes  like  black  cherries.  The  Frau  Baronin  Gleichen  von 
Steinbaden  was  out  of  luck  again.  She  very  nearly  sat  down  on 
a  huge  serpent,  the  colour  of  a  raspberry  sundae  and  very 
venomous.  She  was  that  sort  of  woman.  But  I  dabbed  her 
forehead  with  eau-de-Cologne  and  was  altogether  very  helpful. 
I  thought  it  a  lovely  luncheon-party,  and  only  hoped  it  would 
go  on  till  cocktail-time.  There  was  any  amount  of  stuff  to 
make  cocktails  with.  It  was  all  so  much  nicer  than  this  pig- 
sticking. And  suppose  some  nasty  old  buck-pig  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  beaters  and  were  still  lurking  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  ?  The  pig-stickers  attacked  their  caviare  sandwiches 
and  quail-pie  glumly.  "  Shall  we  fill  our  glass  again,  Signora  ?  " 
I  breathed.  The  eyes  like  black  cherries  twinkled  assent. 

The  Master  looked  at  his  watch.  Two  o'clock.  "  To 
your  horses  1  "  he  bade  curtly.  The  luncheon-party  broke 
up. 

So  it  started  again,  this  pig-sticking  business.  It  was  much 
more  unpleasant  than  before.  It  was  hotter,  colder,  wetter 
and  drier,  all  at  the  same  time.  But  I,  despite  the  hideous  pains 
that  transfixed  me,  was  struck  dumb  with  admiration.  I 
marvelled  at  the  intensity  with  which  the  pig-stickers  pretended 
to  hunt  pig  which  so  manifestly  were  not  there.  (The  distress- 
ing idea,  you  see,  had  completely  taken  possession  of  me.) 
The  pig-stick  was  to  conclude  at  four  sharp.  Never  did  time, 
so  full  of  excitement  though  each  separate  minute  was,  drag 
along  so  desperately.  Would  it  never  be  three  o'clock. 
Ah,  now,  at  length,  at  length,  it  was  two  minutes  past 
three. 

There  were  moments,  I  confess,  when  the  yelps  of  the  beaters 
were  so  urgent  and  the  pig-stickers  pricked  up  their  ears  so 
sharply  and  thundered  off  to  the  coverts  so  fiercely,  that  I 
thought  I  might  have  been  mistaken  after  all.  Perhaps  the 
idea  really  was  to  scare  the  pig  on  to  the  lances  of  the  pig- 
stickers instead  of  away  to  the  wilds  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 
It  was  twenty-eight  minutes  past  three.  There  were  no  pig. 
There  were  no  pig.  My  spirit  slipped  into  serenity  again  and 
my  body  from  the  saddle.  I  was  so  unspeakably  exhausted 
that  I  had  fallen  asleep.  I  resumed  my  balance  with  a  jerk. 
"  Good  dog  !  "  I  murmured,  patting  my  beast's  neck.  It  was 
a  quarter  to  four. 

I  was  wrong.  I  was  wrong  to  say  there  were  no  pig  on  that 
stretch  of  the  Moroccan  coast  between  Tangier  and  Rabat. 
There,  in  point  of  fact,  was  a  pig.  It  appeared  at  five  minutes 
to  four.  The  whole  pig-stick  was  massed  into  a  phalanx  at 
the  moment  of  its  appearance,  as  if  they  were  somehow  con- 
vinced that  even  in  those  last  minutes  some  monster  might 
still  emerge  from  his  lair,  who  would  need  the  thrust  of  all 
their  combined  lances.  There  were  the  Master  and  Tom 
Poyndester  and  the  Herr  Baron  von  Steinbaden  and  Archie 
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Borgos  and  Teddy  and  me  and  all  the  other  pig-stickers.  On 
the  crest  of  a  sand-dune  a  hundred  yards  away,  the  ladies  were 
gathered,  waving  their  kerchiefs. 

And  then  the  pig  appeared.  It  was  not  a  very  large  pig.  It 
was  not  larger  than  a  large  rabbit,  and  it  was  about  as  fierce. 
It  was  a  dear  little  pig,  a  sweet  little  pig,  with  trusting  manners. 
It  trotted  out  from  the  thicket  and  stood  among  the  girdle  of 
lances  and  twitched  its  pink  snout  inquisitively.  And  then 
Tom  Poyndester  held  up  his  lance.  "  Hold  back  !  "  said  the 
gesture.  "  This  pig  is  a  lady !  "  And  pig-stickers  do  not 
attack  ladies.  The  others  held  back.  They  lowered  their 
lances.  Then  suddenly,  with  a  wild  cry,  Tom  Poyndester 
hurled  himself  and  his  steed  and  his  lance  upon  the  pig.  He 
had  reconsidered  his  judgment.  It  was  a  gentleman  pig,  after 
all.  With  cries  not  less  wild — but  they  were  cries  of  chagrin 
and  envy  and  rage — the  other  pig-stickers  hurled  themselves 
upon  the  quarry,  too.  For  the  first  pig-sticker  to  stick  in  his 
lance  receives  the  tushes — and  Tom  Poyndester  had  himself  a 
very  useful  start.  The  little  pig  was  surprised.  He  had  not 
expected  such  behaviour.  He  protested  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  Lance-head  upon  lance-head  went  home,  deep 
between  the  quills.  Still  he  looked  about  him,  wondering 
whether  some  mistake  had  not  been  made.  Then  he  lay  down 
gently  upon  his  side  and  the  look  in  his  small  eyes  changed. 
They  meant  it,  these  rude  men.  He  would  not  die.  He  cried 
out  again,  but  would  not  die.  Till  Archie  Borgos  at  length 
leapt  from  his  saddle  and  took  out  a  jack-knife  and  gave 
the  coup  de  grace.  The  pig-stick  was  over.  It  was  four 
o'clock. 

They  rammed  the  little  fellow  home  into  the  smallest  of 
the  panniers  that  lay  across  the  flank  of  the  smallest  of  the 
mules.  Like  five  meek  banners  of  surrender  rose  the  four  pale 
little  trotters  and  the  little  pink  nose  that  twitched  no  longer. 
And  the  eyes  of  the  Signora  Roccapalumba  were  like  large 
cherries.  But  on  my  eyes  there  was  a  mist.  I  took  out  a 
handkerchief  from  my  breast-pocket  and  dabbed  my  eyes 
furtively. 

And  so  the  pig-stickers  of  Tangier  returned  to  Tangier. 
There  was  to  be  a  great  ball  that  night,  in  the  house  of  the 
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Spanish  Minister,  to  celebrate  the  pig-stick.  A  pig-stick  ball. 
The  odours  of  rosemary  and  lentisk  came  out  in  warm  puffs 
from  the  crushed  undergrowth.  As  the  cortege  approached 
the  ramparts  of  Tangier,  three  great  storks  glided  towards 
them  like  pink  clouds. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


I  WAS  in  Spain  several  times  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  There,  and  in  Paris,  the  novels  The  Prince  or  Somebody 
and  Give  Up  Your  Lovers,  got  themselves  written. 

But  I  have  been  on  the  subject  of  sport.  I  would  like  to 
get  off  my  chest  a  thought  or  two  about  bull-fighting  and  an 
account  of  a  corrida  in  Burgos. 

There  are  landscapes,  there  are  activities,  a  man  cannot  feel 
sentimentally,  which  he  therefore,  unless  he  be  very  corrupt, 
cannot  write  about  sentimentally.  There  is,  for  instance, 
Arabia.  So  vast  it  is,  so  gnarled,  so  scarred,  that  it  subdues 
language  to  its  own  quality.  It  is  the  same  with  this  bull- 
fighting business.  You  can't  be  sentimental  about  it.  If  you 
are,  you  start  by  gibbering  and  end  by  becoming  sick,  and  out 
of  these  conditions  no  writing  emerges  at  all. 

When  you  read  Les  Bestiaires  of  Montherlant  you  are  aware 
of  a  certain  mist  in  the  air.  It  misleads  you  for  a  time.  You 
might  even  conclude  you  can't  see  things  clearly  because  it  is 
all  swathed  in  the  haze  of  a  wild  sentimentality.  But  the  smell 
of  burning  begins  to  isolate  itself.  This  is  a  mystic  book. 
Carcasses  are  smouldering  upon  altars  erected  to  Mithras,  the 
Bull-slayer,  to  Apis,  the  Bull.  This  is  the  Holy  Book  of  subtle 
and  stylized  slaughter.  There  is  no  time  to  shed  tears  over  the 
loosened  entrails  of  horses,  shining  a  pale  grey-silver  on  the 
absorbing  sand.  Even  when  circumstances  conduce  to  a 
certain  sweetness  in  the  complex  process  of  a  day's  bull-killing, 
the  grave  ferocity  of  the  theme  will  not  permit  you  to  do  other 
than  annul  and  distort  that  sweetness  in  any  chronicle  you 
might  attempt.  Let  me  illustrate  precisely,  from  the  bull- 
fighting tale  ^by  [Hemingway,  called  The  Undefeated.  It  is  the 
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tale  of  Manuel  Garcia,  a  torero  of  Madrid,  and  of  the  monstrous 
and  mournful  effort  he  made  to  win  his  way  back  into  the  hearts 
of  the  aficionados.  It  ends  on  a  note  of  the  most  refined  unsenti- 
mentality,  not  with  plaudits,  not  with  the  throwing  down  of 
stuffed  botas  that  the  conqueror  might  pledge  his  astounding 
success,  not  with  the  hurling  down  by  ecstatic  ladies  of  kisses 
and  flaring  roses.  It  does  not  end  so.  It  is  not  in  the  impulse 
of  this  bull-fighting  theme.  The  tale  ends  with  the  smell  of 
ether  and  Garcia  stretched  on  an  operating-table.  Who's 
this  ?  Holding  up  what  ?  They're  holding  the  shears  up  to 
cut  off  his  coleta,  his  pigtail.  The  tale's  ended.  "  The  doctor's 
assistant  put  the  cone  over  Manuel's  face  and  he  inhaled 
deeply." 

No  more  glory  than  that. 

Now  Hemingway  does  not  set  the  scene  of  this  classic  bull- 
fighting tale  in  Burgos.  It  would  be  pretty  reasoning,  I  admit, 
to  conclude  that,  therefore,  it  happened  in  Burgos.  There  are 
bull-rings  in  Segovia,  in  Valladolid,  in  Corunna.  But  it  was 
in  Burgos  that  Hemingway  saw  these  things  happening — the 
torero  lying  as  though  dead.,  his  head  on  his  arms,  and  the  bull 
bumping  him.  The  bull  bumping  his  back,  bumping  his  face 
in  the  sand.  It  was  in  Burgos  that  he  saw  the  bull  drive 
through  one  of  Manuel's  sleeves  and  the  bull  rip  it  off.  In 
Burgos  it  was  that  time  after  time  he  saw  Garcia  thrust 
the  sword  into  the  hole  between  the  bull's  shoulders — and 
time  after  time  the  sword  clanked  against  bone  and  spat  up 
into  the  moaning  air  and  fell  on  the  dull  sand. 

In  Burgos  all  these  things  happened,  but  they  did  not  end 
so.  I  was  there  that  day.  I  vow  Hemingway  was.  As  detail 
piled  itself  unmistakably  upon  detail,  1  blushed,  I  turned  pale, 
as,  each  detail,  I  ticked  them  off.  That  business  about  the  bull 
driving  through  one  of  Manuel's  sleeves  and  the  bull  ripping  it 
off.  Exactly  like  that  it  happened,  that  day  in  Burgos,  exactly 
at  this  stage  of  the  drama.  I  am  (or  I  still  was)  of  those  that 
gibber,  of  those  that  become  nauseated  at  bull-fights  ;  of  those 
whose  own  insides  stream  out  upon  the  sand  when  the  silver 
insides  of  the  horses  do ;  I,  too,  am  contorted  into  a  stiff  segment, 
head  and  four  hooves  in  air,  that  moment  of  the  horse's 
stiffening  before  he  collapses  into  the  mire.  I  blushed,  I 
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turned  pale,  my  innards  slid,  in  the  extreme  vividness  of  the 
evocation. 

Now  in  Burgos  the  affair,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  end  so. 
It  ended  upon  a  note  of  heavenly  saccharine,  like  the  light 
shining  through  the  Joshua  Reynolds  windows  in  New 
College,  Oxford.  But  a  man  writing  of  this  bull-fighting 
business  must  readjust  it,  annul  its  sweetness,  conform  it  to 
its  own  severe  necessity.  It  was  like  this  it  happened  in  Burgos. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  the  story  of  Manuel  and  the  story 
of  Burgos  march  in  company — the  point  when  the  cushions  of 
derision  go  hurtling  through  the  air  and  the  empty  champagne- 
bottle  hits  the  torero  on  the  foot.  (I  can  swear  to  that  empty 
champagne-bottle.  Or  can't  I  ?  Has  the  damnable  evenness  of 
the  narrative  bewitched  me,  like  a  medicine-man  intoning  ?  No, 
no.  I  can  swear  to  that  champagne-bottle.)  And  the  wolf-like 
howling,  the  banshee-like  whistling,  of  those  outraged 
aficionados  in  Burgos  !  They  had  never  been  insulted  by  such 
fiddling  and  footling  before.  You  heard  their  teeth  grind. 

And  once  more  Manuel  (we  might  as  well  call  that  fellow  of 
Burgos  "  Manuel "  too)  pulled  the  sword  from  the  muleta 
and  faced  that  fiend  of  a  bull.  The  air  tick-tocked  with  hurled 
cushions,  like  the  black  dazzles  in  Edwardian  films.  The 
tumult  that  had  preceded  was  but  a  lullaby  to  this  that  followed. 
The  air  was  cracking.  So  it  was  that  the  President  made  his 
sign,  so  it  was  that  Manuel  withdrew.  So  it  was  that  another 
matador  vaulted  over  into  the  ring,  sighted  the  bull,  prepared — 
if  he  was  indeed  not  more  than  bull — to  despatch  him. 

Now  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  power  to  indicate  what 
infamy  this  was.  I  should  think  I  have  no  need  to.  What  ? 
Can  you  conceive  it  ?  A  bull,  after  all,  half-dead,  a  bull  all 
piked  and  sliced,  to  be  confronted  by  a  man  starting  thus  from 
scratch  ?  Nero  merely  fiddled.  Judas  merely  betrayed  his  Lord. 
But  such  an  abomination  as  this  ?  And  by  an  exercise  of  vocal 
reserves  which  you  would  no  more  have  imputed  to  them  than 
cloven  hooves  or  eyes  in  the  middle  of  their  necks,  the  men  of 
Burgos  proceeded  to  indicate  what  abomination  this  was. 
So  the  gentleman  withdrew.  So  there  the  bull  was,  alive  and 
crying,  in  the  middle  of  the  arena.  And  there  the  men  of 
Burgos  were  sitting  on  their  backsides  because  they  had  used 
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up  all  their  cushions.  Quel  impasse  !  What  to  do  about  it  ? 
Unless  Shaitan,  his  master,  seize  hence  in  a  pillar  of  black  fire 
this  creature  he  had  spawned  !  No  ?  Shaitan  would  have  none 
of  it.  The  bull  pawed  the  sand.  The  hideous  seconds 
thumped. 

And  then  it  was  Manuel  came  into  the  ring  again,  forward 
into  Murillesque  transfiguration.  The  insolence  of  this 
reappearance  froze  the  shrieking  and  the  wailing  like  cataracts 
in  winter.  The  foul  stuff  hung  suspended.  But  this  was  not 
insolence.  Before  there  was  time  for  the  cataracts  to  thaw, 
they  perceived  this  was  not  insolence.  Anything  but  insolence. 
For  Manuel — like  a  priest  might  in  a  moment  of  unplumbable 
abasement  before  God — Manuel  threw  himself  down  upon  his 
knees  and  lifted  his  hands  and  prayed.  There  was  no  sound. 
For  five  seconds  he  remained  so,  his  blank  face  lifted  to  them, 
and  his  clasped  hands  lifted  to  them.  It  was  the  silence  itself 
that  was  his  word  from  them.  "  You  may  !  "  The  word  of 
their  silence  said  :  "  Arise  !  You  are  permitted  to  make  the 
essay  this  once  more !  "  So  Manuel  lowered  his  head, 
unclasped  his  hands,  rose. 

(And  for  your  part  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  Saccharine,  I 
said.  Bull-fighting  as  Felicia  Hemans  might  have  organized 
it.  Oh,  lovely  it  was — almost  lover-ly.  Treacly  hymns  on 
the  harmonium !)  The  tale  finishes.  So  Felicia  would  have 
finished  it.  They  handed  him  the  muleta  and  the  sword.  With 
one  sublime  copy-book  thrust,  infinitely  foolhardy  and 
infinitely  dexterous,  explicates  est  taurus.  Hallelujah  for 
Manuel !  They  howl  again,  but  this  time  with  a  belly-aching 
rapture.  They  hurl  down  their  stuffed  botas,  all  the  worthies 
of  Burgos.  He  lifts  the  arm  with  the  ripped  sleeve  some  half- 
foot  from  his  face.  He  allows  the  wine  to  descend  in  a  slim 
parabola  to  the  cleft  between  his  temples.  So  slowly  it  drips 
down  from  his  temples  to  his  nose,  from  his  nose  to  his  upper 
lip,  from  his  upper  lip  into  his  mouth,  into  the  pulsing  throat. 
Ecstatic  ladies  shower  kisses  down  with  both  hands,  and 
flaring  roses. 

But  it  won't  do  !  This  is  bad  business,  bad  bull-fighting 
business.  Ask  Montherlant.  Ask  Hemingway. 

Now  if  I  were  ever  to  think  of  making  a  story  out  of  that 
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corrida  in  Burgos  .  .  .  But  that's  all  over,  anyhow.  And  then 
there  was  that  first  bull.  I'd  have  a  time  forgetting  that  first 
bull.  He  was  a  tame  old  lady,  he  should  have  worn  steel- 
rimmed  glasses  and  a  bonnet.  They'd  turned  him  in  to  give 
some  rich  amateur  a  chance.  They  worried  the  old  dear,  they 
stuck  pins  into  him  all  over  and  let  off  fireworks  in  his  nostrils. 
And  he  came  up  to  the  barrera  and  he  mooed.  Great  tears 
stuck  in  his  bewildered  eyes,  great  tears  trickled  down  his 
face.  And  he  mooed.  Exactly  as  it  was  at  my  first  bull-fight 
in  San  Sebastian,  half  a  decade  ago.  Exactly.  The  first  shall 
be  last  and  the  last  first. 

No,  you  must  have  the  equipment  for  this  bull-fighting 
business.  Those  tears,  they  stick  in  my  throat.  I  remember 
no  veronicas.,  nofaenas.  I  remember  only  those  sticky  tears. 


ii 

Despite  all  the  excitement,  bull-fighting  is  a  sombre  business, 
for  the  Spaniards  are  a  sombre  people.  They  have  made  even 
of  pelota  an  instrument  of  harsh  and  morose  gambling  rather 
than  the  gay,  wild  spectacle  it  might  have  been.  In  the  great 
clangorous  halls,  thefrotitones,  where  jte/o/a  is  performed  before 
the  assiduously  calculating  companies  of  aficionados,  it  is  not 
the  athletes  themselves  who  are  the  principals  of  the  ritual. 
It  is  the  shrieking  red-capped  bookies,  who  stand  behind 
the  rail  separating  the  onlookers  from  the  players  and  arrange 
the  bets — it  is  they  who  are  the  pivot  of  the  game.  When  a 
player  by  some  wretched  fluke  upsets  the  calculations  of  his 
backers  a  more  frantic  storm  of  hisses  and  whistlings  assails 
him  than  any  tenor  who  goes  suddenly  and  lugubriously  flat  in 
grand  opera  at  Madrid.  Should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  achieve 
a  return  which  would  seem  hopeless  to  the  centaur  or  a 
winged  Hermes  no  breath  of  applause  congratulates  him.  His 
improved  form  merely  adds  a  new  consideration  to  the  stern 
calculations  of  the  aficionados.  That  is  the  basic  and  the  austere 
preoccupation  of  them  all — excepting  the  sweating  players ; 
and  these  do  not  count.  They  are  a  sombre  people,  I  say. 

I    spent    that    winter   in    Castile,    Christmas    in    Toledo, 
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the  New  Year  days  in  Madrid,  some  weeks  thereafter  in 
Segovia.  1  had  the  feeling  that  though  the  snow  on  Spanish 
mountains  is  not  less  white  in  winter  than  in  other  lands,  it 
is  less  gay.  The  sun  lay  bright  beyond  my  windows,  over  the 
flung  savannahs  of  the  plateau.  But  it  introduced  only  a 
sombre  ardency  into  the  landscape,  not  the  fantastic  gaiety  of 
snow  in  Italy,  in  any  other  land.  I  began  to  understand  why 
these  are  the  sombre  people,  these  Spaniards,  why  the  sombre 
architecture  of  the  Romanesque  builders  seems  more  appro- 
priate in  Spain  than  elsewhere.  I  perceived  also  why,  when  the 
Spanish  builders  in  the  last  days  of  the  Renaissance  attempted 
at  length  to  endow  stone  with  the  hilarity  and  variety  which 
builders  in  all  other  lands  had  forced  upon  it,  they  could 
produce  nothing  but  a  frozen  and  contorted  mask  which  only 
emphasized  the  quiet  severity  that  lay  beneath  it. 

It  is  when  the  Spaniards  are  at  their  most  joyous,  so  to 
speak,  that  you  most  perceive  how  sombre  they  are.  So  it 
seemed  to  me  in  the  turbulent  hours  that  preceded  the 
last  moment  of  the  year,  which  all  the  bells  proclaimed 
appallingly  above  the  side  boulevards  and  the  reeking  alleys  of 
Madrid.  It  was  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  that  cradle  of  revolu- 
tions. Hours  before,  you  heard  the  great  concourse  preparing, 
as  it  might  be  a  surge  of  waters  chafing  across  a  dam.  From 
every  region  they  came  irresistibly,  darkly,  from  those  joyless 
bars  of  the  arid  suburb  of  Cuatro  Caminos,  from  the  lanes 
that  straddle  on  both  sides  of  the  Calle  di  Toledo  to  the  very 
portals  of  the  old-time  Royal  Palace. 

Now  at  length,  I  said  to  myself,  I  shall  see  Madrid  joyous. 
For  what  multitude  of  people  gathered  together  in  any  city 
upon  earth  to  celebrate  the  first  moments  of  a  new  year  has 
ever  resisted  the  illusion  that  this  new  year  is  to  be  an  altogether 
superior  thing  to  the  old,  with  purses  lined  more  amply,  wine 
less  sour,  meat  less  infrequent  ?  My  mind  recalled  vividly  in 
this  harsh  star-splintered  night  of  Spain  the  New  Year  gather- 
ings of  my  boyhood,  in  the  friendly  murk  and  muzzle  of 
Albert  Square  in  Manchester.  With  what  unquenchable  joy 
of  living  the  mill-boys  and  mill-girls  clattered  upon  their 
clogs,  exchanged  caps  and  shawls,  passed  bottles  of  no  ecstatic 
liquor  ecstatically  from  mouth  to  mouth  !  I  recalled  a  later 
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New  Year's  Eve  in  a  Tirolese  city — the  little  frightened  suck- 
ing-pig that  mine  host  passed  from  guest  to  guest  to  confer 
gross  plenty  upon  them  all  for  all  the  new  year.  How  the  lads 
slapped  their  bronzed,  bare  knees,  how  they  seized  their 
maidens  and  twirled  them  to  the  roof,  what  gallons  of 
Schnaps  were  consumed,  what  infinite  piping-hot  Atlantic 
cables  of  sausage  were  devoured !  And  swiftly  my  mind 
made  one  bound  further  southward,  here  in  this  southern 
land.  I  remembered  the  brightly  garbed  bands  of  masqueraders 
who  went  serenading  the  joyous  time  from  house  to  house, 
away  in  Capri,  among  the  hyacinth  seas.  What  discord  of 
instruments,  what  coughing  of  callow  voices,  what  choiring 
of  shrill  voices,  but  how  all  these  sounds  cohered  into  rapture 
in  the  odorous  air  ! 

Discord  of  instruments  !  And  the  sudden  banging  of  a 
dust-pan  lid  upon  the  bottom  of  a  dust-bin,  two  inches  from 
my  ear,  annihilated  those  other  memories — Manchester, 
Innsbruck,  Capri — and  the  sombre  people  were  about  me 
again,  filling  the  air  with  their  raucous  irony. 

There  were,  indeed,  certain  other  mechanisms  for  the 
making  of  noise  to  be  obtained  for  a  few  centimes  at  the  stalls 
that  lined  the  gutters,  raw  trumpets  and  rattles  and  an  object 
compounded  out  of  skin  and  broomsticks.  From  this  last 
issued  a  shuddering  howl  of  anguish,  such  as  a  creature 
imprisoned  in  a  tomb  might  emit.  This  was  almost  sombre 
enough  for  the  taste  of  the  madrileno^  but  it  was  the  garbage- 
heaps  of  the  suburbs  which  had  yielded  him  his  richest 
harvest.  It  was  a  scavenger's  bacchanalia.  Tin-cans,  rusty 
buckets,  petrol  tins — upon  an  orchestra  of  such  instruments  he 
produced  his  symphony  of  solemn  invective.  I  give  a 
false  impression  if  it  is  believed  this  concourse  of  sounds  was 
not  loud.  It  was  deafening.  But  it  was  joyless.  There  was 
no  delight  in  it,  nor  in  the  eyes  of  these  melancholy  revellers. 
Some  were  drunk.  A  thousand  bottles  of  the  potent  liquor 
of  aniseed  passed  from  hand  to  grimy  hand,  but  its  effect  was 
only  to  impress  a  certain  stony  rhythm  upon  the  impact  of 
broomstick  and  dust-bin. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  music  had 
attained  the  desperate  monotony  of  a  cannibal  tom-tom  tattoo. 
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I  wondered  what  climax  the  high  bell  in  the  civic  belfry  had 
in  store,  what  ultimate  thunder  it  would  evoke  to  eclipse  its 
own  fateful  voice.  The  first  stroke  struck.  A  silence  fell 
upon  Madrid.  I  looked  round  startled  among  the  swarthy 
multitude.  Now  the  second  stroke  struck.  Each  man, 
woman,  child,  devoured  his  second  grape.  For  this  (as  I 
was  to  understand  later)  was  the  crisis  of  the  ceremony — 
the  eating  of  las  doce  uvas — the  twelve  grapes.  Sombrely, 
cynically,  to  each  stroke  of  the  bell  each  creature  there  devoured 
the  first,  second,  the  twelfth  of  his  grapes.  High  on  the  tower 
the  four  figures  of  the  new  year  flashed  upon  the  blackness.  So 
cynic  an  uproar  greeted  them  that  you  might  have  thought  the 
wires  of  the  electric  bulbs  must  fuse. 

They  did  not.  All  night  long  the  sombre  noise  persisted. 
Dawn  trod  without  rapture  at  length  upon  the  surrounding 
melancholy  plateau. 

I  went  northward  to  Segovia.  It  was  still  winter,  I  suppose. 
Yet  I  recall  Segovia  as  a  city  of  no  season  at  all,  a  city  curiously 
lifted  from  space  and  seasons,  which  combines  all  the  grandest 
qualities  of  the  epochs  of  precedent  art,  yet  has  a  virtue  irre- 
spective of  them,  a  virtue  which  transcends  them.  For,  as  I 
add  to  the  tale  of  my  years  and  my  wanderings,  I  find  one 
thing  true  of  cities  and  of  men.  Not  very  many  will  offer 
their  secrets  to  you,  or  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  have 
secrets  worth  offering.  A  man  has  the  capacity  for  not  many 
great  friendships,  and  in  his  brief  span,  if  he  conquer  and  hold 
to  his  heart  half  a  do2en  cities,  he  is  fortunate.  My  destiny  has 
sent  me  among  many  men  and  across  a  thousand  cities.  This 
man  endures  as  my  friend  out  of  the  multitude,  this  city 
endures  as  my  love. 

There  was  Verona,  of  the  purple  dusk  and  the  capes  flung 
over  shoulders  in  the  small  clamorous  Galleria  against  the 
amphitheatre.  There  was  Ravenna  of  the  mosaics,  and  harsh 
Andritsaena  high  up  in  Peloponnese  facing  Erymanthus 
under  a  brawl  of  waters.  And  Chipping  Campden,  and 
Rothenburg. 

And  to  these  let  me  add  Segovia,  that  more  than  Spanish 
city,  the  city  of  the  aqueduct  that  stalks  over  the  hollow  to  the 
proud  city  of  towers,  lonely  and  lovely  upon  the  plateau  of 
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Castile.  My  breath  catches  in  my  throat  as  I  remember  how 
easily  I  might  not  have  stopped  at  Segovia.  For  it  was  only 
when  the  train  had  started  that  I  discovered  that  my  journey 
northward  from  Madrid  would  not  take  me  to  Medina  del 
Campo  by  Avila,  as  I  had  been  told,  but  by  Segovia,  as  seemed 
good  to  the  station-master  and  my  own  presiding  gods.  And 
a  word  I  cannot  remember  uttered  by  a  friend  I  shall  never 
recall  asserted  itself  mysteriously  in  my  ear  in  the  chilly 
station  of  Segovia.  "  Segovia  !  "  the  voice  said.  "  Rome  not 
merely  strong — Rome  beautiful !  Segovia  !  "  With  a  fierce 
energy  engendered  in  the  sluggish  hours  that  had  clopped  and 
clumped  all  the  way  from  Madrid,  I  flung  myself  and  my 
knapsack  out  of  the  train  even  as  it  moved  away  into  the 
desultory  night. 

I  shall  never  be  grateful  enough  to  those  men  with  cabs 
and  taxis  who  propounded  such  exorbitant  sums  for  their 
services  that  I  seized  my  stick  and  set  my  chin  and  vowed  to 
walk  till  daybreak,  should  the  city  be  so  far,  sooner  than  yield 
to  such  blackmail.  For  they  would  certainly  have  set  me  down 
at  the  hotel  in  the  pla%a  where,  even  so  soon  in  the  year,  two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  all  girt  about  with  spectacles  and 
Baedekers,  sat  in  the  porch  all  day  discussing  how  gemiitlich 
is  Dresden.  I  would  not  have  stumbled  into  that  vast  friendly 
medieval  inn,  called  the  Parador  del  Norte,  with  the  grace 
and  the  glory  of  the  aqueduct  filling  all  my  sky.  Above  all, 
I  should  not  suddenly  have  come  across  the  aqueduct  itself, 
standing  like  Rome  above  all  the  hills. 

Indeed,  the  journey  I  made  into  the  city  and  through  the 
city,  was  about  eight  times  as  long  as  a  man  with  any  sense  of 
direction  at  all  might  take.  But,  though  my  knapsack  was 
heavy,  I  did  not  regret  my  capricious  and  protracted  path. 
I  found  myself  in  a  place  of  such  splendid  towers,  of  such 
starry  cloisters,  of  such  arches  and  gateways,  of  such  sudden 
vistas  into  mountainy  vacancy,  that  I  wondered  whether  I 
was  not  the  sport  of  some  hallucination.  Here  was  a  Roman- 
esque tower,  as  fine  as  any  in  Ravenna ;  there  was  a  great 
grim  house,  like  the  lordliest  in  Florence  ;  here  was  a  Saracen 
tracery,  which  in  all  Tunis  has  no  rival  for  delicacy.  And  yet 
I  knew,  as  I  wandered  down  cobbled  alleys  and  across  tiny 
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squares  where  my  stick  rattled  like  an  army  between  a  level 
Renaissance  fagade  and  a  torment  of  Gothic  buttresses — I 
knew  that  the  vision  of  Segovia  was  still  withheld  from  me — 
the  thing  wherewith  Rome  was  not  merely  strong,  Rome  was 
beautiful,  so  that  all  these  other  beauties  fell  back  before  it. 

Then  a  moment  came  when  I  turned  out  from  a  lane 
between  two  blind  walls,  a  moment  when  I  knew  I  had 
climbed  to  a  greater  height  in  the  city  than  I  had  attained 
previously.  And  of  a  sudden  I  was  aware  of  it,  springing  from 
my  left  hand  as  it  were,  across  the  plateau  of  Castile,  across  all 
the  ravines  and  rifts  ;  until,  fantastically,  it  seemed  a  bridge 
across  half  the  world,  between  the  further  banks  of  Tiber  and 
the  north  wall  in  Scotland.  And  so  enormous  were  its  arches 
it  seemed  that  under  this  nestled  the  amphitheatre  of  El  Djem, 
and  not  many  arches  away  nestled  the  arena  of  Aries.  It 
seemed  to  be  strung  taut  in  the  night  like  a  bow-string,  and, 
like  a  rainbow,  to  be  a  celestial  thing,  and  it  was  only  an 
illusion  that  its  feet  were  set  upon  earth. 

This  was  the  mood  of  the  aqueduct  in  Segovia,  at  night, 
under  the  strict  stars,  with  a  faint  sheen  of  snow  on  the  far 
Sierras.  By  day  it  is  not  less  august,  I  think,  but  it  is  less 
exclusively  Roman.  It  lends  itself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  cloud 
and  wind,  of  dawn  and  sunset.  Not  that  the  stones  themselves, 
the  great  granite  blocks  out  of  which  it  is  composed,  yield  to 
any  such  flatteries.  They  remain  aloof,  impermeable,  in  the 
miracle  of  their  secular  poise,  their  proud  coherence.  No 
mortar  holds  them  together,  no  bars  of  metal  clamp  them. 
They  have  something  of  the  mystery  of  essential  matter, 
maintaining  their  intactness  in  a  perfect  equipoise  of  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces. 

The  stones  themselves  remain  Roman,  I  say.  But  the  arches 
whose  walls  spring  from  the  earth  with  the  solidity  of  moun- 
tains and  the  grace  of  the  stalks  of  flowers,  fill  with  a  pageant 
of  sky  and  mountains,  red  roof  and  red  earth,  church  tower  and 
fruit  stall,  mule  and  muleteer — the  pageant  of  all  Spain.  It  is 
a  pageant  you  may  vary  at  your  will,  according  as  you  place 
yourself,  and  each  arch  becomes  a  frame,  now  for  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  now  for  a  small  girl  approaching  with  her  basket. 
But  if  you  go  away  from  the  city,  so  far  that  you  see  the 
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aqueduct  in  relation  with  the  valley  it  bestrides  and  the  city 
it  was  made  for,  enisled  in  the  evening  air,  then  are  the 
pictures  it  frames  the  loveliest.  It  becomes  an  analysis  of 
sunset.  Each  arch  contains  one  of  those  elements  in  suspen- 
sion which  combine  into  the  flaring  miracle,  until  at  length 
the  divine  disintegration  ceases.  Now  the  upper  arches 
present  a  pattern  of  stars  and  the  lower  arches  a  pattern  of 
lights,  the  warm  lights  of  inns,  the  everlasting  lights  of 
altars.  And  Rome  it  is  that  establishes  their  harmony,  Rome 
perpetual  in  the  aqueduct  of  Segovia,  though  in  Rome  she 
crumble  into  dust. 

For  which  reason  I  say  that  Segovia  is  a  greater  thing  than 
a  merely  Spanish  city,  or  any  mere  Italian  city ;  for  which 
reason,  I  say  also,  it  is  a  greater  thing  than  a  city  of  spring  or 
winter  or  any  season  at  all.  It  is  a  city  of  illumination.  A 
man  in  such  a  city  divines  the  secret  of  the  land  where  he  is 
wandering,  and  the  other  lands  where  he  has  wandered.  If 
there  be  a  fortunate  conjunction  between  his  own  humility 
and  the  gracious  genius  of  the  city,  his  own  limbs  will  be  the 
pillars  on  which  the  aqueduct  is  established,  and  the  palms  of 
his  hands  its  arches.  He  will  himself  be  the  conduit  of  dawn 
and  sunset. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


I  HAD  already  been  to  Germany  a  few  times.  First  I  was 
there  for  several  weeks  in  the  early  summer  of  1922,  when  I 
was  en  route  for  Tirol.  I  was  back  again  more  than  once 
before  I  left  for  Italy  in  the  first  days  of  the  following  year. 
The  emotion  aroused  in  me  by  that  Germany  of  the  Inflation 
was  to  crystallize  a  dozen  years  later  in  the  "  Berlin  Saturnalia" 
section  of  Five  Silver  Daughters.  I  was  in  Germany  with 
the  Mancunian  boys  in  1925,  and  then  again  in  the  last  days 
of  1929,  when  the  grim  stalks  of  steel  grass  were  already 
sprouting  from  the  seed  of  dragon's  teeth  sown  during  those 
withering  days. 

I  want  to  invoke  out  of  that  earliest  time  in  1922,  a  small 
town  almost  miraculously  abstracted  from  the  Germany  that 
encompassed  it,  and  a  strange  evening  I  spent  in  it  when  I  saw 
two  worlds  incredibly  meet,  that  were  to  meet  again  and  make 
men  think  black  was  white,  north  was  south,  all  opposites 
were  identical. 

The  town  was  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber,  that  tiny,  lovely 
city  upon  hills  in  the  deep  folds  of  Bavaria.  There  was  a  strong 
semblance  of  death  on  the  place  as  I  entered  it.  As  I  passed 
under  one  of  her  many  gates,  thick  snow  muffled  my  feet, 
which  else  might  have  made  a  clangour  like  metal  in  the  close 
concave  of  the  arch.  The  porter  who  conducted  me  to  my 
lodging  was  silent  as  the  snow.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  his 
face  in  the  narrow  streets,  which  the  infrequent  lamps  made 
quite  spectral.  He  seemed  a  shade  leading  a  shade.  Yet 
even  in  the  silence  and  snow  and  loneliness,  I  felt  Rothenburg 
not  to  be  dead  but  withdrawn,  preserving  herself  like  the 
odour  in  a  flower  that  shuts  by  night.  Opening  my  window, 
I  saw  the  ramparts  below  me  extending  east  and  west ;  west 
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and  east  rose  the  black  hulk  of  towers  guarding  the  ramparts. 
For,  sealed  by  the  several  seals  of  her  gates,  exalted  on  the 
forehead  of  her  hills,  freshened  by  a  lovely  wind  which  even 
in  mid-winter  seemed  to  convey  the  smell  of  fountains  and 
blowing  gardens,  illuminated  by  an  atmosphere  as  pure  as 
flame,  the  spirit  of  Rothenburg  appeared  to  be  not  merely 
intenser  in  degree  than  the  spirit  of  all  the  cities  I  had  known, 
but  different  in  kind,  as  the  life  of  the  sixteenth  city  in  Europe 
was  different  in  kind  from  the  life  of  a  motor  mechanic  in 
Ohio.  It  was  like  a  jewel  shining  against  a  background  of 
lead-foil,  or  a  sole  sky-reflecting  pool  on  a  waste  of  heath. 
Such  was  the  intensity  of  her  air  and  light.  But  the  eye  had 
to  contract  respondingly,  in  order  to  become  aware  of  what 
was  passing  within  the  brightness.  Then  it  was  that  the 
bright  colours  of  all  things  living  in  Rothenburg,  the  hay 
piled  in  corners,  the  pigs  squealing  in  entries,  the  curled 
garniture  of  butchers'  shops,  the  fat  bonneted  women  stooping 
over  baskets,  the  boys  wheeling  hoops,  the  scarves  thrown 
about  necks,  the  mouths  blowing  at  finger-tips,  the  tips  of 
noses  and  ears,  the  incredible  tails  of  cats,  the  irrelevant 
apparitions  of  goats  and  geese  and  divers  other  fowl — all  these 
brought  into  mind  the  glorious  phantasmagoria  of  Peter 
Breughel.  The  old  time  had  taken  bone  and  flesh,  and  the 
flesh  was  nipped  kindlily  by  the  frost,  and  high  overhead 
from  the  Rathaus  Tower  pealed  the  clear  bells.  On  the  sunset 
of  the  next  day  I  paced  the  circuit  of  ramparts  from  the 
Spitalthor  to  the  Wcissthurm,  and  further  to  the  Klingenthor. 
On  the  right  hand  you  looked  into  the  outer  and  modern 
world,  into  the  fading  fields  ;  on  the  left  into  a  joyous  mystery 
of  survival  which  was  the  more  joyous  and  mysterious 
because  there  was  no  panting  deliberateness  about  it.  I 
had  once  thought  that  the  stained  glass  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  such  as  you  see  in  Ulm  or  Regensburg,  is  lovelier 
than  any  sunset,  that  those  dead  artificers  had  wrested  out  of 
fire  and  sky  their  last  secrets  of  scarlet  and  sapphire.  But  I  had 
not  seen  the  sunset  framed  by  a  grey  stone  arch  in  Rothenburg, 
and  divided  marvellously  into  mullions  by  the  black  inter- 
vening traceries  of  a  winter  tree.  Now  it  happened  one  night 
I  passed  with  a  Rothenburger  friend  into  a  district  which, 
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even  in  that  minute  city,  I  did  not  seem  to  recognize.  The 
sound  that  startled  me  was  the  tune — here,  in  Bavaria,  that 
stronghold  of  reaction — of  no  other  song  than  the  "  Marseil- 
laise," forcing  its  way  through  the  shuttered  windows  of  an 
inn.  I  expressed  my  surprise.  No,  he  insisted — yet  after 
a  little  hesitation,  I  felt' — it  was  not  the  "  Marseillaise,"  but 
the  song  of  the  Communist  Internationale.  As  for  himself, 
he  was  a  simple  Socialist ;  but  the  secretary  of  the  group  was 
his  friend.  Would  I  care  to  go  in  and  see  and  hear  ?  What 
beings  were  they,  I  pondered,  that  were  Karl  Marx  Com- 
munists against  a  background  of  Peter  Breughel  ?  Had  they 
three  heads  and  one  eye  ?  Had  they  tusks  or  tails  ?  Let  us 
enter,  I  said. 

We  entered.  The  beams  under  the  groined  roof  were  cob- 
webbed  with  centuries.  The  lamps  must  have  burned  at  some 
period  of  their  history  before  a  Gothic  Madonna.  Seated 
along  both  sides  of  two  tables  were  twenty  or  thirty  little 
boys  and  girls,  their  hair  scrupulously  plaited,  or  cut  close  to 
the  scalp,  as  their  sex  demanded.  All  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  human  to  present  of  well-scrubbed  shone  in  their  soaped 
faces,  all  of  innocuous  in  their  eyes.  Our  entry  did  not  dis- 
concert their  bland  fury.  Song  succeeded  song  in  an  ever 
bloodier  procession.  I  hardly  dare  recall  what  sentiments 
simmered  on  those  tiny  angelic  lips.  Here  and  there  a  parent 
sprawled  in  the  grim  corners  of  the  room,  as  shaggy  as  his 
child  was  spruce.  Once  and  again  his  eye  flashed  commenda- 
tion from  under  the  seamed  cliff  of  his  brows,  as  some  particu- 
larly lurid  oath  quickened  the  song.  The  industry  of  nights 
and  days  seemed  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  cleanliness  of 
the  children.  For  the  parents,  enough  were  dirty  scarves  and 
patched  trousers  tucked  into  muddy  boots.  Then  the  sitting 
came  to  an  end.  The  blonde  babes  climbed  from  the  benches, 
solemnly  shook  hands  with  his  comrade,  then  cried  of  one 
accord  to  the  ceiling  :  "  Heil  Moscau,  Heil  Moscau ! " 
Blonde  babes  and  shaggy  parents  disappeared  beyond  parapet 
and  gable,  were  swallowed  into  the  tall  tombs  of  houses. 
Loud  over  the  meeting  of  the  two  worlds  tolled  the  bells  of 
Rothenburg. 

Once  more  I  made  the  circuit  of  the  solitary  ramparts ; 
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but  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  look  to  the  right,  into  the 
snowy  fields,  or  to  the  left,  into  the  sleeping  city.  Nor  did 
the  moon,  making  them  both  frail  as  foam,  help  me  as  she 
sailed  wanly  through  thin  clouds. 

"Heil  Moscau!  Heil  Moscau  !  Heil  Moscau!"  The  words 
were  to  be  pronounced  again  more  publicly,  in  the  Chancellery 
of  Berlin,  nearly  a  score  of  years  later.  But  they  must  have 
been  very  puzzled  about  it,  I  think,  in  that  same  inn  in 
Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber,  those  same  young  people  grown 
up,  with  the  swastika  ribbons  in  their  hair  and  the  swastika 
brassards  upon  their  arms. 


ii 

I  was  not  in  Germany  again  till  the  last  days  of  1929. 
I  saw  the  turn  of  the  year  there,  returned  to  England,  and  there 
embarked  upon  a  book  which  was  for  some  time  entitled  The 
Small  Street.  Then,  as  always  happened,  London  was  too 
much  for  me.  In  the  spring  I  determined  to  return  to  Germany 
and  get  on  with  it  there.  I  was  a  little  frightened  by  the 
hectic  brilliance  of  Berlin.  I  went  to  Hamburg,  instead,  and 
there  the  small  street  put  on  branches  and  buds  and  became 
Magnolia  Street.  I  came  back  with  the  completed  novel  in  the 
summer,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  decided  that  the  thing 
had  not  come  off.  I  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  series  of 
"  Characters."  I  had  not  written  a  novel. 

In  1931  I  went  back,  this  time  to  Berlin.  I  got  down  to 
it  again.  I  retrieved  a  few  thousand  words  out  of  the  quarter- 
million,  completed  the  job  in  the  small  Baltic  town  of  Wismar, 
and  came  back  a  second  time  with  my  leviathan  load  of 
manuscript.  The  publishers  to  whom  it  was  engaged  were 
chilly  about  it,  and  returned  it.  The  publishers  to  whom  it 
was  transferred,  published  it  with  success. 

That  was  later.  Let  me  not  leave  Berlin  so  soon.  It's  1931. 
First  I  lived  on  the  Lutzowufer,  then,  as  funds  dwindled,  on  the 
Kronprinzenufer.  That  was  cheaper,  but  less  pleasant.  My 
landlord  had  owned  a  small  business  before  the  war  in 
Baghdad,  and  the  English  had  taken  it  from  him.  So  he  hated 
me  because  I  was  English.  He  hated  me  also  because  I  was 
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Jewish.  They  were  propounding  Jew-hatred  very  vehemently 
up  and  down  the  place.  His  wife  hated  me  because  she  had 
been — she  had  a  large  original  oil-painting  of  the  Faraglioni 
in  Capri — born  a  lady  and  resented  having  to  take  in  lodgers. 
Berlin  was  a  prickly  experience  altogether. 

Then  there  was  a  tiger-cub  in  the  Zoologische  Garten.  What 
had  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  don't  quite  know.  But  when  I 
remember  the  Berlin  of  those  days  I  always  remember  that 
tiger-cub  in  the  Zoologische  Garten. 

There  is  a  small  volcano  called  Solfatara  not  far  from  Naples. 
They  let  you  walk  on  the  crater  there.  The  crust  wobbles  a 
little  as  you  move.  There  are  chinks  and  holes  in  the  crust, 
out  of  which  yellow  gases  whistle.  You  can  hear  the  lava 
below  slapping  and  flopping,  like  dolphins  in  hell.  That  is  the 
actual  region  where,  as  the  ancients  insisted,  you  can  shoot 
down  to  hell  at  any  moment  without  formality.  Those  are  the 
Phlegraean  fields  where  the  facile  descent  to  Avernus  was. 

It  occurred  to  me  then,  in  Berlin,  that  the  garden-gate  to 
hell  had  been  moved  since.  I  once  thought  the  way  in,  if  it 
wasn't  by  Solfatara,  was  through  the  door  of  a  speak-easy  in 
the  South  Thirties  in  Chicago.  Another  time  it  seemed  to  me 
hell  was  just  on  the  inside  of  the  embossed-gold  panels  of  a 
certain  millionaire's  study  in  Park  Avenue. 

But  I  found  out  better,  that  year.  The  way  in  was  through 
any  one  of  a  thousand  doors  in  Berlin  ;  glass  doors,  aluminium 
doors,  up-to-date  doors  on  the  Kurfurstendamm  ;  worm-eaten 
doors,  cheap  pinewood  doors,  in  Berlin  north,  Berlin  south- 
east. This  way  to  hell,  gentlemen  ! 

Oh  no,  I  don't  mean  that  those  doors  merely  led  to  resorts 
of  shoddy  or  glittering  depravity.  I  don't  think  hell  is  like 
that,  or  there  might  be  a  slump  in  reserved  seats  for  Heaven. 
It  was  the  despair  those  doors  open  on,  and  the  boredom  and 
the  sullen  fury,  the  mood  over  which  Hitler  sprawled,  like  a 
fungus.  In  Berlin,  as  at  Solfatara,  one  walked  on  the  quaking 
floor  of  a  crater.  The  Berlin  crust  might  be  gilded.  The 
nostrils  might  be  full  of  the  odours  of  baked  meats  and  rich 
beer.  But  now  and  again  the  stink  of  sulphur  thrust  up  from 
the  crevices.  You  heard  the  thump  of  lava  under  your  feet. 

It  happened  one  night,  for  instance,  in  a  very  decorous 
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cinema-house  in  Charlottenburg.  The  first  film  was  a  rather 
dull  social  comedy.  Everybody  looked  on  with  the  strained 
interest  of  fashionable  intellectuals  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  drawing- 
room,  when  a  clergyman-excavator  starts  translating  the  last 
lot  of  seal-bricks  unearthed  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

Then  the  film  called  Turksib  was  put  on,  a  novelty  just 
imported  from  the  Soviet.  Everybody  has  seen  it  since. 
The  film  had  for  subject  the  building  of  a  railway  between 
Turkestan  and  Siberia.  There  was  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
conceal  its  propaganda  intentions.  We  were  made  to  see  what 
infinite  tracks  of  steppe  and  desert,  against  what  enormous 
odds,  were  being  subjugated  by  the  Soviet  engineers.  It  was 
accompanied  by  music  even  more  formidable  than  the  music 
which  accompanied  the  film,  Potemkin,  and  was  specifically 
banned  by  the  authorities  in  several  European  cities  (even  when 
the  film  itself  was  permitted  in  its  entirety)  on  the  ground 
that  as  propaganda  it  was  ruinous  and  irresistible. 

And  so,  in  that  movie-house  in  Charlottenburg,  you  saw 
and  heard  the  pistons  clanking,  the  wheels  rolling  and  roaring, 
in  a  more  and  more  titanic  crescendo.  And  in  not  more  than 
ten  minutes  it  was  as  if  the  skin  had  been  flayed  off  the  bodies 
of  all  those  polite  ones  that  sat  there.  Enemy  shrieked  defiance 
against  enemy  across  the  black  chasm  which  had  already  riven 
Germany  apart  from  roots  to  branches.  There  were  blows. 
A  knife  flashed.  Sharp  and  sour  in  the  nostrils  spurted  the 
sulphurous  gases. 

I  saw  the  same  spectre  rear  its  twin  heads  again  and  again, 
now  in  a  working-man's  beer-hall  over  a  plate  of  cheap 
sausages,  now  in  the  foyer  of  the  State  Opera  over  a  dish  of 
lobster  mayonnaise.  In  the  kitchen  beyond  a  consular  tea- 
table,  in  the  sacristy  chapel,  the  noise  of  it  was  inescapable,  the 
heaving  and  slapping  of  the  lava  in  its  cauldron. 

It  was  often  said  in  those  days  that  Berlin  was  the  New 
York  of  Europe.  I  felt  that  no  two  cities  on  this  globe  were 
more  antithetical.  Of  course,  music  and  drama  and  archi- 
tecture were  brilliant  in  both  cities  (I  speak  of  pre-Hitler 
Berlin,  remember)  and  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  riotous,  and  men  were  so  rich  that  their  veins  ran  liquid 
gold  and  men  were  so  poor  they  couldn't  afford  to  breathe. 
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And  yet  it  seemed  to  me  New  York  was  safe,  however  high 
its  lean  palaces  thrust  into  cloudy  distance.  Its  steel  roots  were 
clamped  round  the  unbudging  rock  of  its  foundation.  Berlin 
was  unsafe,  though  all  its  building  was  in  squat  horizontals. 
The  lava  below  thudded  and  thumped. 

Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  sense  of  profound  dismay  in  Berlin, 
despite  the  vats  of  beer  you  could  bathe  in  at  the  "  Neue  Welt  " 
and  the  rivers  of  Schaumwein  you  could  float  on  at  "  Haus 
Vaterland."  Why  ?  Well,  partly  this.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
Berlin  had  recovered  less  than  any  city  in  Germany  from  the 
fantasy  and  nightmare  of  the  inflation,  though  the  paper  mark 
now  seemed  as  rigid  as  a  steel  plate.  Time  after  time  during 
those  months,  with  a  swift  blink  of  the  eyes,  I  could  convince 
myself  I  was  treading  the  pavements  of  1922.  There  was  the 
same  wildness  in  the  eyes,  the  same  almost  involuntary  rush 
to  spend  money  anyhow,  anywhere,  as  if  to-morrow  either  one 
would  not  be  there  to  spend  it  or  it  would  be  no  more  worth 
spending  than  potato-peel.  There  was  the  same  creak  in  the 
air  of  big  concerns  tottering  into  bankruptcy,  the  same  em- 
barrassment of  learning  from  your  breakfast  newspaper  that 
the  theatre-manager,  architect,  journalist,  you  had  dined  with 
two  nights  ago  had  blown  his  brains  out  last  night. 

I  mentioned  the  comparisons  they  used  to  draw  between 
Berlin  and  New  York.  There  was,  of  course,  a  Berlin  which 
had  been  New-Yorkized,  the  Berlin  of  cafeterias  and  cocktails 
and  night-clubs.  That  was  the  city  of  most  infelicity,  haggard 
and  sinister  beyond  the  saxophones  the  jazz-bands  manipu- 
lated with  little  skill  and  the  lips  the  cocottes  painted  with 
less. 

There  was  another  Berlin,  a  rather  naive  city,  the  city  it  might 
have  been  but  for  the  political  ambitions  of  the  electors  and 
emperors,  a  stodgier  Liibeck,  a  less  charming  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau .  It  was  the  city  of  the  photographer,  Herr  Fischer,  bles  s 
his  heart,  who  lived  in  the  arcade  between  the  Friedrichstrasse 
and  Unter  den  Linden.  Hof-Portraitma/er,  was  he,  von  %ahl- 
reichen  Hofen.  And  he  kept  a  Golden  Book  in  his  Kaisersal. 
And  how  many  royalties  had  he  not  painted  !  And  he  wouldn't 
have  any  truck,  not  he,  with  the  wicked  M.  Picasso  !  For  he 
alone,  of  all  artists  now  living,  held  with  Goethe  :  Kunst  und 
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Natur  set  Eines  nur.  The  city  it  was  of  many  an  old  Berliner 
Kneipe,  where  the  late  Imperial  ones  hung  on  the  wall,  and 
Adolf  and  Hermann  and  Josef  hang  now,  and  respectful 
waiters  brought  round  to  the  platoons  of  stout  business-men 
the  ceaseless  rounds  of  Pilsener  and  Schnaps.  And  they 
drank  and  drank,  and  their  backs  grew  stiffer  and  stiffer. 
Only  their  eyes  grew  a  little  rheumy.  And  suddenly,  though 
no  man  had  suggested  it,  they  broke  forth  into  a  sudden 
paralysing  tenor  sweetness  :  that  old  Drei  Lilien,  drei  L,ilieny  die 
pflan^t  man  auf  mein  Grab.  As  it  was  to  be  the  Horstwessellied  in 
the  days  to  come,  world  without  end.  And  they  wiped  a  tear 
away,  and  another  round  of  Pilsener  and  Schnaps  appeared. 
And  another.  And  another. 

But  the  city  I  am  speaking  of,  that  immitigably  German  city, 
was  not  the  citadel  of  any  class  or  profession.  The  semp- 
stresses and  insurance  agents  who  danced  at  the  Resi-Casino 
and  devilishly  telephoned  each  other  from  distant  tables  and 
addressed  pneumatic  messages  to  each  other,  they  were  also 
citizens  of  that  city  even  though  a  faint  far  refluence  from  the 
Great  White  Way  shone  from  revolving  crystal  chandeliers. 
And  those  others  also  were  its  citizens,  the  bescarfed  workmen 
and  their  blonde  maidens  who  danced  at  the  weekly  Bockbierfest 
at  the  "  Neue  Welt,"  far  on  the  south-eastern  fringes.  It  was 
not  jazz  they  danced  to.  Gershwin  meant  no  more  to  them 
than  Amenhotep.  From  concave  vaults,  vast  as  St.  Peter's, 
hung  down  orchards  of  paper  cherry  and  apple  blossom, 
enough  to  carpet  all  Wisconsin.  So  many  sausages  were 
devoured  that  some  German  Ariel  might  have  made  a  three- 
fold belt  round  the  world  with  them.  And  a  battleship  might 
have  floated  on  those  flood-tides  of  black  beer. 

Yet  you  could  not  have  drunk  for  long,  in  either  Berlin, 
but  your  ears  would  discern  that  tumult  under  the  tumult, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  dancers  and  drinkers  about  you,  that 
had  seemed  so  care-free,  would  darken  suddenly,  as  if  the 
Gorgon's  head  had  looked  on  them  over  your  shoulder. 

And,  in  fact,  the  Gorgon's  head  had  looked  on  them  over 
your  shoulder.  Alas,  alas  !  And  that  is  why,  when  my  mind 
reverts  to  those  strange  days  and  strange  nights,  I  would  rather 
remember  something  more  and  less  than  human.  Yes,  it  is 
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that  tiger-cub  at  the  Zoologische  Garten,  two  or  three  months 
old,  the  tiger-cub  I  spoke  of  earlier.  The  mother  of  the  cub 
shared  the  same  cage.  The  tiger-cub  lay  on  his  back,  playing 
with  a  chunk  of  horse-ribs.  He  balanced  it,  he  threw  it  about, 
pretending  it  was  alive  and  escaping  from  him.  He  placed  his 
paw  by  mistake  into  his  trough  of  milk  and  shook  it  distaste- 
fully and  washed  it  clean  with  his  rough  tongue.  He  nibbled 
at  his  mother's  tail  and  ears.  She  grinned,  showing  her  teeth. 
He  jumped  away  from  her,  like  leaping  water  or  a  sapling  after 
the  wind  releases  it. 

Yes,  I  would  rather  have  that  tiger-cub  springing  about  in 
my  brain,  when  I  think  back  towards  Berlin.  It  is  hard  to  know 
why.  Or  perhaps  it  is  not  so  hard.  For  the  alternative  is  the 
Gorgon's  head. 

in 

There  was  one  experience  I  ought  to  tell  of  my  Lutzowufer 
days.  It  was  humiliating,  I  suppose,  but  when  I  bite  on  it 
I  don't  entirely  dislike  the  taste  of  it.  It  is  about  the  way 
I  went  horse-racing  in  Griinewald. 

I  did  not  go  in  the  special  char-a-banc  that  took  you  out 
for  a  few  pfennigs.  I  went  out  in  a  hired  limousine.  Seeing 
that  I  could  not  by  any  possible  chance  lose  on  the  six  o'clock 
was  I  the  one  to  boggle  at  a  hired  limousine  ?  I  would  never 
have  forgiven  myself  for  my  meanness.  Besides,  little  Helmut 
was  with  me.  It  was  Helmut  who  had  put  me  on  to  Imperator. 
Could  I  possibly  let  him  come  out  horse-racing  with  me  in  a 
mere  taxi  ? 

This  account  of  how  I  went  horse-racing  is  partly  a  tale  of 
little  Helmut,  partly  a  tale  of  my  conscience.  And  the  late 
Edgar  Wallace  had  quite  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  too.  Little 
Helmut  was  little  because  he  used  to  be  a  jockey.  I  did  not 
know  that  till  the  day  he  called  on  me  in  my  room.  He  and 
his  wife  lived  in  the  obscure  tail-end  of  the  Lutzowufer 
apartment.  I  had  a  forward  room  that  looked  across  the  Spree 
through  a  lovely  green  tangle  of  tree-tops.  I  had  a  good  view 
of  the  suicides  which  were  attempted  daily  by  those  dis- 
heartened Berliners,  and  were  sometimes  frustrated. 
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I  had  often  wondered  when  Helmut's  turn  would  come. 
(I  did  not  know  his  name  till  the  day  he  called  on  me.)  He 
seemed  so  forlorn  and  unnecessary,  the  way  he  wandered  in  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  His  wife  did  not  look  happy 
either.  Who  would,  with  Helmut  for  husband  ?  (You  re- 
member what  that  name  means  ?  Hell  Mut — Bright  Spirit ! 
Very  odd  !) 

The  day  before  he  called  on  me  Helmut  had  asked  me  for  a 
cigarette.  Not  a  mere  match,  mark  you.  A  cigarette.  I  felt 
pretty  certain  that  that  meant  the  opening  up  of  pourparlers. 
I  was  right.  The  next  day  I  met  him  at  the  front  door.  He 
had  doubtless  been  waiting  for  me  a  long  time.  He  said 
"  Shush  1  "  and  put  his  finger  to  his  mouth.  I  looked  behind 
me  apprehensively.  "  Herr  Professor,"  he  whispered,  "  do 
you  want  to  win  a  lot  of  money  ?  " 

What  is  the  instinctive  answer  to  that  question  ?  "  Yes  !  " 
I  said. 

"  Then,  Herr  Professor,  may  I  come  into  your  room  and 
speak  to  you  a  few  minutes  ?  "  I  was  not  certain  that  his  mode 
of  address  was  happy.  "  Forgive  !  "  I  said,  "  I  am  no  Herr 
Professor.  Come  this  way  !  "  He  sat  down.  "  What  is  it  all 
about  ?  " 

"  Will  you  put  fifty  pounds,  one  thousand  marks,  on  a  horse 
that  cannot  lose  ?  " 

"  Fifty  pounds  !  "  I  cried  in  terror.  "  There  is  no  such  sum 
of  money !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  he  bade  me  again.  "  Fifty  pounds  !  What  is 
fifty  pounds  to  you  !  A  literary  man  1  What  is  fifty  pounds  to 
Herr  Ed-garr  Vall-ass  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  I  said  curtly,  "  I'm  not  interested  in  horse- 
racing.  It's  not  my  line  !  " 

He  looked  shocked  and  incredulous.  "  But  you  are  an 
Englishman !  You  come  from  sport-land  !  You  must  not 
speak  so !  " 

I  tried  to  point  out  to  him  that  sport  and  putting  money 
on  things  are  not  interchangeable  terms.  Whereas  I  bran- 
dished my  tennis-racket  with  the  next  man,  I  told  him,  and 
have  been  known  to  kick  the  greasy  football,  I  just  did  not  put 
money  on  horses. 
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"  But  Herr  Ed-garr  Vall-ass,"  he  pointed  out.  "  He  owns 
race-horses.  He,  too,  was  once  a  jockey.  But  he  made  more 
money  out  of  his  books.  So  now  he  runs  horses  instead  of 
riding  them.  Nicht  wahr  ?  " 

I  tried  to  suggest  that  Herr  Vall-ass  and  modern  English 
literature  were  not  synonyms.  But,  in  company  with  some 
millions  of  Germans,  he  refused  to  believe  it.  I  am  less 
familiar  with  the  German  best-sellers  of  a  later  regime,  but 
in  those  days  Wallace  was  read  in  Germany  a  good  deal 
more  than  Goethe,  or,  I  should  think,  any  German  writer, 
dead  or  living.  His  long  cigarette-holder  protruded  elegantly 
from  every  book-shop  window  and  bookstall  in  the  country. 
"  Es  ist  unmoglich  von  Edgar  Wallace  nicht  gefesselt  %u  sein," 
read  the  caption  on  millions  of  volumes. 

That  was  how  Helmut  got  me  first.  He  made  me  feel  that 
if  I  did  not  fall  in  with  his  ideas,  I  would  be  unworthy  of  my 
craft,  I  would  be  letting  Herr  Vall-ass  down. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  horse-racing  ?  "  I  said  feebly, 
trying  to  bluster. 

"  I  ?  I  am  an  ex- jockey  !  "  I  had  never  met  a  jockey  past 
or  present.  I  was  thrilled,  but  tried  not  to  show  it.  He  had 
put  on  a  lot  of  weight  since  his  jockey  days.  But  I  could 
begin  to  understand  now  why  he  wandered  about  in  that 
neglected-looking  way.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  you  to  lose  !  " 

I  put  on  my  most  man-of-the-world  manner.  "  Really  ! 
You  mustn't  tell  me  tales  of  that  sort !  Blodsinn  \  Nonsense  ! 
What  do  you  mean,  quite  impossible  to  lose  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  understand,  Herr  Doktor  ?  It's  all  arranged. 
Or  it'll  all  be  arranged  in  two  hours.  We  know  what  horse  is 
going  to  win  !  The  others  won't  win  !  They'll  not  be  allowed 
to!" 

"  What !  "  I  cried.  "  You  want  me  to  mix  myself  up  with 
dirt  like  that  ?  I'm  sorry  !  You've  come  to  the  wrong  shop  ! 
Well,  I've  got  to  get  on  with  my  work " 

"  Herr  Doktor,"  he  implored.  "  I  want  you  to  understand. 
It  is  impossible  for  German  racing  to  go  on  unless  every 
third  race  is  cooked  like  that.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  big 
events.  It  is  the  understood  thing.  It  is  not  dishonest.  It 
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is  the  way  that  owners  make  their  expenses.  Do  you  know 
how  much  the  upkeep  of  a  horse  costs  these  days  ?  And 
the  stables  ?  And  the  trainers  ?  "  He  reeled  off  an  enormous 
list  of  figures.  I  had  always  been  susceptible  to  figures.  It 
did  seem  as  if  nobody  could  make  any  money  unless  a  little 
money  was  made  on  the  side.  "  And  is  it  my  business,  anyhow, 
the  way  people  behind  the  scenes  manage  these  things  ?  " 
asked  Helmut.  He  was  giving  me  a  tip  ...  a  horse  that 
couldn't  lose.  He  wasn't  asking  me  to  sit  on  any  horse  and 
hold  him  from  winning. 

"  What  interest  to  you  is  it,"  I  asked,  "  to  give  me  an 
inside  tip  ?  I  have  the  honour  to  live  in  the  same  house  as 
you.  Beyond  that  I  don't  know  you." 

"  I'll  be  quite  frank  with  you.  My  chance  of  earning  a 
living  comes  when  my  own  particular  friends  arrange  a  race 
like  this.  I  ask  for  thirty  per  cent  of  the  winnings."  Then 
he  added  magnanimously  :  "I  only  take  thirty  per  cent  after 
your  original  stakes  are  restored  to  you."  Somehow  that 
touch  impressed  me  greatly  with  his  bona  fides. 

"  What  horse  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  Helmut  said,  "  yet.  I  am  going  off 
to  the  lads  shortly.  Then  we  decide." 

"  What  races,  then  ?  " 

"  You  will  understand,  Herr  Doktor,  I  can  say  no  word. 
Not  until  I  have  your  fifty  pounds  in  my  hand." 

"  Fifty  pounds  !  "  I  snorted.  *  Wurst !  How  am  I  to 
know  that  your  story  is  true — about  all  your  jockeys  sitting 
in  counsel  together  ?  " 

"  Can  I  trust  you  ?  "    He  eyed  me  sombrely. 

"  I  am  a  literary  man  !  "  I  reminded  him. 

"  Well,  you  can  come  down  with  me.  We  are  meeting  in 
the  Zentral  Hotel  in  the  Friedrichstrasse  one  hour  from 
now." 

Suddenly  a  quite  automatic  spasm  of  nausea  arose  in  me. 
My  gorge  rose  at  the  whole  shoddy  business.  "  I'm  sorry. 
I'm  busy.  I  must  really  get  down  to  it.  Good-bye !  " 

Then  Helmut  played  his  trump  card.  He  suddenly  reached 
forward  and  seized  my  two  hands.  His  eyes  were  moist  with 
tears.  "  You  have  seen  my  wife  ?  "  he  said.  I  said,  "  Yes." 
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"  You  have  not  noticed  ?  "  "I  am  sorry  !  "  I  said  briefly. 
"  She  has  an  illness  on  the  kidneys,  Herr  Doktor.  She  needs 
another  operation.  The  last  one  was  a  failure.  I  paid  for  it 
with  my  commissions  on  the  last  race  with  which  my  group 
of  jockeys  was  tied  up.  I  would  back  my  last  pfennig  on 
them  to-morrow.  Her  life  depends  on  it.  But  I  have  no 
pfennig."  His  voice  quivered.  The  hard  edges  of  my  heart 
dripped  like  an  icicle  in  a  thaw.  Had  I  the  right  to  condemn 
the  poor  little  woman  to  a  premature  grave  ?  And  her  husband 
to  an  inconsolable  widowerhood  ?  Was  I  such  a  Pharisee  ? 

I  tried  to  make  my  voice  as  gruff  as  I  could.  I  tried  to  show 
myself  as  downy  as  they  make  them.  "  What  odds  ?  " 

"  I  can  promise  you  a  clear  eight  to  one  !  " 

"  I'll  put  fifty  marks  on  !  " 

"  You  will !  You  will !  Fabelhaft  !  "  His  eyes  shone. 
I  realized  I  could  easily  have  got  away  with  five.  But  would 
his  thirty  per  cent  on  five  marks  at  eight  to  one  pay  for  the 
operation  ?  It  would  not.  "  I'll  give  you  a  receipt  at  once  !  " 

"  No  !  "  I  said.  "  We'll  go  down  to  the  Zentral  Hotel 
first.  Then  I'll  make  up  my  mind." 

So  we  went  down  to  the  Friedrichstrasse. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  Helmut.  "  You  must  come  in  a  few  minutes 
after  me.  We'll  be  in  the  Herren^immer.  Sit  down  quite 
casually  at  a  table  near  me  !  " 

The  thrill  of  all  that  was  worth  the  money.  What  had 
Vall-ass  in  his  myriad  equestrian  pages  to  compare  with  it  ? 
I  followed  him  a  few  minutes  later.  Yes,  there  was  Helmut. 
There  they  all  were — about  nine  jockeys  and  one  ex-jockey. 
They  didn't  look  quite  human,  but  they  didn't  look  like 
horses  either.  One  of  them  had  a  face  like  Charles  Peace  as 
a  young  man.  A  debased  version  of  Mr.  Charles  Laughton 
was  also  present.  I  ordered  a  half-and-half  and  opened  a 
Continental  Daily  Mail  as  if  I  were  not  a  mysterious  figure  in 
a  racing  thriller.  Oh  yes,  they  had  their  heads  together. 
There  was  argument  this  way  and  that.  Now  and  again  I 
heard  a  queer  distortion  of  an  English  word  emerge  from  their 
whispered  babel  of  dialects  .  .  ."  odts"  "  shtrate  " — i.e.  odds, 
straight — and  so  on.  Helmut  paid  no  more  attention  to  me 
than  if  I  were  a  table. 
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We  met  late  that  night  and  arranged  to  leave  for  Griinewald 
next  day. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  horse  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"  No  !  said  Helmut.  "  I'll  tell  you  when  we  set  off  to- 
morrow. I  daren't  breathe  it  to-night.  If  the  lads  heard 

about  it "  He  made  the  gesture  as  of  a  knife  slitting  a 

throat.  "  I  understand  !  "  I  breathed. 

I  met  him  in  a  passage  of  the  house  at  two-thirty  next  day. 
Under  each  arm  Helmut  bore  an  enormous  parcel  of  asparagus 
for  his  sick  wife.  I  cannot  describe  how  that  charmed  me. 
It  did  more  than  that.  It  reassured  me.  I  had  had  a  nasty 
moment  or  two  overnight  regarding  my  fifty  marks.  But 
how  could  you  believe  there  was  anything  shady  about  a 
gentleman  who  bought  his  sick  wife  two  packets  of  asparagus 
in  advance  out  of  his  hard-earned  commission  ? 

We  set  off  at  about  four.  The  races  began  at  three.  I 
learned  from  Helmut  that  people  like  ourselves,  in  the  upper 
swim  of  horse-racing  society,  do  not  turn  up  for  the  first 
race  or  two,  like  the  mere  rabble.  It  was  a  comfortable 
limousine,  and  fairly  expensive. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  horse  ?  "  I  asked  behind  my 
hand,  so  that  the  chauffeur  should  not  hear. 

"  Imperator  !  "  he  whispered. 

"  Ha  !  "  I  said. 

Griinewald  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  race-courses  in  the 
world.  The  races  were,  doubtless,  good  races.  But  I  quite 
failed  to  make  up  my  mind  which  of  the  races  were  shtrate 
and  which  were  not.  The  fact  was,  I  could  hardly  breathe 
till  our  race  came  on — my  race,  Helmut's  race,  Imperator's 
race.  The  six  o'clock  got  under  weigh  at  length. 

"  There,  there !  "  Helmut  muttered  through  his  teeth. 
"  That's  him  !  Dark  blue  with  a  red  cap  !  " 

"  Ha  !  I  said.  My  knees  were  knocking  with  excitement. 
The  race  started.  They  were  all  of  a  bunch  for  a  little  way. 
They  thinned  out.  Imperator  was  running  fourth.  Imperator 
was  running  third.  "  Hi !  Hi !  Hi !  "  I  shrieked  as  one 
does  when  one  has  fifty  marks  on  at  eight  to  one,  with  a 
rebate  of  thirty  per  cent  for  commission.  "  Hi !  Hi !  "  I 
could  not  decide  whether  it  was  more  intolerable  to  look  or 
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not  to  look.  Imperator  was  running  second.  No,  he  could 
not  get  the  lead,  he  could  not !  My  heart  thumped  against  the 
larynx.  Herr  Gott  I  He  was  gaining.  He  was  gaining  ! 
They  were  neck  and  neck.  He  was  leading.  My  eyes  could 
not  stand  it.  They  closed. 

I  had  seen  such  a  lovely  Gothic  madonna  on  the  Kurfur- 
stendamm  !  I  would  be  able  to  buy  it  now.  I  would  bring 
a  posy  of  orchids  for  Frau  Helmut.  Dear  Frau  Helmut — the 
operation  would  put  things  right  for  her  !  I  opened  my  eyes. 
A  totally  new  phenomenon  had  thrust  itself  forward.  A  fiend 
of  a  dappled  grey  was  nosing  forward,  fast,  faster.  The 
jockey  .  .  .  Was  it  ?  Yes,  it  was  !  The  jockey  with  a  face 
like  Charles  Peace  as  a  young  man  !  He  was  running  a  fierce 
second.  He  was  gaining  !  He  was  gaining  ! 

I  looked  at  Helmut.  He  tore  his  hair.  He  shook  his  fists. 
He  gabbled  something  in  German.  It  was  clearly  the  word 
for  "  double-crossed."  His  mouth  twisted  frightfully. 

Imperator  came  in  third  actually.  .  Charles  Peace  was  an 
easy  first. 

There  would  be  no  orchids  for  Frau  Helmut.  I  sighed. 
"  I  am  so  sorry  1  "  said  Helmut,  with  a  break  in  the  voice. 
"  I  am  so  sorry,  Herr  Doktor  !  But  listen  1  "  He  bent 
towards  me.  "  We've  got  to  get  our  own  back.  I  can't 
possibly  allow  you  to  be  down  like  this  !  Now  on  Sunday, 
at  Ruhleben " 

Suddenly  my  heart  turned  over  inside  me  like  a  motor-car 
engine.  "  Stow  it !  "  I  said  unpleasantly.  I  looked  round. 
"  I  wonder,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  if  there  are  a  lot  of  literary  men 
here  who  put  a  bit  on  Imperator  !  I  wonder  !  " 

I  removed  my  hat  from  my  head  with  my  right  hand,  and 
caved  it  in  with  my  left  fist,  then  I  threw  it  as  far  as  I  could 
throw  it,  among  the  press  of  feet.  When  I  reached  home,  I 
had  a  word  or  two  with  the  landlady.  She  informed  me  that 
Frau  Helmut's  kidneys  were  as  sound  as  a  bell,  so  far  as  she 
knew.  But  she  eats  too  much  asparagus,  she  said. 
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IV 

And  to  wind  up  there  was  an  episode  in  the  Stefanitakeller. 
You  remember  what  I  said  about  Solfatara,  and  the  crust 
wobbling  a  little  as  you  move,  and  the  yellow  gases  whistling 
out  of  the  chinks  and  holes,  and  the  lava  below  that  you  can 
hear  heaving  and  slapping. 

It  wasn't  a  bit  like  that  in  the  Stefanitakeller.  It  was  really 
because  the  beer  was  so  good  there  that  it  happened  to  us 
— me,  and  my  friend  Lucas,  that  is  to  say.  I  should  rather  say 
that  it  was  because  the  beer  was  so  good,  that  we  happened 
to  be  there  for  it  to  happen  to  us.  I  will  not  say  of  the  Stefanita- 
keller that  it  was  an  elegant  place,  or  that  it  was  a  bourgeois 
place  even.  But  it  was  not  a  rough  joint,  it  was  no  dive. 
The  people  who  sat  about  us,  drinking  quarts  of  Dunkles  out 
of  great  blue  and  grey  pots,  were  not  toughs.  The  men  did 
not  wear  ties  and  white  waistcoats,  but  ties  and  waistcoats  of 
one  sort  or  another  they  wore.  Some  of  the  ladies  were 
married,  some  of  the  rest  were  virtuous  ;  others  were  not. 
But  is  not  that  the  way  in  which  you  might  describe  any 
congregation  of  women  anywhere  ?  Essentially  the  Stefanita- 
keller was  gemiitlich  ;  there  was  drinking,  but  not  in  excess. 
One  danced,  if  one  had  come  with  a  lady.  Otherwise  one 
did  not.  A  gentleman  at  a  piano  supplied  the  music.  This 
consisted  of  two  songs,  which  he  sang  and  the  rest  of  us 
sang,  to  the  ding-dong  of  fingers  :  Es  war  einmel  ein  treuer 
Husar  (went  the  first),  Der  liebt  sein  Madchen  ein  gan^es  Jahr. 
The  other  was  addressed  to  an  armer  Gigolo,  a  kleiner  Gigolo. 
I  shall  not  hear  those  winsome  melodies  ever  again  without 
experiencing  the  phantom  impact  of  phantom  hobnails  upon 
my  ribs. 

We  had  hit  upon  the  place  some  nights  before,  but  we 
could  not  stay  long  as  we  were  engaged  elsewhere.  We  were 
there  long  enough,  however,  to  be  won  over  by  the  Stimmung 
of  the  place.  Yes,  that  is  the  word,  of  course — the  Stimmung. 
But  more  notable  even  than  the  Stimmung  was  that  sweet  swart 
beer.  We  must  come  again,  we  said  ;  for  though  that  Bern- 
casteler  Doktor  of  the  1923  vintage  we  had  hit  upon  near  the 
Hallesches  Tor  was  lyrical  indeed  and  one  might  go  on  profit- 
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lessly  evoking  how  genial  that  Oppenheim  had  been  we  drank 
near  the  Stettiner  Bahnhof — we  must  come  again  to  drink 
that  beer,  we  said,  in  the  Stefanitakeller.  For  it  was  beer 
delicate  as  wood-smoke  and  luxurious  as  plush,  strong  as 
steel  cables,  aromatic  as  wild  thyme.  It  really  was  good 
beer. 

And  we  came.  We  came  in  a  spirit  of  piety  and  valediction. 
For  Lucas  was  going  back  to  England  next  day,  and  I  was 
staying  on.  And  we  should  pledge  each  other  and  Berlin 
and  Rosenkavalier,  the  strains  of  which  had  just  been 
enchanting  us. 

The  lights  of  the  Keller  beamed  friendlily  through  its  open 
door.  The  sweet  strains  of  the  True  Hussar  gurgled  out 
towards  us,  as  if  someone  had  upset  a  jar  of  musical  treacle. 
We  descended  a  few  steps,  passed  through  a  first  room,  where 
goodly  folk  sat  and  drank  and  danced  and  loved  each  other  ; 
thence  into  a  second  room.  Mine  host  smiled  upon  us  above 
his  tier  of  chins.  Mine  hostess  came  and  asked  us  what  our 
pleasure  was.  Two  dark  ones,  and  large,  said  we.  She  was 
buxom,  and  her  hair  piled  in  knobs.  She  was  wearing  a  sort 
of  light  brown  knitted  waistcoat,  of  which  the  strands  were 
unravelling  below  the  armpits.  That  is  the  last  detail  I  recall 
with  any  accuracy.  For  as  we  passed  round  a  table  to  settle 
ourselves  upon  a  form  against  the  wall,  and  just  as  we  were 
preparing  to  slough  off  our  heavy  coats,  a  gang  of  young  men 
thickened  out  of  the  smoky  air  a  few  feet  away  from  us,  just 
beyond  the  table.  I  want  to  be  exact,  but  it  is  not  easy.  They 
were  decently  dressed  in  working-class  fashion.  They  were 
not  drunk.  There  were  six  or  seven  young  men,  perhaps, 
and  an  older  one,  in  the  middle  thirties  he  might  have  been. 
But  his  face  dominates  our  memories,  bla2ing  like  a  comet 
across  the  confused  sky,  white  with  a  sort  of  ecstatic  intellectual 
passion. 

The  gang  uttered  words,  which  might  not  have  been 
German,  so  little  they  conveyed  to  us ;  doubtless  it  was  the 
Berliner  argot.  The  words  boded  no  good.  We  each  lifted 
an  arm  before  our  eyes,  as  instinct  bids.  Then,  with  an 
astounding  simultaneity,  as  if  all  movements  involved  had  been 
laboriously  rehearsed,  the  table  was  knocked  over,  a  quart-pot 
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smashed  upon  Lucas's  head,  and  myself  thrown  against  the 
wall  like  an  old  bottle  you  wish  to  break. 

The  rest  is  not  clear.  There  is  a  vague  and  inefficient 
fanning  of  my  own  arms,  as  of  one  who  dreams  he  may  thus 
save  his  eyes  from  damage.  The  arms  of  Lucas  fan  less 
inefficiently,  for  he  was  a  stalwart  one,  as  well  they  once  knew 
on  the  rugger-fields  of  the  Cambridge  colleges.  I  seem  to 
remember  mine  host,  who  had  smiled  on  us  as  we  came  in, 
hurling  himself  into  the  melee  of  whizzing  flagons  and  pounding 
fists,  and  crying  loudly  :  "  Nicht  in  meinem  Lokal !  Nicht 
in  meinem  ~Lokal  /  "  As  if  it  were  appropriate  enough  that 
blameless  travellers  should  be  assaulted  in  the  Reichstag,  the 
Hofkirche,  the  Adlon  tea-lounge,  but  not  in  his  bar,  not  in 
his  bar. 

There  was  not  one  mel6e.  There  were  two,  each  of  us  at 
the  centre  of  his  own.  Like  the  astral  bodies,  each  melee 
must  have  been  involved  in  at  least  two  types  of  movement, 
a  rotation  of  its  own  mass  with  respect  to  its  own  axis,  and  a 
revolution  in  space  as  between  the  back  wall  and  the  front 
steps.  For  I  recollect  finding  myself  outside  the  Keller  in  the 
freezing  square,  and  moving  a  yard  or  two  as  if  to  bring  aid. 
(Very  properly  no  aid  had  been  proffered  by  the  gemiitlich 
ones  within.) 

But  the  fear  and  certainty  that  Lucas  was  dead  swivelled 
me  round  again.  And  I  remembered  also  that  several  of  his 
bones  were  kept  together  by  silver  pipes  ;  for  he  had  been  in 
his  green  days  a  Cambridge  mountaineer,  by  which  is  meant  a 
young  man  who  vies  with  other  young  men  to  see  how  large 
a  number  of  college-roofs  he  may  negotiate,  climbing  from 
one  to  the  other  by  crumbling  pinnacles  over  precarious 
abysses  of  air.  Sometimes  coping-stone  or  turret  comes  off 
between  his  hands  ;  whereon  he  falls  like  Icarus  and  he  smashes 
his  bones,  and  they  must  be  cased  in  silver  pipes. 

And  I  had  a  vision  of  the  silver  pipes  in  Lucas's  limbs 
all  awry  and  him  lying  spread  out  in  bizarre  angles.  I  did 
indeed  catch  a  swift  sight  of  him,  lying  like  a  primitive  Christ 
after  the  Deposition.  But  then  a  left  arm  semicircled  round 
upon  my  mouth  in  a  more  masterly  left  hook  than  ever  I  had 
admired  at  the  Central  Sporting  Club  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
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Denis  or  the  Ring  in  Blackfriars  or  at  the  Spichern-Saal  down 
upon  the  Niirnberg-Plat2.  There  seemed  no  body  attached 
to  that  arm.  I  fell.  I  rose  again.  I  staggered  two  or  three 
yards.  But  now  my  melee  was  about  me  again.  And  they 
kicked  and  kicked  and  kicked  and  kicked,  at  that  prostrate 
lump  of  me,  lying  on  the  grim  pavement-blocks  seamed  with 
black  rime,  and  remembering  all  the  time  the  glaze  there  had 
been  on  Lucas's  eyes  where  he  lay  under  the  cellar-steps. 
But  as  they  kicked  and  kicked,  I  was  chiefly  conscious  of  one 
thing — a  completely  dispassionate  curiosity. 

Why  it  had  happened  ?  And  why  ?  I  do  not  and  shall  never 
know.  Why  ?  My  curiosity,  ardent  as  well  as  dispassionate,  had 
in  it  something  of  the  quality  Lucas  and  I  both  associated  with 
that  man  in  the  middle  thirties,  the  ringleader  in  the  assault, 
whose  white  face  and  tense  jaw  and  flaring  eyes  so  imposed 
themselves  upon  us.  Why  ?  My  curiosity  had  a  sort  of  chemical 
purity  about  it,  so  that  it  had  no  room  for  such  base  substances 
as  rancour,  or  fear,  even.  I  was  not  afraid.  Not  for  myself  at 
least.  When  I  turned  back  again  to  meet  the  left-hooker,  it 
was  only  partly  because  I  feared  for  my  companion.  The 
grand  left  hook  stuffed  back  into  my  mouth  a  vivid  and 
entirely  polite  "  Warum  ?  "  Why  ?  Why  ?  I  did  not  hate 
those  people,  nor  do  I  hate  them  now.  If  one  climbs  an  Alp 
and  a  lump  of  that  Alp  detaches  itself  and  hurls  itself  upon 
one,  it  would  be  naive  to  hate  that  Alp.  The  onslaught  had 
in  it  something  of  the  same  elemental  force  and  irresistibility. 
There  is  no  feinting  with  the  right  nor  slipping  upon  the  knee 
that  will  counter  a  falling  Alp  delivering  its  left  hook. 

And  so  I  lay  on  the  slabs  and  they  kicked  and  kicked.  It 
occurred  to  me  now  that  perhaps  if  I  shouted  I  might  summon 
aid ;  but  I  realized  this  was  a  foreign  country,  this  was 
Germany.  I  must  cry  "  Help  1  "  in  the  native  speech,  which 
is  "  Hilfe  !  "  But  I  did  not  learn  that  language  grammatically 
at  school.  What  was  the  gender  of  that  word  ?  Did  one  say 
"  Zur  Hilfe  "  or  "  Zum  Hilfe  "  ?  How  ?  What  did  one  say  ? 
It  by  no  means  occurred  to  me  that  "  Hilfe  !  "  alone  might 
do.  So  I  went  on  revolving  the  problem  fastidiously  while 
they  kicked. 

And  then  in  a  moment  they  had  stopped  kicking.    In  that 
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same  moment  my  brain  consciously  registered  a  noise  that 
must  have  been  in  progress  for  some  moments  already.  An 
odd  noise,  glutinous,  such  a  noise  as  I  once  heard  a  toad 
making  in  a  dry  torrent-bed  in  Macedonia ;  for  a  snake  had 
already  engulfed  the  half  of  him ;  his  forelegs  waved  ;  his 
eyes  goggled ;  he  opened  his  jaws  and  spoke  cavernously 
out  of  a  pair  of  lungs  most  of  which  the  snake  had  already 
constricted.  The  toad  did  not  know  he  was  speaking,  as  I  did 
not.  One  awakes  into  nightmare  sometimes  hearing  oneself 
give  tongue  in  precisely  that  fashion. 

It  was  a  horrid  noise.  No  wonder  they  stopped  kicking  me. 
If  one  side  or  the  other  employed  a  regiment  or  two  capable  of 
making  noises  like  that,  wars  would  end  sooner. 

And  Lucas  ?  He  survived.  There  were  eyebrows  hanging 
over  the  sockets,  and  flaps  of  cheek  from  the  cheek-bone. 
He  survived,  none  the  less.  Yet  why,  you  ask  again  ?  Why 
it  happened  ?  No,  there  was  no  attempt  at  robbery.  If  you 
contemplate  a  robbery  it  is  not  done  in  so  public  a  place  and 
fashion.  In  Chicago,  perhaps.  In  Shanghai,  it  may  be.  But 
not  in  so  gemutlich  a  L,okal  as  the  Stefanitakeller  in  Berlin. 

Were  our  friends  Communists,  who  deemed  that  we  were 
dukes  and  earls  ?  It  had  been  a  season  of  fierce  Communist 
rioting  in  Germany,  and  there  are  moments  in  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  we  look  as  much  like  dukes  and  earls  as  the 
next  man.  But  the  German  police  it  was  who  aroused  the  fury 
of  the  Communists,  not  innocent  wandering  dukes. 

Were  our  friends,  on  the  contrary,  Monarchists,  who 
thought  us  to  be  the  actual  signatories  to  the  treaty  which 
deprived  them  of  their  sovereign  lords  ?  Or  were  they  Nazis  ? 
I  believe  not,  for  the  place  had  no  name  at  all  as  a  Nazi  hang- 
out. Besides,  though  I  look  adequately  Jewish,  Lucas  looks 
adequately  Aryan,  and  they  did  not  kick  him  any  less  grimly 
and  continuously  than  they  kicked  me.  Is  it  possible  they 
imagined  us  leaders  of  some  rival  gang,  who  had  done  their 
own  gang  dirt  ?  That  is  not  less  flattering  an  error  than  if 
they  had  taken  us  for  dukes  and  earls.  Or  is  it  possible  that  the 
white-faced  ringleader  was  some  sort  of  war-dervish  ?  For 
he  was  clearly  of  the  War  generation,  and  his  face  bore  the 
stamp  of  one  obsessed.  Perhaps  he  had  seen  the  enemy  (who 
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were  English)  destroy  someone  very  dear  to  him,  and  he  had 
vowed  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  first  Englishmen  he  had 
at  his  mercy — and  we  were  they. 

Perhaps  most  of  all  I  should  like  to  think  of  them  as  artists, 
pure  and  simple,  doing  a  thing  for  its  own  sake  in  strict 
accordance  with  its  own  laws  ;  that  as  some  men  paint 
pictures  or  compose  sonatas,  so  these  men  kicked  in  faces. 
I  should  be  proud  to  feel  that  they  knew  they  could  rely  on 
us  ;  knowing  that  to  us  as  to  them  art  would  come  before  all 
things  ;  that  indeed,  though  they  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  tell  us  so,  the  whole  thing  hurt  them  more  than  it  hurt  us. 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know.  I  felt  for  a  long  time 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them  over  a  quart  or 
two  of  that  swart  ale,  with  the  piano  strumming  the  melody 
of  the  "  True  Hussar."  Yet  somehow,  now  in  the  era  of 
Dachau  and  Buchenwald,  I  do  not  think  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  any  more.  I  even  feel  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  Stefanitakeller  was  the  threshold  to  Dachau  and 
Buchenwald. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


WHEN  I  started  this  book,  Russia  had  just  crossed  her  western 
frontier  into  Poland.  Well,  that  made  sense.  What?  Let 
Nazi  Germany  rape  the  whole  country  ?  What's  wrong  with 
making  one  half  safe  for  Socialism  ? 

Well,  since  then  Russia  has  crossed  the  frontier  into  Finland. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  make  quite  so  much  sense.  The  idea  is  to 
make  Finland  safe  for  Socialism  ?  With  bombs  and  tanks  ? 
It's  odd. 

I  want  to  remember  Russia  as  I  saw  it,  in  the  summer  of 
1932.  It  may  some  day  work  out  that  the  Russia  that  crossed 
into  Finland  was  as  different  from  Lenin's  Russia  as  Lenin's 
Russia  was  from  Tsarist  Russia.  In  those  1932  days,  Russia 
was  still  Lenin's,  though  Stalin  saw  to  it  that  he  did  not  take 
less  than  his  full  half  of  the  limelight. 

As  particularly  at  that  All-Soviet-Union-Olympiad-of-Arts 
in  Moscow,  which  remains  one  of  my  predominant  memories 
of  Russia,  against  its  background  of  slow  river,  the  myriad 
silver  trumpets,  the  tribune  upon  tribune  in  the  roaring 
amphitheatre,  the  three  hundred  thousand  heads  merging  into 
one  enormous,  anonymous,  organic  darkness. 

It  took  place  in  the  Central  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest,  which 
is  the  people's  chief  pleasure-garden  in  Moscow,  extending 
for  acres  along  the  river  and  merging  at  length  into  the  Lenin 
woods.  Here  were  theatres,  cinemas,  radio-towers ;  here 
were  ping-pong  tables  and  austere  libraries  of  Marxist  philo- 
sophy ;  here  were  dusty  palastra  where  the  Communist  lads 
and  maidens  clapped  their  hands  ;  one-two-three,  one-two- 
three,  they  danced,  going  round  and  round  again,  one-two- 
three,  one-two-three. 

They  all  ate  together,  played  together,  studied  together,  as 
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if  they  were  mutually  independent  cells  of  one  single  body. 
The  only  individuals  who  asserted  themselves,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  in  laborious  equality,  were  Lenin  and  Stalin,  one  dead, 
one  living,  and  both  already  as  legendary  as  Tamerlane  and 
Genghiz  Khan.  They  emerged  in  colossal  effigy,  of  painted 
cardboard,  of  coloured  lamps,  of  clipped  boxwood,  of  subdued 
variegated  flowers  picking  out  their  features  against  monstrous 
lawns. 

I  had  heard  about  the  Olympiad  since  I  had  been  in  Russia, 
and  seen  one  party  in  a  factory,  another  in  a  farm,  making 
preparations  for  its  departure  thither.  From  all  over  Russia 
the  local  cultural  authorities  sent  out  the  pick  of  their  instru- 
mentalists, actors,  singers,  to  unite  in  Moscow  for  the  festival. 
On  the  stage  were  gathered  as  great  an  orchestra  and  as  great 
a  chorus  as  any  one  stage  can  ever  have  accommodated ;  the 
audience  physically  presented  was  about  as  vast  as  the  unseen 
audience  reached  by  radio. 

Indeed,  it  needed  the  whole  mechanism  of  amplification  to 
weld  the  multitudes  into  a  whole.  Vast  clusters  of  loud- 
speakers blossomed  out  of  the  violet  air  like  the  vegetation 
that  the  strange  atmosphere  of  another  planet  might  engender. 
The  beams  of  colossal  searchlights  leapt  from  company  to 
company,  knitting  them  together  in  a  sort  of  dazzled  stupe- 
faction. 

The  excitement  grew,  not  spreading  from  isolated  eddies, 
as  it  does  in  a  European  crowd,  but  arising  from  everywhere 
simultaneously,  as  in  a  storm  at  sea.  Across  the  stage  and  in 
front  of  it  extended  an  enormous  red  and  yellow  banner, 
big  as  the  mainsail  of  a  giant  yacht.  "  To  the  All-Soviet- 
Union-Olympiad-of-Arts  Greeting  "  ran  the  message  tacked 
upon  the  sail  in  letters  the  size  of  the  boulders  of  Stonehenge. 

The  searchlights  suddenly  made  a  leap  skyward.  Caught 
at  their  intersection  was  the  silver  barrel  of  an  airship. 
"  Hoora  !  "  roared  the  crowd.  "  Hoora  !  Long  live  the 
Soviet  dirigible  !  "  At  this  moment  the  sail-like  red  and 
yellow  banner  in  front  of  the  stage  was  unfurled.  The 
thousand  silver  instruments  of  the  orchestra  glistened  in  the 
searchlights  like  a  moonlit  shoal  of  mackerel.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  chorus,  close-packed  as  the  cells  in  a  honeycomb, 
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extended  tier  behind  tier,  waiting,  as  they  had  waited  for  some 
hours  now.  Then  the  searchlights  once  more  rallied  forward  ; 
they  thrust  aside,  so  to  speak,  the  orchestra  and  the  chorus. 
They  pricked  out  the  shape  of  a  steamer  gliding  slowly  along 
the  river  which  flowed  not  many  yards  from  below  the  last 
tier  of  the  chorus.  From  stack  to  stack  a  myriad  red  flags 
floated.  From  high  in  the  air  the  dirigible  unloosed  a  shower 
of  red  flags.  Air  and  water  and  land  put  out  red  petals,  and 
became  one  fused  red  flower.  .  .  . 

In  that  moment  of  the  red-flagged  ship  going  by,  and  the 
airship  dropping  "its  red  flags — in  that  same  moment  all  the 
musicians  lifted  their  instruments  like  a  sudden  fantastic 
flowering  of  a  silver  meadow.  In  that  same  moment  a  com- 
pany of  Red  Army  heralds  lifted  their  scarlet  velvet  tabards 
and  blew  a  long  peal  upon  their  trumpets.  It  was  the  Carnival 
of  the  Red  Venice. 

And  then  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Olympiad  made  his 
appearance  on  the  platform  behind  a  fungoid  cluster  of 
microphones.  His  name  was  Shwernik,  I  think,  and  he  was 
the  president  of  the  Union  of  All-Soviet  Trade  Unions.  (He 
is  probably  dead  now,  with  a  bullet  through  the  back  of  his 
skull.)  A  face  curiously  like  Lenin's.  A  white  smock  held 
in  by  a  belt.  A  voice  that  came  through  the  microphones 
remote,  inhuman,  quite  mechanical.  Will  they  produce  a  mass 
face  in  Russia,  a  mass  voice  ?  He  stood  there  to  take  the  salute 
during  the  march  past  of  the  actors,  singers,  dancers,  who 
had  come  to  celebrate  the  Olympiad — the  factory  workers 
from  Leningrad,  in  white  embroidered  blouses  and  shoes 
worn  down  to  the  heel.  And  turbaned  Muslims  from 
Uzbekistan.  And  slant-eyed  Kalmouks  from  the  Steppes. 
And  Bokharan  youths  and  maidens  in  shimmering  many- 
coloured  draperies.  And  diggers  from  Magnetogorsk,  the 
Magnet  Mountain.  And  builders  of  the  great  dam  at  Dniepero- 
stroi.  And  slow-footed  peasants  from  the  large  collective 
farms  in  the  Black  Earth  region.  .  .  . 

"  Welcome !  "  said  Shwernik,  the  voice  of  the  assembled 
three  hundred  thousand.  "Hoora!"  "Hoora!"  they  re- 
duplicated, like  all  the  leaves  on  all  the  boughs  talking  in  a 
forest.  Shwernik  continued  :  "  Lenin  said,  '  Art  belongs  to 
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the  people  and  should  penetrate  right  down  to  the  people.'  " 
On  and  on  they  defiled  endlessly,  lumber-men  from  the  northern 
camps,  shock-workers  from  the  Karkow  factories,  lithe 
Armenians  from  Baku.  .  .  . 

The  voice  of  Shwernik  again  :  "  Art  must  be  on  a  basis  of 
Marxist  and  Leninist  philosophy.  There  must  be  a  new  art. 
Soviet  art.  Art  is  an  aspect  of  Soviet  politics."  The  voice 
goes  on,  impersonally,  as  if  it  were  a  factory-chimney  imbued 
with  the  faculty  of  speech,  or  a  text-book.  .  .  . 

What?  What  is  that?  A  voice  starts  up  within  me,  like 
the  voice  of  someone  buried  alive.  What  ?  "  A.II  art  is  an 
aspect  of  politics  ?  " 

Was  I  not  at  the  school  where  de  Quincey  got  his  schooling  ? 
Wasn't  Walter  Pater  at  my  college  in  Oxford  ?  What  ?  "  Art 
must  be  on  a  basis  of  Marxist  and  Leninist  philosophy  ?  "  Is  it  I 
that  listen  to  these  words  without  developing  haemorrhage  of 
the  brain  ? 

But  the  voice  within  me  that  is  like  the  voice  of  someone 
buried  alive  is  quenched  in  a  blare  of  instruments,  in  the  onset 
of  a  thousand  voices  singing  together.  The  red  barge  of 
Lenin's  Venice  comes  up-stream  under  the  fluttering  of  her 
flags.  The  searchlights  once  more  illumine  the  petals,  the 
blood-red  petals,  that  the  airship  is  shedding  once  more. 
"  Hoora  !  "  proclaims  the  Trade  Union  leader  behind  his 
microphones.  "  Hoora  !  "  "  Hoora  !  "  comes  back  again 
faintly  from  the  tops  of  the  Urals.  "  Hoora  !  "  whispers  a 
wind  among  the  dry  sedges  of  the  Arctic  tundras. 


ii 

You  would  imagine  that  Russia  is  engaged  upon  organizing 
itself  in  terms  so  remote  and  astronomic  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  achieve  the  personal  touch.  That  is  not  wholly 
so,  or  not  always  so.  For  instance,  I  managed  to  establish  a 
more  definite  relationship  than  I  have  yet  achieved,  even  in 
my  native  country.  I  managed  to  become  a  Soviet  godfather. 

It  happened  like  this,  in  Moscow,  only  a  day  after  the  cosmic 
ceremony  I  have  just  described.  I  went  into  a  register  office 
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where  marriages  are  sealed  and  divorces  dispatched  with  rather 
less  difficulty  than  it  takes  us  to  get  a  week-end  excursion  ticket 
to  the  sea-side. 

A  young  couple  were  going  through  it  inside  the  office.  A 
little  dark-eyed,  plump  girl  of  about  twenty  sat  at  a  chair 
signing  her  name.  Her  husband — he  would  be  her  husband 
thirty  seconds  later,  after  he  had  signed  his  name,  too — leaned 
over  her  shoulder  and  smiled  happily  into  her  hair. 

They  were  shoddily  dressed\of  course.  She  wore  no 
stockings  and  her  shoes  were  worn  thin  as  potato-peel.  She 
had  on  a  threadbare  pullover  tied  loosely  with  blue  cord. 
His  canvas  shoes  didn't  seem  capable  of  taking  him  to  the 
next  street-corner.  Yet  there  was  something  more  moving 
in  their  drabness  than  in  the  western  gentleman's  immaculate 
frock-coat  and  his  lady's  oyster-shell  satins.  The  stony-faced 
lady  presiding  at  the  marriage-table  couldn't  dispel  that  sense 
of  romance  ;  nor  the  index-files  ;  nor  the  hygienic  injunctions 
on  the  walls  ;  nor  the  flies  buzzing  listlessly  around  the  electric 
globes.  A  strange  priestess  of  the  hymeneal  mysteries  was  that 
stony-faced  lady. 

But  the  lad  smiled  down  into  the  girl's  hair ;  and  then  he, 
too,  signed  his  name,  and  his  wife  smiled  happily,  and  her 
forefinger  slid  gently  down  the  bared  spine  of  his  elbow. 

It  all  excited  me  immoderately,  a  lot  more  than  a  grand 
wedding  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  with  a  gable  of 
crossed  swords,  and  orange-blossoms,  and  bridesmaids,  and 
Press  photographers.  You  see,  it  was  the  first  indication  I 
had  seen  of  the  persistence  in  Russia  of  so  demode  a  commodity 
as  romance.  Of  course  I  must  not  exaggerate  the  intensity  of 
Irina's  and  Alexander's  mood.  They  were  happy,  but  they 
weren't  excited.  I  think  I  was  more  excited  about  their 
marriage  than  they  were. 

It  was  not  as  if  they  saw  Stalin  or  Kalinin  in  the  flesh,  or 
news  had  come  through  from  the  great  dam  at  Dnieperostroi 
that  all  the  turbines  were  working  at  full  pressure  at  last.  That 
would  have  been  something  to  write  home  about. 

So  I  took  the  liberty  of  going  up  to  them  and  wishing  them 
"  Good  luck  !  "  in  my  feeble  Russian,  and  they  smiled  back 
charmingly  and  thanked  me.  But  I  wanted  to  express  my 
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congratulations  in  some  more  concrete  manner.  "  I  should 
have  liked  us  to  drink  a  drop  of  vodka  together,"  I  said,  "  to 
celebrate  the  happy  occasion."  But  I  immediately  realized  I 
had  made  a  mistake.  "  We  are  Comsomols  !  "  they  said,  just  a 
shade  sternly.  That  is  to  say  they  were  going  through  the 
necessary  novitiate  before  developing  into  full-fledged 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  These  youngsters  are  not 
actually  avowed  anti-alcoholics  and  anti-nicotinics,  but  the 
Party  conducts  a  strong  propaganda  against  drinking  and 
smoking,  which  it  considers  rather  capitalistic  vices,  like 
religion.  I  covered  my  traces  instantly.  "  Vodka  !  "  I  said. 
"  Pah  !  I  should  think  not.  But  I  insist  that  you  should  take 
a  couple  of  English  cigarettes  !  "  (On  trains,  on  steamers,  in 
peasants'  huts,  in  embassies,  English  cigarettes  were  a  straight 
way  to  the  heart.) 

Alexander  took  one,  Irina  demurred.  "  Then  you  must  take 
it  for  him  !  "  I  insisted.  "  After  all,  you  are  his  wife  now  !  " 
Alexander  and  I  lit  our  Gold  Flakes — a  queer  sacrament  to 
celebrate  a  Soviet  wedding  ! 

Another  young  man  and  woman  had  entered  the  room.  It 
was  about  time  Alexander  paid  up  and  took  his  wife  off,  to 
make  room  for  another  espousal.  He  produced  a  three-rouble 
note.  A  marriage  costs  two  roubles.  The  stony-faced  lady 
behind  the  table  had  no  change.  Suddenly  I  dived  into  my 
wallet.  Out  came  two  roubles.  "  I  insist  1  I  insist !  "  I  said. 
I  saw  a  chance  of  standing  them  something  more  fragrant  than 
a  cigarette,  more  potent  than  vodka.  I  would  stand  them  their 
marriage.  The  stony-faced  lady  put  the  two  roubles  into  a 
drawer  without  a  word.  My  faint  phantom  of  fear  that 
Irina's  and  Alexander's  communistic  pride  might  be  outraged 
was  laid  at  once.  They  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
delightfully.  Their  eyes  twinkled. 

"  So  I'm  your  Little  Father  now  !  "  I  said.  I  kissed  her 
paternally  on  the  brow.  "  I  have  the  right !  "  I  explained. 
They  roared  with  laughter.  Even  the  stony-faced  lady  slipped 
a  lip  muscle. 

"  Look  here  !  "  I  proclaimed.  "  We  must  have  a  wedding 
breakfast !  Come  along  to  my  hotel  at  once — or  wait !  Just 
give  me  an  hour  to  get  something  in " 
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"  A  wedding  breakfast  ?  "  they  asked,  wondering. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  That's  the  custom  in  our  country.  We 
have  champagne  ..."  I  hurriedly  changed  the  topic.  "  We 
have  cakes  and  chocolates.  .  .  ." 

"  Cakes  . . .  and  chocolates  ?  "  they  marvelled.    "  No-o-o !  " 

They  had  never  had  such  an  odd  adventure  in  their  lives. 
They  were  almost  dancing  with  excitement.  "  We'll  come  !  " 
they  said. 

So  I  went  to  Torgsin,  the  shop  where  you  could  in  those 
days  buy  almost  anything  in  the  world — so  long  as  you  paid 
for  it  in  dollars,  pounds,  pesetas — anything  but  roubles.  And 
I  bought  cakes  with  icing,  and  cake  with  fruit  stuffing,  and 
tinned  tongue,  wafers,  and  bon-bons,  and  anything  that  might 
ravish  the  hearts  of  two  young  Comsomols,  two  people  so 
young  and  so  many  centuries  too  old.  And  my  guests  came, 
several  minutes  before  the  appointed  time.  And  whereas  to 
go  and  get  married,  a  thing  you  might  do  and  undo  on  any 
off  day,  they  had  put  on  their  ordinary  shoddy,  to  come  and 
visit  their  Little  Father — regrettable  bourgeois  though  he 
might  be — they  came  attired  very  differently.  They  had  lovely 
white  blouses  on,  all  embroidered  at  the  neck  and  sleeves. 
They  both  wore  stockings,  with  hardly  a  hole  in  them.  Their 
shoes  made  up  in  layers  of  lustrous  blacking  what  they  lacked 
in  mere  leather. 

What  a  wedding  breakfast  that  was  !  How  they  gorged 
themselves  on  these  almost  unearthly  delicacies  !  As  for  my- 
self, being  no  Comsomol,  I  insisted  on  drinking  their  health 
in  vodka.  They  clinked  against  my  glass  their  glasses  of  rasp- 
berry pop.  What  an  epitome  of  Russia  the  two  children  were, 
of  the  infinite  variety  within  its  borders,  of  the  flame  that 
endeavoured  to  make  them  one.  It  had  taken  her  twenty-four 
days'  hard  travelling  to  get  to  Moscow  to  take  up  her  studies. 
She  was  a  year  ahead  of  him  and  got  a  hundred  and  ten 
roubles  a  month ;  he  got  fifty.  (Students  receive  a  stipend 
during  their  years  of  study.)  Last  night  they  slept,  respectively, 
in  the  youths'  and  girls'  dormitories.  To-night  they  could  have 
a  small  room,  quite  infinitesimal,  but  quite  their  own.  Alexander, 
though  so  young,  had  organized  the  collective  farm  in  his  own 
village.  Irina  told  me  that.  She  was  very  proud  of  it. 
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"And  now,  children,"  I  said,  "  I  have  a  wedding  present 
for  you ! " 

"  No,  no  !  "  they  said.    "  Enough  !  No  present !  " 

But  I  had  taken  careful  advice  about  what  I  might  give 
them.  "  There  !  "  I  said.  I  handed  over  to  them  two  fat 
pads  of  lovely  smooth  writing-paper.  I  had  intended  to  devote 
those  two  pads  to  my  next  essay  in  fiction.  They  would  be 
scrawled  over  with  chemical  formulas  now.  There  was  a 
great  shortage  of  good  paper  in  Russia.  Being  students, 
there  was  nothing  (except  more  chocolate  biscuits,  which 
would  not  last  long)  that  could  so  have  pleased  them. 

"  And  when  the  baby  comes,"  I  said,  "  it  is  agreed  you  will 
let  me  know.  Am  I  not  your  Little  Father  ?  " 

"  It  is  agreed  !  "  said  they. 


in 

Kiev  is  on  the  Dnieper.  The  Dnieper  is  a  river.  That  is  a 
fact  out  of  a  geography-book.  But  the  Dnieper  is  more  than 
that  to  me.  I  came  to  that  river  and  completed  a  circuit  of 
rivers.  I  found  myself  among  my  own  people  in  a  way  I  have 
not  done  before  or  since. 

I  say  that  I  completed  a  circuit  of  rivers.  I  have  told  that 
I  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Irwell  in  Lancashire. 
My  father  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  in  the 
Ukraine.  I  have  told  also  that  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  went 
tramping  for  long  hours  along  the  Irwell  to  a  place  where 
there  was  a  wood  of  bluebells  and  found  a  small  beach  to 
bathe  from.  There — and  this  I  have  not  told — I  vowed  that 
some  day  I  would  bathe  from  a  beach  on  the  Dnieper,  where 
the  floating  rafts  of  logs  go  sliding  down  the  tide  and  the 
willows  look  in  upon  themselves  in  the  backwaters. 

Since  that  day  I  have  bathed  in  many  rivers.  When  I  found 
myself  for  the  first  time  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  great  rivers, 
however  tired  I  was,  however  late  it  was,  I  would  go  down  to 
the  river.  I  achieved  the  mystic  fulfilment  I  was  after,  whether 
I  stripped  or  did  no  more  than  plunge  in  to  my  shins  without 
removing  my  shoes. 
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In  what  superb  rivers  have  I  thus  corrupted  how  many  pairs 
of  shoes  1  Tiber  and  Mississippi,  Danube  and  Jordan,  Thames 
and  Rio  Grande,  Alpheus  and  Guadalquivir.  But  how  mag- 
nificent the  flood  of  waters  might  be,  or  the  palaces  that  lined 
them,  or  the  great  meadows  that  were  here  divided,  or  the 
mountains  cloven — I  felt  that  all  these  rivers  were  a  stage  on  a 
pilgrimage.  I  had  yet  to  complete  my  circuit  of  rivers.  Or 
that  it  was  all  one  river,  and  its  name  when  it  started  flowing 
was  Irwell,  and  I  should  come  round  again  home  after  all  my 
rivery  journeys  and  its  name  would  be  Dnieper  then. 

So  it  happened  at  length.  Having  become  a  godfather  in 
Moscow,  I  made  for  the  city  of  Kiev  on  the  Dnieper.  I  went 
on  the  slow  train,  for  all  the  seats  on  the  fast  train  had  been 
booked  for  days.  But  that  was  fortunate  ;  for  the  slow  train 
arrived  half  a  day  ahead  of  the  fast  train,  and  not  more  than  a 
half-day  after  its  own  time. 

Like  a  Pompeian  corpse  arising  out  of  the  thin  Vesuvian 
soot  on  the  blast  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  I  lifted  myself  out 
of  the  coal-dust  in  which  I  was  interred  and  was  led  to  the 
Continental  Hotel.  Now  this  was  the  pleasantest  of  the 
Intourist  hotels  in  Russia.  (I  say  this  though  the  bourgeois 
architect  who  designed  it  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution 
had  seen  pictures  of  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  had  got  a  little 
muzzy  in  the  Alhambra  in  Leicester  Square,  and  then  got  to 
work  on  his  blue  prints  for  a  swell  hotel  in  Kiev.  I  say  this 
although  they  had  an  orchestra  which  played  under  a  concave 
vault  that  sent  Strauss  and  Puccini  roaring  among  the  salt- 
cellars, till  the  knives  and  forks  went  clattering  out  of  your 
fingers.  I  say  this  because  the  people  in  charge  were  a  little 
feeble  but  infinitely  amiable.  I  say  it  chiefly  because  the  chef 
was  the  Czar's  chef  in  the  olden  time  on  those  occasions  when 
the  Czar  paid  a  State  visit  to  Kiev,  and  this  same  chef  still 
made  the  best  bortch  in  Russia  and  the  best  omelettes  in 
Europe.) 

I  was  faint  for  lack  of  food,  after  a  journey  that  had  lasted 
thirty — or  was  it  forty  ? — hours.  So  I  sat  me  down  at  once 
to  a  great  tureen  of  bortch  and  ate  ambrosial  omelettes.  Then 
I  found  my  bedroom,  and  that  a  bathroom  adjoined  it.  In 
this  bathroom  not  merely  was  the  water  flowing,  both  hot  and 
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cold  in  species,  but  there  were  plugs  in  the  bath  and  in  the 
basin,  to  prevent  that  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  flowing 
away  after  its  adventurous  journey  from  the  cistern.  But  did 
I  bathe  that  night  in  my  porcelain  bath  ?  I  did  not,  nor  should 
have  done  had  that  bath  been  carven  out  of  porphyry  or 
chrysoprase,  and  the  taps  had  been  cunningly  moulded  by 
Cellini  himself  out  of  fine  gold,  with  an  incrustation  of  gems. 
I  had  a  more  spacious  bath  to  bathe  in. 

It  was  late.  In  the  east  the  dawn  was  already  seeping 
through  the  faint  milky  moonlight.  Down  I  went  to  the 
Dnieper  bank.  I  could  not  wait  till  I  had  removed  shoes  and 
socks  and  rolled  up  my  trousers.  In  to  the  knees  I  plunged. 
A  sleepy  ferryman  looked  on  vaguely.  Then  he  turned  round, 
for  the  breeding  of  the  Dnieper  ferryman  is  exquisite. 
"  Another  suicide  !  "  he  grunted. 

"  No  !  No  !  "  I  said  to  him.  "  Take  me  across  this  great 
river  to  the  beach  opposite,  where  the  good  people  of  Kiev 
bathe.  Where  my  father  once  bathed,  a  long  time  ago,  and  his 
father  before  him.  I  have  completed  my  circuit.  This  ooze 
of  water  that  squelches  out  of  my  shoes — this  is  the  Rhone  that 
comes  out  of  the  glaciers  and  the  Spree  that  laps  the  gawky 
plank  bridges  of  the  Spreewald.  It  is  the  Hudson  where  the 
icefloes  clink  under  Riverside  Avenue.  It  is  Seine  and  Vardar, 
it  is  Evenlode  in  Worcestershire,  and  a  trickle  of  water  from 
that  dry  torrente  under  Tindari  in  Sicily.  It  is  Irwell,"  I  cried — 
"  and  Dnieper " 

He  caught  that  word  ;  "  Dnieper  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Shto  ? 
What  ?  Nye  ponimayu  I  I  don't  understand  !  " 

So  I  gave  him  seven  English  cigarettes — as  many  as  seven, 
which  is  a  mystic  number.  So  he  understood,  and  ferried  me 
across  the  river,  and  I  bent  down  and  let  the  water  gurgle 
through  my  fingers,  making  the  noise  of  all  the  world's 
rivers. 

Some  days  later  I  made  a  journey  down  the  Dnieper  to  the 
small  town  of  Cherkassy,  where  my  father  and  mother  had 
come  from.  It  was  with  a  queer  sense  of  familiarity  and  exulta- 
tion I  crossed  the  gangway.  I  had  never  seen  the  river  steamer 
before,  for  I  was  born  over  against  the  Irwell,  where  such 
craft  do  not  fare.  And  I  cannot  remember  that  the  elders 
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had  ever  actually  described  it.  Yet  here  it  was.  The parachod  \ 
Yes,  that  was  the  word  !  It  came  up  into  my  conscious  mind 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  unstirred  memories  of  my  infancy. 

The  steamer  hooted;  suddenly  I  remembered  how  they 
called  my  sister,  Lena,  the  parachod,  because  she  hooted  when 
she  cried  over  her  teething.  Now  I  realized  exactly  what  they 
meant. 

There  were  cabins  on  each  side  of  the  lower  deck.  In  the 
dark  well  between,  the  peasants  lay  on  their  heaped-up  bedding, 
with  samovars  and  baskets  of  food  beside  them.  On  the  top 
deck  were  wooden  forms  against  the  railing,  but  the  folk  lay 
about  on  the  hatches  chiefly,  uncurling  in  the  warmth  of  the 
rising  sun. 

It  was  all  like  this.  Exactly  so  had  I  foreseen  it.  Here 
hung  the  green  bluffs  of  the  hills  upon  which  Kiev  is  built. 
There  shone  the  gilded  cupolas  of  the  Lavra  monastery  with 
the  indigo  cypresses  standing  about  them  like  Cossacks  on 
guard.  We  were  in  the  open  country  now,  excepting  where 
some  farmstead  came  down  to  the  waterside,  with  its  garden 
of  tall  sunflowers  set  before  its  door.  Here  was  a  great  raft 
of  logs  floating  down  with  a  watch-turret  fore  and  aft,  and  the 
watchers  cooking  their  morning  meal  in  a  pan  slung  over  a 
wood  fire.  All,  all  exactly  as  it  had  been  .  .  . 

No,  no,  not  all ! 

What  was  that  flag  that  a  small  breeze  blew  out  from  the  flag- 
staff on  the  watch-turret  ?  The  flag  of  the  Revolution  did  not 
stream  blood-red  against  the  morning  when  my  father  came 
this  way  on  the  parachod,  forty  years  ago. 

Who  were  these  youths  and  girls  whose  eyes  were  so  keen 
with  excitement,  whose  luggage  consisted  of  thick  volumes  of 
Karl  Marx  and  thick  wedges  of  black  bread  ?  What  songs 
were  these  they  sang  ? 

They  were  udarniki,  shock-workers.  They  came  from  a 
textile  factory  in  Leningrad.  In  the  terms  of  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  so  much  work  this  last  year  had  been  expected  from 
them.  They  had  set  themselves  to  do  at  least  one-quarter  more 
than  they  had  been  asked.  They  had  actually  turned  out  half 
again  above  their  quota. 

So  they  had  been  rewarded.    They  were  given  a  holiday  in 
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the  Ukraine,  and  were  faring  forth  to  the  great  dam  at  Dnieper 
ostroi,  as  a  caravan  of  young  Moslems  might  set  forth  to 
Mecca.  They  carried  Karl  Marx  and  black  bread  with  them 
and  one  of  them  had  a  banjo.  The  foreman  was  a  Jew,  and 
so  were  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  among  them.  They  remem- 
bered the  ghettoes  that  have  been  swept  away  from  these 
small  towns  on  the  Dnieper.  They  remembered  the  plaintive 
songs  they  sang  then,  but  dimly.  They  sang  instead  the 
thumpy  bumpy  songs  of  the  Revolution. 

They  gave  me  black  bread  and  I  gave  them  English  cigar- 
ettes. They  talked  to  me  of  the  world-revolution,  but  in 
Yiddish,  which  they  had  spoken  fluently  in  their  childhood,  but 
now  spoke  awkwardly,  as  if  it  were  foreign  to  them.  If  they 
had  uttered  one  of  those  sentiments  in  half  a  whisper  forty 
years  ago  they  would  have  been  clapped  in  chains  and  sent  on 
a  long  journey  to  the  Arctic  steppes  to  eat  their  young  hearts 
out. 

No,  it  was  not  quite  the  same,  here  on  the  Dnieper,  since  my 
father  came  this  way  long  ago. 


IV 

And  in  Kiev  on  two  consecutive  days  I  met  the  Raggle- 
Taggle  Gipsies.  The  first  day  it  was  in  the  theatre,  making  a 
formal  pattern  out  of  their  tatters,  a  queer  stylized  rhythm  out 
of  their  heartbreak.  The  next  day  I  saw  them  out  in  the  country, 
squatting  by  their  fires  under  the  lee  of  an  oak  wood. 

In  the  theatre  they  were  so  marvellous  in  all  they  did,  their 
singing,  their  music,  their  acting,  their  dancing,  that  they 
transported  me  into  that  state  of  serenity  whither,  a  few  times 
in  a  lifetime,  great  art  exalts  you.  On  the  green  meadow  beside 
the  oak  wood,  they  were  so  broken  with  captivity  that 
I  felt  the  tree-trunks  close  in  on  me,  too,  like  prison 
bars. 

The  performance  of  those  gipsies  in  Kiev  I  rank  among  the 
three  or  four  supreme  theatrical  experiences  in  my  lifetime, 
beside  Grasso's  Sicilians,  the  Exl-Buhne  of  Innsbruck,  the 
Hebrew  Habima  Players.  There  were  gipsy  girls  in  that 
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company  who  danced  with  something  of  La  Argentina's  fire 
and  of  Karsavina's  grace.  Among  the  youths  there  was  a 
Massine,  or  at  least  a  Lichine,  for  the  asking.  The  singing  and 
the  playing  existed  in  so  queer  an  ether  of  quarter-tones  and 
heart-plucking  discords  that  it  was  a  new  adventure  in  the 
realm  of  sweet  sound. 

There  was  not  one  of  these  players  who  had  not  been,  quite 
literally,  a  raggle-taggle  gipsy  in  boyhood  or  girlhood.  Their 
play  had  been  written  by  a  gipsy  dramatist,  an  early  work  in 
a  growing  corpus  of  gipsy  drama.  The  music  had  been 
elaborated  by  a  gipsy  maestro  out  of  folk-melodies  that  went 
back  to  Egypt. 

Of  course  it  all  had  its  strict  ideological  bearing,  and  it  is  a 
pure  accident  that  from  the  loins  of  doctrine  has  sprung 
admirable  art.  They  encourage  every  minority  within  their 
borders  to  express  its  heritage  in  its  own  speech  and  art  forms 
— always  on  the  understanding,  of  course,  that  while  the.  forms 
shall  be  national  or  tribal  the  content  shall  be  proletarian. 

In  the  case  of  the  gipsy  drama,  the  tribal  form  and  the 
proletarian  content  refused  to  hit  it  off  together.  So  that  a 
Communist  speech  or  two,  character  or  two,  episode  or  two, 
were  dabbed  on  to  the  general  structure  with  startling  and 
quite  comic  effects.  It  was  as  if  you  tied  a  piston  or  a  couple 
of  cylinders  on  to  a  gorilla  in  the  effort  to  anticipate  evolution 
and  make  a  twentieth-century  animal  out  of  him. 

The  plot  of  the  play  I  saw  was  what  you  would  expect  a 
gipsy  plot  to  be.  The  chief  gipsy  was  a  saturnine  old  gentleman 
who,  for  all  that,  remained  incredibly  active.  His  daughter 
was  in  love  with  a  poor  but  very  handsome  young  gipsy.  Her 
father  wanted  her  to  marry  a  rich  but  very  ugly  young  gipsy. 
She — as  you  almost  suspected — married  not  the  second,  but 
the  first. 

Twice  the  ghost  of  Lenin  intruded,  taking  the  double  shape 
of  a  gipsy  lady  and  gentleman.  These  two  had  abandoned  the 
criminally  unproductive  Romany  life  and  had  become  the 
bright  particular  ornaments  of  a  shock  brigade  in  a  Moscow 
factory.  He  was  dressed  like  a  chauffeur,  she  like  a  girl  guide. 
They  looked  unbelievably  drab.  They  made  interminably 
long  speeches.  In  those  they  pointed  out  that  all  that  singing 
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and  dancing  was  no  way  to  get  on  with  the  Five- Year  Plan. 
Then  they  went  back  to  Moscow. 

Perhaps  we  were  all  a  little  hysterical  with  relief  at  their 
departure.  The  show  concluded  with  an  orgy  of  song  and 
dance  and  colour.  We  stamped  our  feet.  We  clapped  our 
hands.  We,  too,  were  raggle-taggle  gipsies. 

But  it  was  not  like  that,  it  was  not  at  all  like  that,  when 
I  went  out  next  day  to  a  place  where  the  gipsies  were  gathered 
together  round  twig  fires,  in  the  shadow  of  their  high  archaic 
caravans. 

Those  twig  fires  were  not  manufactured  out  of  coloured 
ribbons  fluttering  in  an  electric  draught  over  revolving  globes. 
Those  caravans  were  not  painted  canvas  stretched  over  frames 
of  lath. 

I  arrived  at  the  encampment  in  one  of  those  supernal 
Lincoln  cars  with  which  the  Intourist  Bureau  pointed  the 
capitalist  moral  and  adorned  the  Communist  tale.  The  car 
stopped.  Immediately  we  were  surrounded  by  a  locust  plague 
of  children  more  pallid  and  warped  than  I  had  seen  outside  the 
slums  of  Suez.  Their  mothers  formed  a  second  line  of  offence. 
They  came  screeching  up  to  us  half-naked,  and  clawed  for 
the  palms  of  our  hands  and  demanded  "  Silver,  silver !  " 

They  had  not  eaten  a  meal  for  days,  for  weeks.  And  had 
not  the  Government  lately  declared  that  petty  pilfering  was  a 
crime  punishable  with  death  ?  What  else  was  left  them  to  eat 
but  roots  and  berries,  and  what  to  drink  other  than  tears  of 
sorrow  ? 

So  they  complained  to  us,  squealing  and  scuffling  like  gulls. 
The  children  clambered  over  us  like  a  sort  of  sickly  jelly- 
fish. 

And  at  that  moment  a  gipsy  youth  and  his  woman  came 
forward  from  a  smaller  encampment  a  little  distance  away. 
They  uttered  a  few  sharp  words,  and  the  others  withdrew, 
chattering  and  snarling.  Then  they  asked  our  pardon  in  the 
name  of  Romany,  in  a  manner  as  courtly  as  any  Castilian 
grandee.  Those  others,  they  said,  were  but  canaille,  common 
gipsies,  from  the  Volga  and  the  Danube.  "  We  ourselves 
were  born  on  the  Rhine.  We  are  Germans." 

They  told  us  how  they  asked  to  get  back  into  the  West,  but 
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the  Soviet,  who  did  not  want  them,  would  not  let  them  go. 
And  if  the  Soviet  would  let  them  go,  the  West  would  have 
them  at  no  price  at  all. 

"  But  can't  you  go  as  workers  into  a  factory  ?  "  I  said. 
*'  Last  night  in  the  gipsy  play  ..." 

"  In  a  factory,  in  one  week,  we  would  be  dead.  We  must  be 
free.  We  are  artists." 

And  artists  indeed  they  were.  They  took  us  along  to  a 
small  inn  where,  for  their  meals,  he  fiddled  and  she  sang. 
Their  audience  night  by  night  was  a  handful  of  moujiks  and 
Red  soldiers.  The  presence  of  the  Western  foreigners  that  night 
may  have  put  a  fire  into  the  fiddling  and  the  singing  which 
was  not  always  there.  But  I  am  certain  I  have  never  heard 
music  so  sweet  and  sad. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  I  whispered,  at  the  end  of  it  all.  "  Good- 
bye !  "  I  felt  embarrassed,  ashamed. 

"  Good-bye !  "  they  said.  Their  eyes  were  brown  and 
large  and  glazed  over  with  wretchedness  like  the  eyes  of  an 
animal,  as  our  grand  Lincoln  car  set  its  proud  nose  towards 
the  West,  the  Rhine. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


I  WAS  in  France  often  enough  during  all  these  years,  and 
particularly  in  Paris,  where  I  wrote  the  greater  part  of  some 
half  dozen  of  my  novels.  Why  hasn't  France  come  thrusting 
more  frequently  into  these  pages  ?  I  think,  somehow,  because  I 
was  so  happy  there,  so  carefree.  England  was  lovely.  My  heart 
would  swell  with  boyish  homesickness  when  I  was  only  a 
month  or  two  gone  abroad.  Yet,  whenever  I  returned  to 
England,  two  elements  would  conspire  to  extrude  me  again. 
The  first  was  the  amount  of  quite  frantic  care  that  certain 
of  my  folk  demanded  from  me ;  or,  rather,  they  did  not 
demand  it,  but  if  I  was  in  England,  I  could  not  help  bestowing 
it.  The  second  was  London.  Won't  you  come  to  a  meal  ? 
Dinner,  lunch  ?  Not  even  a  cocktail  ?  There  are  some  invita- 
tions it  is  imbecility  not  to  accept.  What  on  earth  is  one  alive 
at  all  for,  if  one  does  not  accept,  and  return,  the  invitations 
of  those  people  who  are  the  salt  of  your  earth  ?  There  are 
some  invitations  it  is  imbecility  to  accept,  bores  insensitive, 
bores  hypersensitive.  It  is  most  odious  of  all  to  fight  shy  of 
these.  Won't  you  address  our  society  ?  We  can  promise 
you  a  most  enthusiastic  audience.  And  this  thing.  And  that 
thing.  And  the  other  thing.  It  is,  in  fact,  exactly  what 
you  live  in  London  for.  If  not,  why  on  earth  not  live  in 
Lanarkshire  ?  But  you  are  giving,  giving,  giving,  all  the  time, 
of  that  finite  store  of  nervous  energy  which  is  the  motor 
power  of  your  creation,  such  as  it  is.  And  even  if  you  are 
not  actually  painting,  writing,  composing — you  must  have 
long  stretches  of  aloneness  in  order  that  the  depleted  tank 
should  slowly  fill  again. 

So  for  my  part  I  would  go  abroad.    In  the  earlier  time  it 
would  be  to  some  small  place,  rather  further  than  nearer,  I 
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could  go  to  the  nearer  places  when  I  was  older.  I  would  take 
out  the  pad  in  Miihlau,  Anacapri,  Djerba,  Segovia.  Later  it 
became  a  metropolis,  the  important  thing  being  not  to  acquire 
friends,  in  any  inconvenient  number.  For  heaven's  sake,  isn't 
that  why  you  have  left  home  ?  So  I  worked  in  various  capital 
cities,  chiefly,  as  I  have  said,  Paris.  Yes,  I  suppose  by  and  large 
I  have  never  been  so  happy  as  working  in  Paris.  After 
giving  out  all  day  at  the  desk,  you  went  out  into  the  boulevards 
or  along  the  quais  and  breathed  deeply  and  took  in.  You 
went  to  a  boxing-show  at  the  Wagram,  or  a  little  atelier 
cinema  in  Montparnasse,  or  to  the  Cirque  Medrano,  or  you 
merely  sat  at  a  table  at  the  Cafe  Georges  Cinq.  You  were  so 
blissfully  independent  of  love  or  friendship,  which  elsewhere 
are,  to  me  at  least,  so  harassingly  necessary. 

All  Paris  was  your  love,  all  France.  I  used  to  stay  at  the 
Hotel  Henri  Quatre  on  the  He  St.  Louis,  when  I  was  very  poor. 
There  I  wrote  the  greater  part  of  The  Prince  or  Somebody 
and  Give  Up  Your  Lovers.  The  first  book  was  not  an  easy  book 
to  write.  A  gentleman  who  had  developed  the  erroneous 
idea  that  he  was  going  to  be  unkindly  depicted  in  the  novel, 
had  threatened  to  destroy  the  manuscript  somehow,  and  if  he 
didn't,  to  shoot  me  on  the  day  of  publication.  He  never  made 
it  clear  whether  it  was  to  be  the  English  or  the  American 
day  of  publication,  so  I  had  to  go  through  the  nerve-racking 
ordeal,  not  once  but  twice,  of  waiting  for  a  bullet  to  come 
crashing  into  my  forehead.  It  was  almost  as  bad  when  I  was 
writing  the  thing  in  the  Hotel  Henri  Quatre.  Every  time 
I  went  out  I  would  hide  the  manuscript  carefully  under  the 
washing  in  the  wardrobe.  When  I  came  back,  I  would  push 
the  wardrobe  against  the  door,  then  sort  out  the  pages  from 
the  shirts. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  anxiety  which  laid  me  open,  the  moment 
the  book  was  finished,  for  a  peculiarly  virulent  bacillus.  I  will 
tell  what  happened.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  playhouses  in 
Paris. 

As  I  have  said,  I  didn't  anticipate  it.  I  didn't  plan  for 
it.  I  had  other  things  to  think  of.  It  merely  befell  me,  like 
love,  or  influenza.  I  mean  the  preposterous  way  in  which  the 
lust  of  the  theatre  suddenly  possessed  itself  of  me.  It  happened 
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that  I  passed  the  door  of  a  playhouse  the  day  I  finished  the 
book  and  went  in  casually ;  and  in  one  of  the  entr'actes  a 
bacillus  bit  me.  For  the  rest  of  that  stay  in  Paris  I  was  either 
going  into  a  theatre  or  coming  out  of  one.  There  was  no 
system  in  it.  I  just  staggered  from  legitimate  drama  to  musical 
comedy,  from  circus  to  cinema ;  from  opera  to  vaudeville. 
I  neither  slept  nor  ate  with  any  enthusiasm.  I  was  too  tired  to 
do  either,  and  besides,  they  interfered  with  the  theatre.  With 
my  chin  dropping  on  my  chest,  my  eyelids  drooping  to  the 
pouches  under  my  eyes,  I  could  do  no  more  than  flap  a  vague 
hand  towards  a  taxi-driver  and  moan :  "  Theatre  Albert 
Premier,"  or  Theatre  des  BoufFes-Parisiens."  .  .  . 

But  I  got  something  back  for  all  that.  A  state  of  clairvoy- 
ance supervened  and  I  existed  in^a  state  of  lucidity  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  Paris  was  an  open  book  for  me.  I  was  given 
the  freedom  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  where  the 
aristocrats  are,  and  the  Zone,  where  the  sewer-rats  are,  and 
Passy,  where  the  small  officials  are,  and  the  Porte  Maillot 
and  the  Champs- filysees.  Arm  in  arm  with  Maurice  Chevalier 
I  bestrode  the  boulevards  ;  alongside  Francis  Carco  I  leaned 
my  elbow  on  the  2inc  of  the  small  bars  in  Montmartre ;  I 
occupied  beside  Georges  de  Courteline  a  high  office  stool 
among  the  ronds-de-cuir .  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academic  and  made  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  virtues  of  my 
deceased  predecessor.  I  wore  a  bonnet  with  cherries  dangling 
from  it  and  sold  gardenias  in  pots  on  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 

It  was  a  metaphysical  condition,  as  I  said,  and  not  easy  to 
render  into  words,  this  sense  of  suffusion  with  Paris,  in  which 
the  Seine  was  my  major  artery  and  the  Metro  my  nervous 
system.  I  cannot  say  that  it  depended  upon  one  actor  more 
than  another,  or  one  play  more  than  another,  or  one  audience 
more  than  another.  I  am  only  certain  that  it  would  not  have 
happened  if  I  had  not  been  carried  off  my  feet  and  whirled 
round  and  round  in  this  Thespian  maelstrom.  I  saw  execrable 
acting  as  well  as  brilliant  acting,  foolish  and  vicious  plays  as 
well  as  plays  elegant  and  plays  exemplary.  I  sat  among 
audiences  as  diverse  as  the  human  passions  themselves, 
audiences  of  ecstatic  school-children  and  refined  dowagers 
and  be-scarfed  Apaches  booing  and  spitting. 
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Whom  do  I  recall  then,  who  emerges  out  of  this  spate  of 
sound  and  light?  Shall  I  give  a  factitious  priority  to  the 
little  broad-browed  maiden  named  Jane  Stick  (pronounce 
Zhahnhe  Steek)  whom  few  have  heard  of,  or  to  Yvonne 
Printemps,  whom  all  the  world  has  heard  of?  And  what  of 
the  amiable,  the  well-groomed  Alibert,  that  consummate 
music-halliste  ?  And  M.  Carre,  of  the  Cirque  d'Hiver, 
galloping  about  the  sandy  arena,  controlling  like  a  more 
fortunate  Hippolytus  his  team  of  legendary  horses  ? 

The  Cirque  d'Hiver  .  .  .  the  Circus.  .  .  .  Ah,  here,  at  least,  is 
a  rock  I  may  sei2e  on  before  the  current  tears  me  away  to  the 
legs  of  Mistinguette  or  the  high  brow  of  M.  Pitoeff.  How  is  it 
that  Paris  can  support  not  only  the  Cirque  de  Paris,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  but  the  Cirque  d'Hiver  and  the  Cirque  Medrano, 
and  a  dozen  impromptu  circuses  set  down  casually  along  the 
inner  alley  of  chestnuts  in  a  dozen  boulevards  ?  How  is  it 
that  wherever  you  may  be  travelling  in  France,  upon  any  of 
those  interminable  routes  nationales,  you  are  always  coming  up 
against  some  itinerant  circus  with  its  retinue  of  caravans  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  world's  supreme  clowns,  the  Fratellini, 
are  Frenchmen  ?  They  are,  of  course,  Italian  by  origin. 
But  that  is  part  of  the  answer  to  these  questions.  It  is  because 
France  is  Rome,  as  Mr.  Belloc  would  corroborate  so  gleefully. 
The  Cirque  de  Paris  is  the  direct  offspring  of  the  Coliseum. 
On  a  Thursday  afternoon  during  the  period  of  this  debauch, 
when  I  visited  this  titan  arena,  the  place  was  crowded  from 
tier  to  tier  with  school-children,  whose  cheeks  shone  like 
plums  in  a  Babylonian  orchard,  behind  the  chalky  cones  of 
light  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  And  how  the  laughter  of 
the  school-children  ripped  like  rockets  through  the  hollow 
vault,  when  one  of  the  clowns  inflicted  upon  his  brother 
some  grievous  hurt !  With  precisely  such  tones  of  acclamation 
their  youthful  ancestors  nearly  two  millennia  ago  saw  the 
nasty  common  Christians  decapitated  by  the  nice  fat  lions. 
And  when  the  cavalry  of  Caesar  came  swaggering  up  the 
Rhone  valley,  with  a  crack  of  whips  and  a  jingle  of  spurs  and 
a  tossing  of  bright  plumes,  precisely  so  the  eyes  of  the  young 
Gauls  shone  as  they  shone  now,  to  see  the  coal-black  seas 
of  horseflesh  curving  and  billowing  and  the  long  manes 
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flung  like  spray,  and  the  cavaliers  like  flying  fishes  leaping 
from  wave-top  to  wave-top.  .  .  . 

That,  briefly,  was  how  I  felt  about  it  that  Thursday  after- 
noon among  the  roaring  school-children.  I  went  to  a  play 
that  night ;  and  a  play,  of  course,  the  next  afternoon.  And 
both  plays  tell  you  what  happens  to  little  girls  who  leave  home 
and  neglect  to  book  rooms  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  In  both  plays 
the  major  part  of  the  action  takes  place  in  a  very  different  sort 
of  hostelry.  And  though  I  realized  how  proper  it  was  for 
little  girls  to  know  what  it  might  lead  to  if  they  accept  ice- 
cream sodas  at  the  hands  of  kind  and  handsome  strangers, 
I  hoped  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  forced  to  spend  every 
afternoon  and  evening,  for  I  had  no  idea  how  long,  witnessing 
dramas  in  hostelries  which  are  not  the  Y.W.C.A. 

And  as  the  thought  presented  itself,  I  realized,  as  I  had 
never  before  realized,  that,  just  as  these  people  are  the  most 
temperate  in  Europe  because  alcohol  is  not  a  thing  of  glamour 
and  mystery  to  them,  so  they  are  the  chastest,  because  sex  is  a 
thing  uninvested  by  taboos.  Sex  is  a  thing  to  make  patterns 
out  of,  the  triangular  pattern  being  the  most  popular.  It  is  an 
abstract  thing  like  sound  or  colour,  to  compose  and  balance, 
as  Poulenc  or  Picasso  does.  It  is  a  thing  neither  of  fevers  nor 
sniggers,  hence  Parisys  and  Jane  Stick  will  weave  their  witty 
ballads  out  of  it. 

The  Grand  Guignol  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  faculty 
the  Parisian  has  of  exteriorizing  an  emotion  which  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  somewhat  indecent  and  extremely  intimate — 
the  emotion  of  terror  and  dismay.  It  is  all  part  of  a  tremendous 
network  he  has  elaborated  by  means  of  which  he  produces  a 
shimmering  illusion  of  ease  and  geniality,  and  obscures  from 
the  world's  eye  his  essential  chastity  and  loneliness.  The 
theatre  is  the  main  strand  of  this  network  ;  it  consists  further 
of  his  wealth  of  exterior  gesture,  the  fallacious  bonhomie  of 
his  cafe  life,  the  breadth  and  brilliance  of  his  boulevards, 
which  are,  in  truth,  alleys  as  narrow  and  mysterious  as  the 
dark  blank  ways  under  an  Arab  Kasbah.  So  I  perceived  one 
afternoon  of  hurtling  bullets  and  eye-gouging  daggers  in  the 
Grand  Guignol.  I  perceived  also  that  these  men  and  women 
among  whom  I  sat,  whom  I  had  always  thought  the  most 
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gay  and  expansive  of  mortals,  were  as  mysterious  to  me,  as 
far-removed  from  me  behind  their  bright  chatter,  as  any  tribe 
of  Bedouins  with  their  hoods  drawn  over  their  foreheads, 
squatting  among  their  herds  in  the  desert  evening. 

I  will  not  persevere  with  the  incoherent  revelations  that 
came  to  me  during  that  time  of  exhaustion  and  ecstasy.  I 
should  but  find  that  these  truths  so  new  and  wild  to  me  have 
been  expanded  with  footnotes  and  cross-references  in  the 
thesis  laboriously  compiled  for  his  degree  by  some  student 
from  Winconsin.  Or  that  my  truths  even  so  soon  were 
beginning  to  seem  incongruous  or  ludicrous,  even  to  myself. 
But  that  is  because  they  are  removed  from  the  perspective 
in  which  I  envisioned  them ;  that  is  because  I  endeavour  to 
express  in  words  a  state  of  being  to  which  no  words  correspond. 

And  truth  or  no  truth,  Yvonne  is  a  very  pretty  lady.  And 
heaven  knows  that  Cecile  can  tear  a  passion  to  tatters.  But  I 
have  often  wished  I  were  at  the  Bobino  again,  listening  to  Jane 
Stick  : 

Sur  la  roufde  Montmartre,  de  Montmartre  &  Paris 
J'ai  rencontre  trois  filles,  trois  filFs  de  won  pays. 

And  none  of  them  booked  rooms  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  They 
had  not  learned  what  such  carelessness  might  lead  to. 


ii 

Then,  for  a  time,  as  I  have  recorded,  I  became  Germanic. 
The  feverish  brilliance  of  that  doomed  civilization  intoxicated 
me.  I  was  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  1929,  again  in  1930,  193 1, 
1932.  I  had  by  that  time  conceived  the  scheme  of  my  book, 
Five  Silver  Daughters.,  and  had,  in  fact,  and  as  usual,  begun  it, 
in  London,  amid  all  those  preoccupations.  "  Dear  me,"  I 
was  saying  to  myself.  "  Dear  me,  London  is  being  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  I  must  go  abroad  and  get  on  with  it.  Where? 
Well,  why  not  Berlin  ?  I  worked  well  there  on  Magnolia 
Street.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  Berlin  ?  " 

But  it  was  not  Berlin.     It  was  1933  now.     Adolf  Hitler 
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willed  otherwise.  Merrily,  merrily,  the  Reichstag  burned. 
I  went  to  Paris. 

I  was  not  so  poor  this  time  as  I  had  been.  I  did  not  go  to 
the  pleasant,  but  slightly  scruffy,  hotel  on  the  He  St.  Louis. 
I  went  instead  to  a  hotel  off  the  Champs-filysees,  the  "  Lord 
Byron,"  wholly  pleasant,  and  not  at  all  scruffy. 

I  worked  very  hard  at  the  book.  My  chief  diversion  was  to 
watch  the  way  a  large,  lovely,  solid  chestnut-tree  just  outside 
my  window  delivered  itself  from  the  bondage  of  winter, 
married  itself  to  spring,  and  handed  itself  over,  bough,  leaf, 
and  blossom,  into  the  care  of  summer.  You  don't  know, 
I  thought,  how  exciting  a  tree  can  be  until  you  study  it, 
that  tree  and  that  tree  only,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  month 
to  month,  of  a  whole  spring-time.  I  could  not  make  out 
which  was  the  more  exciting,  the  sudden  breaking  of  the 
bud  into  leaf,  or  the  shut  blossom  into  flower.  But  I  knew 
they  were  both  like  freedom  uttering  a  trumpet  call — a  call 
that  rang  all  the  way  across  Paris,  from  the  Avenue  de  la 
Republique,  along  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  till  it  rever- 
berated up  the  Champs-filysees  to  my  hotel  window  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

The  Bastille  is  fallen  ! 
The  Bastille  is  fallen  ! 
The  Bastille  is  fallen  ! 

And  suddenly  I  realized  a  strange  thing.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  that  the  Bastille  is  in  Paris.  I  had  begun  to  think  in 
a  hazy  sort  of  way  it  was  in  Berlin.  Until  only  so  recently, 
you  walked  along  the  streets  of  Berlin,  twirling  your  walking- 
stick,  and  expanding  your  lungs,  and  humming  a  carefree 
song.  You  said  to  yourself :  "  This  is  the  country  in  which 
they  overthrew  a  rigid  military  system  and  an  arrogant 
autocracy.  This  is  the  city  where  you  can  paint  what  you 
like,  act  what  you  like.  This  is  Freedom's  city ;  it  was  here, 
surely,  where  they  razed  the  Bastille  to  the  ground,  only  its 
real  name  doubtless,  was  Das  Grosse  Bastilhaus." 

And  then  somebody  put  a  match  to  the  Reichstag.  And  the 
least  consequence  of  that  jolly  little  act  of  arson  was  that  I 
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went  to  Paris.  And  there,  I  repeat,  I  saw  a  chestnut-tree 
deliver  itself  from  tyranny.  I  saw  it  raise  high  the  banners 
of  freedom.  I  said  to  myself :  "  Ungrateful  that  I  am  !  How 
can  1  have  forgotten !  The  Bastille  is  in  Paris  !  The  French 
Revolution  was  achieved  in  France  !  " 

I  must  say  I  didn't  spend  quite  all  my  time  writing  at  my 
table,  or  watching  the  leaves  of  the  chestnut-tree  unfold.  I 
did  the  things  I  had  always  done  before.  I  went  out  for  a  walk 
occasionally,  by  the  Seine,  or  among  the  nursemaids  and  silver 
birches  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  I  sat  down  at  a  cafe  now  and 
again,  and  ordered  a  vermouth-cassis.  And  my  nostrils  sniffed 
with  delight  the  odour  of  Freedom,  which  henceforth  will  be 
indissociable  for  me  from  the  odour  of  chestnut  leaves  in  the 
warm  sun. 

I  mean  that  people  looked  free,  felt  free,  and  spoke  freely. 
They  did  all  these  things,  I  realized,  because  Freedom  had 
become  part  of  their  blood,  because  it  was  precisely  in  this 
country  and  in  no  other,  that  the  world's  greatest  revolution 
had  broken  out  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  it  charmed  me  to  see  the  woman  of  society  wearing 
the  revolutionary  vivandiere1  s  hat  on  her  smart  little  head,  by 
one  of  those  deep-rooted  impulses  of  fashion  by  which  it 
subconsciously  identifies  itself  in  certain  crises  with  certain 
profound  spiritual  impulses. 

The  point  was  that  you  were  free  to  say  everything  you 
wanted  to  say  in  French,  or  Italian,  or  English,  or  Danish,  or 
whatever  language  came  freely  to  you.  You  could  say  it  in 
German,  too.  And  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  were 
saying  it  in  German.  On  the  Grands  Boulevards,  in  Mont- 
parnasse,  at  the  Pare  Monceau,  you  seemed  to  hear  more 
German  than  French.  And  it  wasn't  only  the  refugees 
who  were  talking  German.  It  was  the  straightforward 
German  visitors,  agents,  magnates,  film  stars — prosperous 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  in  no  way  sought  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  somewhat  energetic  performances  of 
their  government,  which  were  being  reported  from  day  to 
day  in  all  the  newspapers.  Their  compatriots  were  occupying 
dismantled  forts  on  the  Rhine  and  singing  quite  violent  songs 
during  the  process.  Now  and  again  a  Frenchman  was  beaten 
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up,  or  actually  thrown  into  prison,  merely  because  he  was 
talking  French — even  though  his  passport  was  thoroughly 
in  order. 

Yet  these  Frenchmen  in  Paris  never  betrayed  any  resentment 
by  a  glance  or  a  gesture.  They  could  not  help  demonstrating 
that  in  their  own  country,  a  man  or  a  woman  shall  be  free  to 
be  wholly  himself.  A  man  was  even  free  to  have  temperament, 
to  have  intelligence,  which  was  not  always  the  case  in  my 
native  country.  They  did  not  mind  wearing  their  brains 
upon  their  sleeves,  not  even  plumbers,  not  even  statesmen. 
They  thought  in  all  classes  of  society  that  affairs  of  the  in- 
telligence, like  books,  music,  the  theatre,  are  things  worthy 
of  discussion  not  merely  in  sound-proof  colleges  but  over  an 
occasional  bock  at  the  corner  of  the  boulevard.  I  went  to  a 
tiny  little  workman's  eating-place  one  night,  in  a  purely 
proletarian  corner  of  Paris — over  by  the  Cirque  d'Hiver.  I 
am  not  going  to  dilate  on  the  quality  of  the  food — on  the  fact 
that  for  just  over  a  shilling  I  got  three  courses  of  such  gastro- 
nomic virtue  that  I  felt  like  writing  a  sonnet  sequence  to  each 
of  them.  Food  and  the  preparation  of  it,  as  we  all  know,  are 
to  them  strictly  intellectual  matters — not  matters  of  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  a  gas-stove. 

But  the  naked  and  unashamed  way  in  which  those  collarless 
workmen,  turning  from  the  German  theme,  discussed  the 
latest  elections  to  the  literary  academies  and  certain  abstruse 
questions  of  etymology,  made  my  English  face  mantle  with 
shame.  When  a  horny-handed  mechanic  quoted  Miiller  on 
certain  early  Gothic  roots,  I  hid  my  face  in  the  table-napkin 
they  had  not  served  me  with.  It  was,  veritably  it  was,  indecent. 

Another  night  I  went  on  a  bus.  A  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  were  sitting  in  the  back  of  that  bus.  It  was  not  a  nice 
bus,  but  they  were  a  very  nice  young  man  and  woman.  They 
were  making  love  to  each  other,  with  that  strange  combination 
of  innocence  with  adroitness  which  is  the  unique  endowment 
of  French  lovers.  In  Germany,  even  before  the  events  of  that 
spring,  the  couple  would  have  been  asked  if  they  had  been  to 
the  Town  Hall  to  get  an  Erlaubnis  for  kissing  each  other  in 
public.  Now,  they  would  have  stood  in  serious  danger  of 
being  carted  off  to  a  concentration  camp.  According  to  the 
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New  Dispensation,  Woman  had  no  place  in  the  law  court, 
in  the  office,  in  the  university.  There  was  no  place  like  Home 
for  her.  There  was  no  place  but  Home  for  her.  There  she 
could  stir  the  soup.  She  could  have  babies. 

If  that  had  been  an  English  bus,  nothing  drastic  would 
have  happened  to  the  young  couple.  But  we  would  all  have 
blushed  violently,  and  looked  the  other  way — at  the  same  time, 
somewhat  illogically,  pretending  that  nothing  was  going  on  at 
all.  But  this  was  Paris,  where  the  Bastille  fell.  And  over- 
coming my  temptation  to  be  shocked  and  uncomfortable,  I 
looked  at  the  young  people  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 
There  was  nothing  vulgar  or  unassthetic  in  their  behaviour. 
They  were  behaving  like  people  who  would  allow  other 
people,  and  expected  to  be  allowed  themselves,  to  be  free, 
to  be  free,  as  my  chestnut  tree  was  allowed  to  be  free,  to  put 
forth  its  leaf  and  blossom. 

That  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  merchants  who 
sell  their  wares  in  this  street  or  in  that  street,  combine  to 
organize  a  fair.  They  make  their  street  gay  with  bunting  and 
paintings  on  the  walls,  and  life-size  papier  mache  figures 
leaning  from  the  roofs  and  looking  out  of  windows.  The 
merchants,  themselves,  put  on  funny  noses  and  beards  and 
masks  and  comic  hats.  And  they  blow  striped  trumpets  and 
there  is  a  great  swilling  of  ice-cream  and  cracking  of  monkey- 
nuts.  And  everybody  buys  a  lot  more  than  they  would 
normally.  But  that  is  quite  definitely  not  the  point  they  are 
after.  They  ask,  these  grave  merchants,  for  the  freedom  to 
be  very  young  and  very  silly  again.  And  they  get  it.  And 
the  hurdy-gurdies  play  all  day  and  all  night,  celebrating  the 
triumph  of  Folly  and  Freedom,  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille. 


in 

I  finished  Five  Silver  Daughters,  there  in  the  Lord  Byron 
Hotel,  under  the  benediction  of  the  chestnut-tree.  The  finish 
involved  my  most  frantic  debauchery  of  work.  I  had  brought 
Magnolia  Street  to  its  end  in  an  anguish  of  uninterrupted 
composition  that  went  on  for  twenty-four  hours.  Five  Silver 
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Daughters  went  two  days  worse.  Three  days  of  it,  two  nights 
of  it !  Never  again,  please  God,  never  again !  Without 
taking  the  clothes  off,  without  a  single  square  meal !  A 
sequence  of  sandwiches,  illimitable  pots  of  China  tea  with 
lemon  !  Why,  why  ?  Nobody  was  waiting  for  the  stuff, 
chewing  with  impatience  his  upper  lip.  The  forehead 
simmered  and  seethed  with  headache.  It  was  hell  to  go  on, 
it  was  worse  hell  to  stop.  The  hounds  were  pursuing,  the 
room  was  full  of  their  baying  and  belling,  their  breath  was 
hot  on  my  heels. 

Why  ?  I  ask.  In  me,  at  least,  a  Bastille  still  stood  four- 
square. Each  novel  is  a  thraldom,  from  which  only  the  day  of 
publication  releases  me.  It  is  an  emancipation  from  a  thraldom 
at  once  imperious  and  fine-meshed.  When  does  it  first  declare 
itself,  when  first  bind  the  hapless  author  ?  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, from  the  moment  of  the  genesis  of  the  novel.  Should 
1  say  "  ingemination,"  "  insemination  "  ?  I  don't  know. 
The  union  of  the  male  and  female  elements  takes  place  under 
the  thick  skull.  They  may  have  been  wooing  each  other 
secretly  for  quite  a  long  time,  but  when  they  get  together  I 
know  all  about  it.  There's  a  sudden,  entirely  unmistakable, 
crackling  in  the  scalp  above  the  nape  of  the  neck.  And  the 
Novel  is  Born.  All  the  rest  is  midwifery,  according  to  the 
complexity,  or  subtlety,  or  lack  of  them,  of  the  achieved 
creature.  So  the  thraldom  begins.  First  the  slowly  emerging 
characters  make  an  errand-boy  of  you,  or  a  charwoman.  That 
goes  on  till  the  first  moment  you  put  your  pen  to  paper.  It 
may  go  on  for  months,  or  years,  according  to  the  type  of 
novel  it's  going  to  be.  Then  the  first  word  is  written,  the  first 
chapter,  the  first  few  chapters.  I  think  that's  the  time  when 
you  feel  the  thraldom  most  imperious,  as  a  babe-in-arms 
claims  the  attention  of  its  parents  far  more  savagely  than  the 
same  lady  or  gentleman,  grown  up  and  standing  on  its  own 
feet.  You  have  a  twofold  responsibility.  This  little  quiver 
of  papers  is  nothing  now.  Some  day,  with  the  other  pertinent 
pages  added  to  it,  it  will  be,  or  may  be,  a  thing  with  shape, 
with  validity.  It's  up  to  you  to  give  them  their  chance,  up 
to  you  not  to  be  lazy,  not  to  die,  not  to  accept  a  Hollywood 
contract. 
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So  there  are  the  characters  suspended  in  that  limbo.  I  don't 
by  any  means  say  that  they  are  going  to  be  real  characters 
(in  the  sense  in  which  fictional  characters  can  be  real)  when 
you've  put  Finis  to  the  last  page  of  the  last  chapter.  I  think, 
in  fact,  at  some  moment  difficult  to  establish,  the  characters 
will  have  attained  their  special  reality  some  time  before  the 
book  is  finished.  But  hardly  in  those  early  pathetic  chapters 
which  are  my  theme  for  the  moment,  unless  you're  the  grand 
sort  of  writer  who  can  scarcely  give  a  paragraph  to  Miss 
Smith,  without  getting  her  to  step  three  dimensionally  out 
of  the  manuscript,  pale  nose-tip,  mesh  handbag,  laddered 
stocking,  and  all. 

There  they  are,  I  say,  those  characters,  waiting  in  the 
shadows,  waiting  on  you.  Why  don't  you  get  on  with  it  ? 
You  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  they're  all  about,  even  at  this 
stage,  though  it  may  be  only  a  fair  idea.  They  might  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  Tom  Whitstable  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
young  man  they  want  to  have  any  truck  with,  and  Cleethorpes 
is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  place  they  want  to  go  to  for  a  honey- 
moon. And  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it  at  all  then, 
except  to  go  back  again  to  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  and 
pitchfork  the  recalcitrant  character  out  of  the  way.  But  there 
isn't  any  going  back.  You've  got  to  give  in,  and  make  the 
best  of  it. 

I  have  mentioned  my  book,  The  Miracle  Boy.  Nobody's  read 
it.  A  couple  of  hundred  copies  were  sold,  and  the  rest  of  the 
edition  was  pulped.  I  say  it's  the  best  novel  I  ever  wrote, 
because  I  didn't  write  it,  or  precious  little  of  it.  It  sounds 
rather  spooky,  and  it  is.  It's  a  tale  of  a  possession  and  I  was 
possessed,  writing  it.  The  book  is  all  about  a  Tirolese  peasant 
boy  named  Hugo,  of  whom  the  dwellers  in  his  valley  say  he 
works  miracles.  Some  say  he  does  it  because  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  in  him,  other  because  the  demon  of  those  dark 
aboriginal  forests  is  in  him.  Anyhow,  he  does.  They  kill 
him.  And  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  felt  his  death  more  keenly  than 
I  felt  the  death  of  my  mother,  and  she  died  when  I  was  very 
young  and  sensitive.  Or  the  death  of  my  young  brother, 
who  was  knocked  on  the  head  on  the  first  day  of  the  Big 
German  Push,  in  April,  1918. 
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Well,  why  ?  Is  it  because  I  was  both  father  and  mother  to 
Hugo  ?  For,  delve  deep  as  I  can  into  my  experience,  I  don't 
know  any  creature  who  might  have  suggested  him  to  me,  a 
thing  I  cannot  say  regarding  scores  of  the  characters  I've 
jockeyed  into  existence  between  the  covers  of  a  book.  Is  it 
because  of  that  ?  Or  is  even  the  parental  relationship  too 
gross  and  palpable  ?  It  beats  me.  The  death  of  Hugo  remains 
the  most  tragic  of  my  bereavements. 

I'm  trying  to  suggest  the  hold  which  his  "  fabricated " 
characters  may  exercise  on  a  writer.  I'll  give  another  instance, 
rather  dramatic,  almost  a  little  comic.  I  mentioned  earlier 
the  novel,  Day  of  Atonement.  It  is  a  sort  of  analogue  to  the 
Christ  story.  (Yes,  once  again,  I  realize  at  this  moment 
clearly  for  the  first  time  how  the  theme  possessed,  and  possesses 
me.)  A  young  Jewish  carpenter,  Eli  by  name,  becomes 
converted  to  Christianity.  There  is  a  Judas  in  the  tale,  one 
Dowid  Pollock,  a  tailor  from  a  sweating-den,  a  shaggy 
intellectual.  The  Betrayal  takes  place.  Pollock  finds  it 
impossible  not  to  do  as  his  exemplar  did  before  him.  He  lets 
himself  in  to  the  sweating-den  by  the  pitchy  banks  of  the 
Mitchen  River.  He  climbs  the  rickety  stairs,  pushing  aside 
the  swathes  of  wall-paper  flapping  loose  from  the  wall.  He 
enters  the  stock-room,  removes  the  rope  from  a  bale  of  goods, 
ties  the  rope  round  his  throat,  ties  the  other  end  round  a  beam. 
Then  he  kicks  from  under  him  the  chair  on  which  he  has  been 
standing.  He  starts  dancing  his  vain  dance,  his  feet  dangling 
in  mid-air. 

I  had  written  as  far  as  that.  Suddenly  a  quite  unmeasurable 
fatigue  descended  on  me.  I  had  been  writing  without  interrup- 
tion for  twelve  hours.  That  was  enough  of  that.  I  dragged 
myself  over  to  the  couch  by  the  further  wall,  without  undressing, 
threw  myself  upon  it,  and  fell  immediately  into  jet-black  sleep. 

I  don't  know  how  much  later  it  was  when  I  became  con- 
scious that  I  was  awake.  It  may  have  been  an  hour  later,  it 
may  have  been  three  hours.  But  I  knew  I  was  not  merely 
conscious.  I  was  strangling.  My  kneecaps  were  twitching, 
the  soles  of  my  feet  smarting.  I  managed  to  pull  myself  from 
the  couch  and  staggered  over  to  the  desk.  I  took  hold  of  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  on  it  Chapter  Five,  or  Chapter 
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Six,  or  whatever  it  was.  Then  I  wrote  a  single  paragraph, 
not  more  than  that.  But  it  related  to  an  episode  which  happened 
a  fortnight  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
In  other  words,  somebody  had  found  Dowid  Pollock.  They 
had  cut  him  down.  His  feet  were  no  longer  dancing  in  mid- 
air. I  went  back  to  the  couch,  fell  at  once  into  easy  sleep,  and 
slept  the  clock  round.  I  was  no  longer  Dowid  Pollock.  I  was 
myself,  for  whatever  that  was  worth.  It  was  all  right.  Things 
slacken  up  in  the  middle  stages  of  a  novel.  The  characters  get 
more  confident  that  they're  going  to  be  given  their  chance, 
they're  going  to  break  through  and  get  somewhere.  The  pressure 
intensifies  towards  the  end.  The  forehead  simmers  and  seethes 
with  headache.  It's  hell  to  go  on,  it's  worse  hell  to  stop.  (I'm 
back  again  in  Paris,  in  fact ;  I'm  writing  Five  Silver  Daughters.} 
Three  days  of  it,  as  I  said,  two  nights  of  it !  7  was  in  thrall. 
That's  the  point.  It  seemed  tremendously  important  I  should 
get  the  thing  down  before  something  stopped  it — it  seemed  of 
importance  not  only  to  me  myself,  but  to  the  whole  wide 
world. 

Then  that  ridiculous  final  moment  comes.  It's  like  that 
sickening  swoop  with  which  you  come  down  in  a  swing  from 
the  top,  the  blue  high  top,  of  the  sky.  Yet  you  go  up  again 
in  a  swing,  and,  when  the  last  word  of  the  last  chapter  of  a 
novel  is  written,  you  think  you  will  never  come  up  again 
— never,  never.  It's  all  so  footling,  so  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
before  all  those  prodigies  of  eye-strain  and  headache.  Some 
car  or  other  hoots  as  it  approaches  the  corner.  There's  the 
clatter  of  a  tray  somewhere.  Someone  has  turned  on  a 
tap. 

Well,  there  it  is.  The  thing's  finished.  But  is  it  ?  Oh,  no. 
You  revise  manuscript,  you  revise  typescript,  you  revise  proof. 
There  comes  a  time  when  long  passages  mean  exactly  nothing 
to  you,  you've  seen  them  so  sickeningly  often.  Like  saying 
"  table "  to  yourself,  or  "  Salford,"  time  and  time  again. 
The  time  comes  when  it  might  as  well  be  "  ba-ba-ba."  At 
last  it's  bound  in  stiff  covers.  At  last  it's  got  its  dust  wrappers 
on.  From  that  moment,  logically,  it's  all  over.  You're  done 
for.  Are  you,  in  fact,  legally  entitled  to  withdraw  it  in  a 
sudden  blinding  realkation  that  it's  a  bad  book,  that  very 
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book  which  your  critics  have  been  tremendously  yearning 
for,  the  book  which  shows  you  up  for  the  faux  bon  you  are, 
the  flash-in-the-pan  you  are  ?  Or  in  a  sudden  realization  that 
it's  a  deleterious  book,  and  woe  on  any  guileless  maiden  that 
takes  the  book  in  hand  .  .  .  better  were  it  that  her  father 
carried  to  her  lips  a  phial  of  strychnine  .  .  .  can  you  withdraw 
it  then? 

I  don't  know.  That's  a  purely  technical  matter,  and  can 
be  decided  by  reference  to  the  contract  drawn  up  and  hiding 
out  in  some  pigeon-hole  somewhere.  Yet  the  fact  remains, 
even  in  these  last  stages,  the  author  feels,  though  illusorily, 
he  still  has  some  share  of  control  in  the  book's  destinies. 
Actually,  by  the  day  of  publication,  the  reviewers  have  read 
the  stuff,  the  booksellers  have  given  their  orders,  the  die  is 
pretty  well  cast  (excepting  in  the  rare  and  wistfully-dreamed-of 
case  of  the  Best  Seller,  which  is  exempt  from  all  normal 
conjunctions  of  praise  and  commerce). 

Then  the  Day  comes.  Then  hoop-la,  the  bonnet  over  the 
windmill !  The  thraldom  is  dissolved,  the  witchery  exorcized  ! 
Blow  again,  dear  wind  in  the  chestnut-tree  !  And  you,  dear 
merchants  of  the  rue  de  la  Gaite,  put  on  your  funny  noses 
and  beards  and  comic  hats.  Blow,  please,  your  striped 
trumpets  !  The  Bastille  is  fallen  again  ! 


IV 

In  1934  I  found  myself  in  a  foreign  country  which  in  many 
ways  I  found  stranger  than  most  of  those  I  had  wandered  in. 
I  found  myself  in  the  theatre.  On  Thursday,  March  8, 
Charles  B.  Cochran  staged  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  a  version 
of  Magnolia  Street,  as  dramatized  by  A.  R.  Rawlinson  and 
myself. 

The  play  was  a  failure,  for  it  ran  only  four  and  a  half  weeks. 
Its  reception  had,  on  the  whole,  been  cordial,  but  it  did  not 
attract  the  public.  At  all  events,  it  did  not  attract  a  public 
large  enough  to  pay  for  a  production  which  cost  some  two 
thousand  pounds  a  week  to  run,  with  its  fifty  speaking  parts, 
not  to  mention  its  crowd  of  extras,  and  its  regiment  of  stage 
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hands.  Its  audiences  would  have  filled  a  smaller  theatre 
handsomely.  But  that  was  no  help  at  all.  It  had  to  fill  the 
Adelphi  Theatre. 

Why  did  the  play  fail  ?  It  don't  think  it  was  because  of 
the  dramatization.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  was  fairly 
dexterous.  It  may  have  been  a  dull  play,  of  course.  There 
were  a  number  of  people  who  had  no  doubts  on  that  score. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  people  thought  it  was  exciting. 
The  audience  usually  insisted  on  half  a  dozen  curtains,  or 
more,  if  that  is  any  criterion. 

No.  I  think  the  play  failed  for  a  reason  unconnected  with 
its  essential  merits  or  demerits.  It  failed  for  the  reason  that 
a  planetary  success  like  A.biis  Irish  Rose  would  have  failed, 
if  it  had  been  produced  after  the  accession  of  Hitler  to  the 
centre  of  the  world-stage.  Before  Hitler,  the  Jewish  theme  was 
a  theme  like  any  other.  It  was  of  the  stuff  of  entertainment, 
whether  in  the  form  of  fiction,  or  drama,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  After  Hitler,  it  was  no  longer  entertainment,  it  was 
politics,  it  was  acrimony.  I  believe  that  the  novel,  Magnolia 
Street ;  would  have  been  no  more  of  a  success  than  the  play 
was,  if  it  had  been  produced  after  the  Reichstag  fire.  I  believe 
the  same  of  the  novel,  Jew  Suss,  of  such  plays  as  Welcome 
Stranger,  Potash  and  Perlmutter,  The  Cohens  and  the  Kellys.  The 
Jewish  thing  could  not  be  funny  any  more.  It  was  not  even 
tolerable  any  more.  To  the  Jew,  it  was  a  dismay.  To  the 
Gentile  it  was  a  reproach  or  an  incitement,  and,  ultimately, 
excepting  to  fanatics  on  this  side  or  that,  a  bore  ...  a  nerve- 
racking  bore.  It  ceased  to  be  a  bore  during  swift  periods  of 
headline  excitement,  the  Palestine  troubles,  the  shooting  of 
vom  Rath  and  the  hideous  pogroms  that  followed  it.  Then 
it  became  a  bore  again. 

So  the  play,  Magnolia  Street,  failed.  My  entry  into  the 
world  of  the  theatre  had  excited  and  delighted  me.  But  I 
knew  the  whole  time  I  did  not  belong  there.  I  had  never  felt 
things  as  a  dramatist  must.  Two  earlier  novels,  The  Miracle 
Boy,  and  Give  Up  Your  Levers,  had  been  drama  tized,  with  my 
co-operation,  but  the  impulse  towards  dramatization  had  not 
come  from  me,  but  from  my  collaborators.  The  dramatist's 
limitations  had  always  dismayed  me.  It  was  a  constriction 
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that  irked  me  greatly  that  I  must  limit  the  number  of  characters 
I  might  take  an  interest  in  to  the  number  that  might  assemble 
without  crowding  in  the  small  confines  of  a  theatre-stage ; 
but  more,  it  seemed  wildly  beyond  my  contriving  that  they 
should  attain  the  crises  of  their  history  within  the  arbitrary 
square  of  those  three  walls  edged  by  the  fourth  wall  of  foot- 
lights. It  seemed  to  me  that,  as  a  novelist,  or  at  least  my  sort 
of  novelist,  I  was  just  as  much  interested  in  the  things  that 
happened  off  the  stage  and  in  between  the  acts  as  in  the  things 
that  happened  on  the  stage  and  during  the  acts.  It  might  be 
stated  that  a  novelist  is  interested  chiefly  in  processes,  a 
dramatist  in  climaxes,  though,  of  course,  each  is  interested  in 
both  in  varying  degrees.  He  is  often  as  much  interested,  or 
nearly  as  much,  in  the  landscape  against  which  his  characters 
are  set  as  in  the  characters  themselves  ;  he  is  perpetually 
explaining  the  influences  they  respectively  exert  upon  each 
other.  To  the  dramatist,  excepting  the  rare  dramatists  of 
atmosphere  like  Maeterlinck  and  Lenormand,  the  background 
is  subsidiary.  The  mountain  and  the  town  are  equally  reduced 
to  a  few  yards  of  painted  backcloth,  dawn  and  sunset  are  the 
concern  of  the  lighting-man. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  happy  fact  that  there  are  certain  novelists 
who  can  switch  off  within  themselves  those  faculties  wherewith 
they  conceive  their  characters  and  situations  developing 
novelistically.  They  can  function  at  least  as  successfully  as 
dramatists  (Galsworthy,  Maugham,  Clemence  Dane,  Priestley). 
I  think  it  can  be  stated,  too,  that  most  novelists  have  at  some 
time  in  their  career,  if  not  perpetually,  a  hankering  after  the 
theatre.  They  often  see  their  novels  flower  into  a  close-packed 
scene  of  climax  which  could  be  transferred  almost  without 
change  to  the  boards.  It  occurs  to  them  that  with  a  little 
schooling  they,  too,  might  cut  their  novelistic  cackle  short 
and  come  clean  through  to  the  theatrical  'osses.  Then, 
further,  the  novelist's  desk  is  at  best  a  fine  and  private  place, 
society  is  notably  lacking.  The  theatre  is  a  grand  jamboree, 
with  its  affectionate  "  yes,  darlings,"  "  no,  darlings,"  deliciously 
matey.  The  published  book  may  be  a  good  job  typographically, 
but  does  that  make  it  less  an  inert  wad  of  wood-pulp  compared 
with  the  performed  play,  the  first  night,  the  celebrities,  the 
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foyer,   the   telegrams,   and   always   the   honey-sweet   "  yes, 
darlings,  yes,  darlings,  yes,  darlings." 

Well,  I  had  some  of  it,  and  it  was  pleasant.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  a  foreign  country,  as  I  realized  during  my  sojourn 
there,  and  I  felt  it  was  up  to  me  to  make  the  most  of  it  while 
I  was  there,  for  I  would  not  linger  long. 

I  chiefly  remember  the  dramatization  of  Magnolia  Street  as 
a  complete  emotional  experience  made  vital  by  the  human 
contacts  it  involved  for  me — the  incomparable  impresario, 
C.  B.  Cochran ;  my  collaborator,  A.  R.  Rawlinson,  "  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street,"  who  helped  me,  on  my  side,  to 
show  well  with  what  sympathy  the  "  two  sides  of  the  street  " 
may  work  together ;  the  director,  Komisarjevsky,  who,  as 
he  manipulated  his  actors  and  actresses,  gave  me  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  pleasure  as  the  spectacle  of  Toscanini  manipulating 
his  oboes  and  violins  ;  the  actors  and  actresses  themselves  ; 
the  stage-manager  and  assistant  stage-manager,  the  carpenters, 
the  scene-shifters,  the  call-boys,  the  dressers,  the  stage-door 
keeper. 

It  was,  I  say,  a  major  emotional  experience,  like  a  love- 
affair.  And  this  is  the  paradox  of  it.  Though  I  witnessed  the 
mechanics  of  every  phase,  from  the  way  the  revolving  stage 
revolved,  the  way  the  battens  produced  a  simulacrum  of  dawn 
or  sunset,  to  the  way  in  which  an  actress  like  Laura  Wright, 
as  Mrs.  Derricks,  an  actor  like  George  Devine,  as  Mr.  Poyser, 
with  costume  and  make-up,  converted  themselves  into  creatures 
inconceivably  unlike  their  real  selves — the  paradox  is  this — 
that  I  found  the  theatre  a  place  more  unreal,  more  enchanted, 
than  it  ever  was  for  me  before,  even  when  I  sat  high  up  in 
the  sixpenny  gods  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Manchester,  and 
gazed  goggle-eyed  across  the  footlights  into  fairy-land. 

I  remember  being  asked  what  was  the  relationship  between 
the  mental  pictures  of  the  Magnolians  hung  up,  so  to  speak, 
on  my  skull's  grey  wall-spaces  and  the  three-dimensional 
pageantry  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  This  is  how  I  worked  it 
out. 

An  author  has  three  sorts  of  relationship  to  the  characters 
who  make  up  his  finished  work.  Some  are  "  portraits."  The 
author  remembers  people  like  these,  and  this  (he  believes)  is 
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the  way  they  behaved  in  a  story  he  is  repeating,  or  would 
behave,  if  involved  in  such  a  story  as  the  author  is  inventing. 
To  quote  my  own  work,  my  first  novel,  Forward  from  Babylon, 
dealt  almost  entirely  with  such  "  portraits  " — as  first  novels 
have  a  habit  of  doing. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  author's  scale  are  those  characters 
who  are  "  creations."  To  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  author 
cannot  remember  that  he  has  met,  or  read,  or  heard  of, 
characters  like  those  he  presents — like  those  I,  for  instance, 
presented  in  The  Miracle  Boj. 

Then  there  is  a  third,  an  intermediate  type  of  character,  and 
I  think  most  characters  in  fiction  and  drama  belong  to  this 
category.  The  author  remembers  a  person  dimly  or  vividly. 
That  person  is  his  point  of  departure.  Sometimes  the  journey 
is  such  a  long  one  that  the  initial  person  is  almost  completely 
transformed  by  the  end  of  it,  so  that  it  requires  an  act  of  hard 
thinking  backward  on  the  author's  part  to  remember  what  the 
person  was  like  when  he  started. 

Magnolia  Street  is  inhabited  by  members  of  all  these  cate- 
gories. Some  crooned  over  my  infant  cradle.  Some  I  never 
met  on  sea  or  land,  at  all  events  before  I  wrote  the  book, 
though  I  have,  in  an  almost  nightmarish  way,  met  some  of 
them  since  I  finished  it.  Some  crossed  my  line  of  sight  for  a 
brief  moment — till  I  saw  them  again  with  a  sudden  shock  of 
astonishment,  winking  at  me  out  of  the  pages  of  my  printed 
book,  or,  two  years  later,  loving,  hating,  whispering,  shouting 
beyond  the  foot-lights  of  the  Adelphi. 

I  mean  it  quite  literally  when  I  say  some  of  these  Magnolians 
crooned  over  my  cradle.  There  was  Mr.  Billig,  for  instance, 
the  marriage-broker.  He  chanted  "  Ram-bam-bam  "  over 
me,  three  decades  ago,  with  exactly  the  same  intonation  as 
Wolf  Silverberg,  when  he  chanted  "  Ram-bam-bam  "  over 
the  baby  in  the  perambulator  which  one  of  Miss  Italia 
Conti's  Very  Young  Ladies  wheeled  so  maternally  on  to  the 
stage. 

I  remembered  very  vividly  how,  though  he  tried  to  worm  his 
way  into  my  affections  with  bags  of  sweets,  my  innate  sense 
of  character  made  me  howl  as  soon  as  he  approached  my  cradle. 
My  infant  nose  divined  the  unctuousness  and  essential  villainy 
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of  the  man.  And  there  was  something  uncanny,  something 
that  almost  made  my  blood  run  cold,  in  the  spectacle  of  Wolf 
Silverberg  resurrecting  the  old  scoundrel  from  the  tomb,  to 
the  very  shrug  of  his  shoulder  and  the  least  lift  of  his  eyebrow. 
I  will  take  another  character  who  is  a  complete  "  creation," 
so  far  as  I  am  consciously  aware.  I  mean  the  young  cabinet- 
maker, Bennie  Edelman,  who  saves  a  little  Gentile  boy  from 
drowning,  and  thus  brings  the  two  sides  of  the  street 
together  in  a  short-lived  how  d'you  do  of  fraternal  merry- 
making. 

I  say  I  never  had  an  initial  physical  image  on  which  to  tack 
Bennie  Edelman.  For  that  reason,  though  I  have  always 
been  perfectly  clear  as  to  his  character,  I  have  never 
been  certain  what  he  looked  like.  He  had  a  hundred 
different  faces  for  me  in  the  pre-Cochran  history  of  Magnolia 
Street. 

In  the  stage  play  the  part  was  taken  by  Anthony  Quayle, 
who  is  by  no  means  a  cabinet-maker,  who  was  educated,  not 
at  a  Magnolian  board  school,  but  at  one  of  those  patrician 
public  schools  which  so  impressed  Mr.  Billig.  Yet  for  me 
he  completely  banished  the  hundred  Bennie  Edelman  shadows 
when  he  concentrated  them  into  a  single  outline,  and  endowed 
that  outline  with  flesh  and  blood. 

I  looked  up  from  the  spectacle  of  the  Magnolians  as  they 
marched  in  rows  of  printed  type  across  the  page,  to  the 
spectacle  of  them  as  they  whispered  their  secrecies  or  pro- 
claimed their  public  passions.  In  a  sense  it  was  a  natural 
blossoming  upward  out  of  the  page.  In  another  sense,  there 
was  no  member  of  the  audience  who  could  have  found  the 
experience  so  new  and  strange. 


The  theatre  was  in  1934.  The  following  year  I  went  to 
Spain  to  get  something  out  of  my  system.  The  thing  had 
happened  to  me  while  I  was  a  small  boy  at  the  Southall  Street 
Elementary  School  in  Manchester.  Another  small  boy  had 
run  after  me  all  the  way  down  Southall  Street  into  Bury  New 
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Road,  where  I  took  refuge  in  Moishele's  grocery  shop.  That 
was  all  that  had  happened  to  me.  But  it  was  an  abiding 
nightmare.  I  had  to  get  it  out  of  my  system,  as,  in  Forward 
from  Babylon,  I  had  to  get  out  of  my  system  the  nightmare  of 
my  mother's  funeral.  So  I  went  to  Spain,  to  Barcelona,  and 
wrote  The  Pursuer. 

I  had  already  got  my  aeroplane  tickets,  when  I  casually 
mentioned  to  a  friend  I  was  going  to  Barcelona. 

"  Barcelona  ?  "  he  asked.  He  looked  at  me  sadly,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Barcelona  !  "  I  repeated  a  little  defiantly,  and  with  a  little 
trepidation,  too,  maybe. 

"  Well,  good-bye,"  he  said. 

"  Why  good-bye  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  the  place  is  going  to  go  up  in  smoke  in 
a  day  or  two  ?  There  mayn't  be  any  Barcelona  at  all  by  the 
time  you  get  there.  It  isn't  as  if  there's  just  one  revolution  due 
to  break  out.  There's  the  Catalan  revolution  against  the 
Central  Executive  in  Madrid,  then  there's  the  Communists, 
the  Anarchists,  the  Syndicalists.  No  private  car  has  dared  to 
trust  itself  outside  its  garage  for  weeks.  The  taxis  aren't  too 
confident,  either.  I  should  take  some  iron  rations,  if  I  were 
you " 

He  went  on  like  that  for  some  time.  But,  as  I  said,  I  had 
already  got  my  aeroplane  tickets,  and  it  would  be  a  picturesque 
death  to  die,  anyway.  And  I  might  as  well  die  as  not  write 
that  book.  So  I  went. 

Flying  from  Toulouse  to  Barcelona,  I  was  glad  I  had  seen 
that  tremendous  dawn  thrust  from  peak  to  peak  along  the 
Pyrenees,  even  if  I  should  not  be  destined  to  see  anything 
much  more  in  the  way  of  a  sunset.  And  when  at  length  we 
were  circling  over  the  great  sea-city,  it  was  with  more  curiosity 
than  fear  that  I  looked  down  to  see  the  tiny  flickers  of  flame 
and  puffs  of  smoke  which  would  indicate  that  the  bombs 
had  already  started  exploding. 

But  Barcelona  wasn't  at  all  like  that,  in  those  dear  dead 
days  before  Franco.  I  found  it,  in  the  lovely  spring  weather, 
not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  but  one 
of  the  politest.  It  happened  that  my  arrival  coincided  with 
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the  celebrations  which  commemorated  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Republic.  But  so  exquisite 
and  effortless  is  the  Catalan  courtesy,  on  the  part  of  admiral 
and  chambermaid,  maitre  d' hotel,  and  shoeblack,  that  it  became 
possible  to  believe  that  all  this  ceremonial  of  flood-lit  palace, 
illuminated  fountain,  wagon-loads  of  flowers,  barouches 
creaking  with  civic  dignitaries,  was  a  natural  expression  of 
Barcelona's  pleasure  at  finding  you  her  guest. 

The  great  topic  of  conversation,  I  found,  was  not  the 
anarchist  theories  of  Kropotkin,  nor  the  sociological  theories 
of  Marx.  It  was — which  of  the  four  ladies  who  had  been 
elected  the  most  beautiful  "  Miss  "  in  the  four  constituent 
states  of  Catalonia — which  of  these  four  would  be  elected 
"Miss  Catalonia " to  take  her  place  alongside  of  "  Miss  Murcia," 
"  Miss  Andalucia,"  "  Miss  Aragon,"  the  Misses  chosen  by  all 
the  various  Spanish  provinces  to  form  the  enchanting  choir 
out  of  which  the  culminant  "  Miss  Espafia  "  would  at  length 
be  chosen. 

In  fact,  before  I  became  aware  of  the  burning  Catalonian 
question  of  the  hour,  the  four  Catalonian  "  Misses  "  came  in 
to  dinner  at  my  hotel.  Although  nobody  was  so  discourteous 
as  to  lower  a  fork  or  turn  a  head,  the  whole  atmosphere 
became  charged  with  a  grave  and  sombre  homage. 

They  were  attended  by  four  very  plain  and  elderly  duennas 
in  black  and  a  gentleman  in  a  dinner  jacket.  I  learned  sub- 
sequently he  was  a  journalist,  so  I  bore  him  no  malice.  After 
dinner  they  went  on  for  the  choosing  at  the  National  Palace, 
a  grandiose  and  even  magnificent  structure  which  was  put  up 
for  the  Great  Barcelona  Exhibition  of  1929.  An  enormous 
concourse  streamed  up  and  down  the  avenues  and  terraces 
and  stairways,  which  lead  up  to  the  Palace,  through  a  complex 
of  fountains  as  ingenious  and  ambitious  as  in  any  country. 
Every  sort  of  artificial  starlight  and  moonlight,  arctic  dawn 
and  tropic  sunset,  bathed  the  rising  and  falling,  the  contracting 
and  spreading  fountains,  bathed  them  and  broke  them  into 
films  of  spray. 

And  without  excitement  the  Catalan  multitudes  climbed  and 
descended  the  terraces,  discussing  the  Four  Misses  and  the 
latest  prowess  of  the  fifteen-year-old  matador,  Pepe  Buenvenida, 
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and  wasn't  El  Gallo  a  little  too  old  and  stiff  to  kill  his  bull 
with  that  easy  formality  he  had  taught  them  to  expect 
from  him.  And  it  was  at  length  announced  which  of  the 
Four  Misses  was  the  One  Miss  ;  and  the  announcement 
was  greeted  by  the  throwing  of  no  bombs  by  disappointed 
partisans. 

About  an  hour  or  so  later  1  happened  upon  a  small  square 
at  the  heart  of  a  network  of  alleys  near  the  port.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  was  a  recently  erected  platform  and  a  dozen 
men  or  more  were  lounging  about  mysteriously,  bearing  long 
dark  bundles  with  them  which  might,  or  might  not  have  been, 
disguised  arms.  Gradually  the  square  filled  with  people, 
young  folk  mainly.  They  talked  to  each  other  strangely  as 
they  emerged  from  corners  and  dark  doorways. 

My  pulse  quickened  a  little.  Is  there  going  to  be  shooting, 
after  all,  I  asked  myself,  and  turning  over  of  tramcars  and 
throwing  of  bombs  ?  I  am  glad  they  choose  this  hour  to  do 
it,  for  Barcelona  by  day  is  so  gracious  a  city.  The  men 
skulking  by  the  platform  ascended  it,  they  drew  their  instru- 
ments from  the  sheaths  that  contained  them.  The  young 
folk  came  in  nearer  from  the  doorways  and  corners.  The  men 
put  their  instruments  to  their  lips,  flutes  and  oboes  and 
clarinets.  They  broke  at  once  into  a  melody,  simple  and 
poignant,  and  came  back  to  it  again  and  again. 

The  young  men  and  women  took  hold  of  each  other's  hands, 
formed  into  rings  that  revolved  left  to  right,  right  to  left,  and 
again  left  to  right.  It  was  the  traditional  Catalan  dance  they 
call  the  "  Sardana."  There  was  no  tittering,  no  excitement. 
Everyone  suddenly  started  dancing  with  exactly  the  same 
spontaneity  as  those  others  started  dancing  in  Siegfried 
Sassoon's  poem.  The  melody  was  so  compelling  that  I  can 
hear  it  still  at  this  moment,  coming  clear  and  far  to  me  out  of 
the  alleys  of  Barcelona,  clearer  than  the  guns  and  bombs  of 
the  Betrayers,  clearer  than  the  raucous  hosannas  of  their 
triumph. 

I  ought  to  add  this.  Next  morning  on  the  Ramblas,  there 
was,  after  all,  an  explosion  of  bombs.  But  the  bombs  were 
made  out  of  carnations  and  roses  and  irises  and  tulips  and 
lilies  and  violets  and  marigolds.  There  was  a  prize  given  for 
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the  most  beautifully  arranged  flower-stall  on  the  Ramblas, 
and  all  that  heaped  scent  and  colour  exploded  in  glory  on 
nostril  and  ear. 

Yes,  it  was  bliss  to  be  alive  in  that  dawn  in  Spain.    But 
the  sun  was  to  set  again  before  it  had  climbed  far. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  1935  I  went  to  America.  The  journey 
was  not  to  Abyssinia  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  I  had  not  been 
to  either  of  those  places,  and  I  had  been  to  America.  Yet  I 
was  as  excited  about  going  to  America  as  if  they  were  going  to 
put  me  in  a  rocket  and  were  shooting  me  off  to  one  of  the  nearer 
planets. 

In  a  sense  that  was  the  sort  of  journey  I  was  making.  The 
America  I  had  last  visited  in  1929  was  almost  as  astronomically 
remote  from  the  country  I  was  going  to  now  as  Venus  from 
Mercury.  That  other  America  was  still  El  Dorado,  the  country 
of  the  Conquistadores.  It  was  still  the  land  of  their  dreams  to 
shaggy  peasants  from  Poland  and  little  sweated  tailors  from 
Manchester.  And  it  did  not  let  them  down.  When  you 
arrived  it  was  more  fantastic  than  your  wildest  imagination  of 
it.  The  streets  were  not  paved  with  gold,  because  gold  was 
too  humdrum  for  the  purpose.  Wealth  had  ceased  to  bear 
any  relation  to  its  own  basic  substances — the  amount  of  land 
under  tillage,  the  metals  in  the  mines,  the  fish  in  the  rivers.  It 
had  become  a  thing  bred  out  of  words  by  words,  so  that  it 
went  on  breeding  and  breeding  till  suddenly  the  Great  Silence 
fell  out  of  the  vociferous  heavens. 

It  was  not  the  War  that  checked  that  aureate  rhetoric.  The 
War  was  merely  a  side-show  which  proved  that  poor  old 
Europe  was  quite  incapable  of  solving  its  difficulties  without 
recourse  to  American  gold,  picturesquely  assisted  by  American 
gallantry.  The  War  added  one  more  story  to  their  Tower  of 
Babel,  which  kept  on  piling  up  and  up,  till  in  1929  the  whole 
thing  turned  topsy-turvy  and  stood  precariously  on  its  head, 
like  a  drunken  acrobat. 

No  city  will  ever  be  so  fantastic  again  as  the  New  York  of 
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those  incredibly  remote  days.  No  city  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  ever  so  rich  before,  not  even  Nineveh  or  Imperial 
Rome,  when  all  the  known  world  paid  tribute  to  them.  For, 
of  course,  not  even  New  York  was  so  rich  as  itself.  That 
wealth  was  largely  a  chimera.  It  was  something  as  insub- 
stantial as  a  bubble,  though  it  seemed  to  have  its  wealth  as 
deeply  rooted  in  the  tough  Manhattan  limestone  as  the  tallest 
of  her  skyscrapers. 

The.  wealth  of  New  York  and  of  all  America  was  the  most 
concentrated  act  of  self-hypnosis  the  human  species  has  ever 
achieved.  *'  I  am  rich,  you  are  rich,  he  and  she  are  rich," 
everybody  shouted  to  each  other  over  the  roar  of  the  subway 
and  whispered  in  the  pink-shaded  corners  of  the  speak- 
easies. The  financier  said  it  and  the  shoeblack  said  it,  the  judge 
and  the  gangster. 

The  consequence  was  that  everybody  was  rich,  just  about  as 
rich  as  everybody  was  poor,  when  the  Depression  came  and 
the  formula  was  changed  to  :  "I  am  poor,  you  are  poor,  he 
and  she  are  poor." 

Oh  yes,  everybody  was  rich  right  enough.  I  knew  a  lady 
on  Central  Park  Avenue  who  had  platinum  and  diamond 
bracelets  all  the  way  up  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder.  You 
couldn't  see  any  lady  for  platinum  and  diamond  bracelets. 
She  looked  less  like  a  lady  than  a  Cecil  de  Mille  crusader  in  a 
coat  of  armour.  She  sometimes  invited  me  to  cocktails.  She 
was  not  good  at  mixing  cocktails  with  all  those  bracelets  on, 
so  she  had  to  submit  her  butler  to  the  indignity  of  mixing 
cocktails.  She  was  terrified  of  that  butler  ;  he  was  an  English 
butler.  When  the  social  history  of  that  epoch  comes  to  be 
written,  it  will  be  found  that  American  society  was  much  more 
under  the  heel  of  its  English  butlers  than  of  its  gangsters  and 
racketeers.  Every  time  my  friend  had  a  visitor  she  had  to 
bribe  her  English  butler  not  to  give  notice.  I  saw  her  hand 
him  a  fifty-dollar  bill  that  evening,  in  the  hope  she  had  not 
irrevocably  hurt  his  feelings  by  asking  him  to  mix  a  cocktail. 
He  gave  notice  the  next  day. 

It  was  a  rich  America.  I  remember  apologetically  handing 
a  dollar-bill  to  a  cloak-room  attendant  at  one  of  the  big 
Fifth  Avenue  hotels.  He  had  done  no  more  than  house  a 
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trilby  hat  for  me  for  twenty  minutes.  "  Buddy  !  "  he  cried  to 
his  associate.  "  Bring  along  dat  poor  box,  will  yuh  ?  " 

No,  that  was  not  the  sort  of  America  I  was  going  back  to. 
It  was  not  an  America  where  the  dollar  counted  for  quite  so 
much  and  human  life  for  quite  so  little.  I  had  a  feeling  I 
should  not  meet  Rosario  again.  I  had  no  doubt  he  had  been 
bumped  off  by  one  of  his  competitors  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  or  the  "  G  Men  "  had  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
I  would  not  believe  that  the  "  G  Men  "  were  all  sound  and 
celluloid,  signifying  Hollywood. 

I  would  like  to  recall  Rosario,  who  was  a  typical  product 
of  that  Babylonian  epoch.  I  had  known  his  family  in  one  of 
the  ^Eolian  Islands  north  of  Sicily.  They  had  a  boat  and  used 
to  take  me  about  from  volcano  to  volcano.  Rosario  was  still 
a  stripling  when  I  knew  him  then.  He  was  a  young  man  when 
I  met  him  in  an  ice-cream  parlour  on  Eighth  Avenue.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  gangsters  and  boxers  share  equally  a 
consuming  passion  for  ice-cream. 

So  I  met  this  Rosario  again  and  I,  too,  had  an  ice-cream. 
He  taught  me  a  lot  about  New  York  which  I  could  not  learn 
in  the  National  Geographical  Magazine.  And  when  I  left,  he 
wanted  to  give  me  a  going-away  present,  as  is  the  custom  in 
New  York.  They  are  hospitable  when  you  come,  and  while 
you  are  there,  and  up  to  the  very  minute  you  go — and  even 
then  they  send  cables  after  you. 

But  Rosario  happened  to  be  out  of  funds  at  the  moment. 
He  thought  hard  and  scratched  his  head.  Then  he  spoke. 
"  Say,  Loo,"  he  said,  "  is  dere  any  jane  in  any  show  on 
Broadway  you'd  like  me  to  fix  up  for  you  for  your  last  night  ? 
Just  to  have  a  cupla  cream-sodas  ?  "  he  specified. 

I  politely  declined.  I  told  him  I  would  have  to  bid  formal 
adieux  to  my  relatives. 

He  hung  his  head  dejectedly.  He  was  quite  chagrined. 
Then  suddenly  he  lifted  his  head  again.  There  was  a  hopeful 
light  in  his  eye.  "  I've  got  it,  Loo,"  he  said.  "  You  can  have 
your  present  after  all.  Is  dere  any  guy  in  New  York  you  don't 
like  ?  Is  dere  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  "  I  asked  cautiously. 

"  I'll  go  off  and  take  him  for  a  ride,  see  ?  "  he  announced 
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rosily.  He  pointed  to  the  gun  in  his  jacket-pocket.  "  What's 
de  guy's  name  ?  "  he  insisted. 

I  shook  my  head  sadly.  "  I  think  not.  People  have  been 
so  kind  to  me.  If  this  were  only  London.  .  .  ."  I  murmured. 

In  the  America  I  was  going  back  to,  there  was  no  Otto 
Kahn  any  more,  no  Texas  Guinan,  no  Prohibition.  An 
America  in  some  ways  duller,  in  some  ways  pleasanter,  but 
not  the  same. 

Above  all  it  was  more  serious  and  grown-up.  It  was  not  so 
frighteningly  sophisticated,  with  that  sophistication  which  is 
the  green-sickness  of  adolescence.  The  expatriates  of  Mont- 
parnasse  no  longer  called  the  intellectual  tune  from  the  Cafe 
of  the  Deux  Magots  over  a  glass  of  Pernod  all  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic.  No  one  could  say  what  had  happened  to  them, 
now  that  their  dollar  had  shrunk  so  mournfully.  They  were 
back  home  again,  doubtless,  dishing  out  the  gas  from  petrol 
pumps  in  Texas  or  keeping  the  ledgers  in  Main  Street  banks. 

With  that  sophistication  went  a  naivete  almost  as  acute. 
If  you  examine  the  list  of  authors  in  any  issue  of  Vanity  Fair 
for  that  period,  you  will  find  that  about  90  per  cent  of  them 
were  Europeans — Gide,  Maurois,  Huxley,  Lawrence,  Molnar, 
Schnitzler,  and  the  rest.  Nowadays  there  was  hardly  a 
European  author  per  month  in  the  smart  magazines.  It  was 
the  same  with  music  in  the  concert-halls  and  paintings  in  the 
galleries.  America  had  been  able  to  pay  for  the  most  expensive 
European  products,  and  she  had  paid  for  them.  She  could  not 
afford  to  do  it  now.  The  rate  of  payment  for  imported  artists 
was  now  usually  less  than  it  was  in  London.  The  consequence 
was  that  culturally  America  was  now  standing  on  her  own  feet, 
in  a  way  she  had  not  done  before,  even  in  the  mellow  epoch  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  Lowell. 

There  was  a  new  gravity  in  the  faces  of  the  Americans  you 
met.  Something  as  unlike  the  hysterical  gloom  of  the  early 
Depression  years  as  it  was  unlike  the  infatuated  fecklessness 
of  the  Gilded  Age  that  preceded  it.  They  realized  that  they 
had  enormous  problems  to  solve,  and  to  hand  out  radios  and 
refrigerators  on  the  hire  system  to  thirty  million  workers  was 
no  way  to  solve  them. 
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I  went  on  a  lecture  tour  this  time,  too.  That  involved  a 
few  weeks  in  Hollywood  which  I  enjoyed  immeasurably. 
Perhaps  I  was  not  there  long  enough  to  develop  that  nausea 
which  is  supposed  to  afflict  every  literary  man  who  sojourns 
in  the  place  for  more  than  a  month  or  two  ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
place  pounds  him  into  a  mass  of  venal  pulp.  I  enjoyed  it,  I  say, 
partly  because  Hollywood  was  more  like  Oxford  than  any 
place  I  have  ever  been  to,  and  I  have  always  been  conscious 
that  my  deficiencies  (pocket,  temperament,  social  status) 
prevented  me  from  getting  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
pleasure  Oxford  might  have  given  me  if  I  had  been  more 
fortunate. 

Hollywood  was  like  Oxford.  That  is  not  the  ghost  of  a 
bright  undergraduate  remark.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
perpetual  sense  of  beauty  in  the  background.  In  Oxford  it 
was  the  buildings,  the  incomparably  lovely  buildings.  In 
Hollywood  it  was  the  landscape,  the  sea  and  sky,  the  hills,  the 
tawny  desert  under  the  hills,  the  poinsettias  that  curtseyed  in 
at  your  window,  the  oranges  and  lemons  that  burned  in  the 
gardens. 

In  both  places  splendid  youth  was  in  the  foreground,  with 
the  feeling  that  cunning  age  was  in  the  background,  pulling 
the  strings.  Male  youth  at  Oxford  is  as  fine  as  it  is  made. 
(Female  youth  does  not  show  at  its  best  in  cap  and  gown  and 
horn-rimmed  spectacles.)  The  emphasis  is  shifted  in  Holly- 
wood. The  male  youth  tends  to  be  rather  tough  than  hand- 
some. Female  youth  is  so  beautiful  that,  as  you  move  from 
studio  to  studio,  from  swell  joint  to  common  drug-store,  your 
breath  keeps  on  stopping  short  in  your  windpipe. 

Hollywood  is  the  magnet  for  all  the  lovely  girls  in  America 
— and  not  America  alone.  The  girl  who  had  the  room  next 
to  mine  in  Beverly  Hills  was  a  Mayfair  mannequin.  The  girl 
on  the  floor  just  below  had  been  a  midinette  in  Montparnasse. 
Many  voyage  thither,  and  few  are  chosen,  even  as  extras. 
The  consequence  is  that  when  you  ask  a  public  stenographer  to 
send  round  a  girl  to  take  down  your  letter,  you  suddenly  find 
yourself  staring  into  eyes  as  blue  as  cornflowers,  under  a 
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head  of  hair  like  a  glade  of  daffodils.  It  is  a  little  unnerving 
to  go  into  a  drug-store  to  order  a  hamburger  steak,  and  be 
served  by  a  girl  as  exquisite  as  the  Pompadour. 

I  was  saying  that  my  Hollywood  kept  on  reminding 
me  of  Oxford.  There  was  the  talk.  It  is  only  in  Oxford 
and  Hollywood  that  such  cataracts  of  talk  go  roaring  on 
from  dawn  to  midnight,  from  midnight  to  dawn.  There  are  the 
"  conferences,"  in  which  the  directors  and  the  script-writers 
get  together.  There  are  the  actors  who  invite  each  other 
to  parties,  and  talk.  They  talk  and  talk.  How  they  talk.  Then 
suddenly  the  message  comes  through  they  are  wanted  on  a  new 
picture  or  on  the  retakes  for  an  old  one.  Then  the  talk  snaps 
in  mid-air.  Undergraduates  are  exactly  like  that  when  they 
suddenly  realize  that  they  are  sitting  for  an  examination  in 
two  days,  and  there  is  a  term's  work  to  be  done  by  then. 
They,  too,  stop  talking  and  get  down  to  the  job.  They  wear 
cold  towels,  of  course,  instead  of  green  make-up. 

There  is  the  same  sense  in  both  places  of  fabulous  money 
being  spent.  I  need  not  say  that  the  actual  money  spent  by  the 
film-colony  in  Hollywood  is  inconceivably  more  than  the 
money  spent  by  the  Oxford  undergraduates.  But  you  do  know 
that  in  both  places  folk  are  spending  far  more  money  than 
they  should,  you  know  that  tradesmen  are  very  dangerously 
obliging,  you  know  that  folk  are  mortgaging  their  futures  for 
years  and  years  to  come. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  between  the  feverish  way 
the  undergraduate  furnishes  his  rooms  and  the  way  the  film- 
star furnishes  his  home  (or  gets  an  interior  decorator  to  do  it 
for  him).  Where  an  undergraduate  will  instal  a  cocktail 
cabinet,  a  film-star  will  lay  down  a  star-blue  swimming-bath. 
But  the  cliche  is  equally  obligatory  in  both  places.  An  impor- 
tant film-star  will  also  build  a  separate  ping-pong  pavilion  as 
a  leader  of  Oxford  thought  will  have  an  original  Dufy  or 
Klee. 

The  activities  of  Oxford  divide  themselves  among  the 
colleges  exactly  as  the  activities  of  Hollywood  are  split  up 
among  the  studios.  Just  as  you  might  find  it  necessary  to  go 
all  the  way  out  to  Keble  College  to  consult  the  supreme  oracle 
on  Predestination,  so  you  may  go  all  the  way  to  the  R.K.O.  lot 
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in  Culver  City,  out  among  the  oil-derricks,  to  consult  David 
O.  Selznick  on  some  thorny  problem  of  production  or  casting. 
Just  as  legends  cluster  round  certain  fabulous  Heads  of 
Colleges,  a  Jowett  of  Balliol,  or  a  Spooner  of  New  College, 
so  legends  cluster  round  such  production-chiefs  as  a  Darryl  F. 
Zanuck  of  Fox  or  a  Sam  Goldwyn  of  M.G.M. 

Is  it  suggested  that  it  is  preposterous  to  compare  the  mellow 
antiquity  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  with  the  gimcrack  imperman- 
ence  of  the  Hollywood  studios  ?  Nothing  could  have  been 
less  impermanent  than  the  barge  I  saw  wallowing  in  a  Holly- 
wood tank,  the  barge  on  which  the  lamented  Marie  Dressier 
some  time  previously  had  functioned  so  stalwartly  as  "  Tug- 
boat Annie." 

And  there  was  the  city  of  Verona.  I  had  often  been  to  the 
actual  city  of  Verona,  where  Romeo  and  Juliet  loved  each 
other  so  tragically.  I  also  saw  the  papier-mache  city  of 
Verona  on  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  lot,  where  Norma 
Shearer  and  Leslie  Howard  recorded  Romeo's  and  Juliet's 
woes  in  celluloid.  I  vow  that  the  Hollywood  Verona  looked 
a  good  deal  more  real  and  old  than  the  real  old  thing.  The 
doves  I  saw  clustered  round  the  edge  of  the  papier-mach£ 
fountain  had  a  great  deal  more  sense  of  responsibility  than  the 
scraggy  fowls  I  heard  cooing  in  the  cabbage-littered  marble 
basins  of  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe  in  Verona. 

Finally,  this.  I  remember  before  I  went  up  to  Oxford  in 
what  terrific  awe  I  stood  of  the  President  of  the  Union,  the 
President  of  the  University  Boat-Club,  and  the  various  other 
University  mandarins.  The  awe  survived  for  a  week  or  two, 
or  a  month  or  two,  till  I  actually  set  eyes  on  these  archiangelic 
figures.  The  result  was  at  once  disillusioning  and  comforting. 
The  worthy  gentlemen  only  had  two  eyes  apiece  and  five  fingers 
on  each  hand,  like  myself  and  my  neighbour. 

It  was  like  that  in  Hollywood,  but  rather  more  so,  I  think. 
The  fame  of  those  celluloid  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  so  vast, 
is  spread  abroad  over  the  continents  by  so  colossal  a  machine 
of  publicity,  that  when  you  first  meet  them,  you  feel  curiously 
saddened.  It  doesn't  matter  how  blase  you  think  you  are,  it 
comes  as  something  of  a  shock  to  see  that  Gary  Cooper  is  just 
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life-size,  and  Maureen  O'Sullivan  is  so  tiny  that  you  can  wrap 
her  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

But  the  disappointment  passes.  You  get  a  sense  of  exulta- 
tion that  Marlene  Dietrich  has  spilled  a  little  of  her  cocktail 
over  your  left  sleeve,  just  as  Maggie  Smith  did  at  that  party  in 
St.  John's  Wood.  And  if  you  beat  Paul  Muni  at  ping-pong 
.  .  .  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  dignified  to  go  on  singing 
about  that  performance. 

Yes,  the  Hollywood  I  found  was  quite  a  lot  like  Oxford. 
It  also  bore  quite  a  strong  likeness  to  the  primitive  jungle  of 
Borneo.  I  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  my  Hollywood  if  I 
excluded  Borneo.  I  went  into  a  cafe  very  late  one  night  at  the 
Piccadilly  Circus  of  Hollywood,  where  Vine  Street  intersects 
Hollywood  Boulevard.  It  was  a  fake-Hawaiian  joint — the 
"  Six  Rivers,"  they  call  it.  There  was  a  fake-Hawaiian  band 
playing  fake-Hawaiian  ukeleles,  and  a  fake-Hawaiian  girl 
doing  a  fake-Hawaiian  shimmy  dance.  The  only  things  that 
were  not  fake  about  the  dive  were  the  shapely  limbs  of  the  girl 
who  danced. 

I  was  brought  into  the  place  by  a  celebrated  film  comedian, 
whom  I  will  call  Joe.  We  sat  down  in  two  vast  chairs  and  Joe 
ordered  some  fake-Hawaiian  whisky.  Then  some  friends  of 
Joe's  called  him  off  to  another  table,  and  through  the  space  he 
had  vacated,  indistinct  across  a  smoke  haze,  I  saw  a  man 
slumped  into  his  chair.  The  man  had  the  most  mournful  face 
I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  The  unutterable  melancholy  seeped 
into  my  bones  like  a  sea-fog. 

Then  my  friend  Joe  came  back  to  the  table  again.  As  he 
approached,  he  spotted  the  sad  man.  "  Hello,  Harry  !  "  he 
called  out.  The  sad  man  lifted  his  head.  "  Hello,  Joe  !  " 
he  mourned,  and  his  head  sagged  forward  on  to  his  chest 
again. 

"  Who's  Harry  ?  "  I  said  to  my  friend  excitedly.  "  So  you 
know  that  fellow,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Sure  I  do  !  "  he  said. 

"  Tell  me  the  story !  "  I  insisted.  "  There  simply  must 
be  a  story !  What  is  that  fellow  so  dreadfully  miserable 
about  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  he's  miserable  right  enough  !  "  agreed  Joe.  Then  he 
turned  sharply  on  me.  "  You'd  be  miserable  if  the  same 
thing  happened  to  you  !  " 

'  What  was  it,  then  ?  " 

"  It  was  like  this.  You  remember  the  time  they  kidnapped 
the  M — —  child  ?  "  I  thought  I  remembered  it.  "  Well,  he 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  hard  labour  for  kidnapping  that 
child.  There  he  was  consorting  in  Saint  Quentin  prison  for 
two  whole  years  with  gangsters,  thugs,  murderers  !  Two 
whole  years  before  they  let  him  out !  "  I  tried  to  look  as 
sympathetic  as  possible. 

"  It  must  have  been  awful  for  him  !  "  I  murmured. 

My  friend  ignored  my  interruption.  "  You  see,  he  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  kidnapping,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  at  all.  And  before  that,  he  had  been  on  trial  for  murder 
three  times,  one,  two,  three. 

"  He  had  committed  all  three  murders,  but  they  let  him  off 
each  time.  No  wonder  he  looks  miserable  for  having  done 
two  years  for  a  kidnapping  he  never  did  !  " 

I  laughed,  I  laughed,  and  laughed  till  the  glasses  danced  on 
the  table.  As  for  poor  Joe,  the  tears  were  by  now  rolling 
steadfastly  down  his  cheeks. 

Borneo,  I  said,  did  I  not  ?  A  night  or  two  after  I  arrived, 
I  was  taken  to  dine  at  the  smart  restaurant  in  Beverly  Hills 
called  the  "  Trocadero."  I  saw  an  exceedingly  vivacious  and 
lovely  girl  being  feted  at  a  table  just  a  few  yards  away  from 
ours.  Her  name  was  Thelma  Todd.  A  day  or  two  later  she 
was  found  dead  in  her  own  garage.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  was  accidental  death  or  murder.  It  seemed 
fantastic.  Anybody  else  in  the  world,  but  not  Thelma  Todd  ! 
Not  that  girl  with  the  dancing  eyes,  with  the  voice  like  leaping 
water ! 

There  was  another  party  at  that  same  restaurant  a  few  days 
later.  Marlene  Dietrich  was  there,  and  Gary  Cooper,  Lupe 
Velez,  and  a  few  more.  But  there  was  one  man  among  them 
whose  face  seemed  very  familiar,  but  somehow  I  could  give  no 
name  to  him.  He  seemed  uncanny  to  me,  the  profile  which 
once  had  clearly  been  so  handsome,  now  blurred  and  decrepit. 
"  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  said. 
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"  That's  John  Gilbert,"  my  friend  said.  "  He's  just  collect- 
ing himself  in  preparation  for  his  come-back." 

"  Come-back  !  "  I  sneered.  "  Go-back  !  "  I  insisted.  "  He's 
just  about  to  make  a  go-back  to  the  place  we  all  started  from  !  " 

John  Gilbert  was  dead  a  few  days  later. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  John  Gilbert  for  me.  I  had  a 
strange  meeting  with  him  before  I  left  Hollywood,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  lady  who  called  herself  Spirit  Violet.  Spirit 
Violet  occasionally  took  up  residence  in  the  body  of  a  lady, 
happily  still  with  us,  whom  I  might  as  well  call  Martha. 
Martha  kept  one  of  those  countless  institutions  in  Hollywood 
which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  putting  you  in  touch  with  the 
Other  Side. 

Spirit  Violet — or  her  hostess,  Martha,  to  be  exact — had  a 
snug  little  white-washed  house  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  The 
whole  of  one  wall  blazed  at  night  with  this  rubric  in  purple 
Neon  letters  : 

SPIRIT  VIOLET 

THE  VOICE  THAT  ROCKED  THE  TEMPLES  OF  INDIA 
THE  STARS  IN  THEIR  COURSES  AND  THE  STARS  IN  THEIR  STUDIOS 

CONSULT  HER 
BY  APPOINTMENT  ONE  DOLLAR  ONLY 

I  knew  myself  to  be  no  star  in  either  dimension,  but  I 
could  not  forbear  from  telephoning  for  an  appointment.  I 
was  duly  ushered  into  Spirit  Violet's  sanctum.  The  sanctum 
was  not  unlike  two  or  three  sancta  in  Golders  Green  I  have 
penetrated  under  similar  auspices.  There  was  a  lot  of  black 
velvet  about,  and  incense-bowls,  and  Buddhas  and  things. 
And  then  Spirit  Violet  got  to  work,  through  the  double 
agency  of  Martha  and  a  crystal  sphere.  She  told  me  a  few 
things  about  my  past  which  did  not  rock  me  very  much,  and 
a  few  things  about  my  future  which  I  had  been  rather  expecting. 
I  was  to  go  on  a  long  sea-voyage.  I  was  to  get  a  letter  which 
might  or  might  not  have  money  in  it.  I  was  to  have  trouble 
with  a  blonde  lady.  Past  and  present  got  rather  mixed  up  as 
time  went  on,  and  things  got  duller  and  duller.  I  felt  I  had 
more  than  my  dollar's  worth  already.  Then  the  name  of  a 
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certain  John  kept  on  intruding  into  the  conversation.  "  John  " 
was  apparently  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  me. 

It  did  not  shock  me  out  of  my  torpor  because  I've  known  a 
lot  of  people  named  John  one  time  and  the  other. 

Then  suddenly  Spirit  Violet's  voice  changed.  It  became  a 
male  voice.  "  You'll  see  if  I'm  not !  "  said  the  voice.  "  You'll 
see  if  I'm  not !  " 

"  Not  what  ?  "  I  asked,  a  little  uneasily. 

"  If  I'm  not  collecting  myself  in  preparation  for  my  come- 
back. You'll  see  !  "  said  the  voice  of  John  Gilbert. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  unsteadily.  I  felt  I  had  had  my  dollar's 
worth. 

Soon  after,  the  day  came  of  the  rose-festival  at  Pasadena. 
On  that  day,  the  whole  State  of  California  makes  for  the  sea- 
side town  of  Pasadena,  just  north  of  Hollywood,  to  throw 
roses  and  to  have  roses  thrown  at  them.  It  seemed  to  me  I  had 
had  enough  of  crowds  lately,  so  I  requested  my  driver  to  take 
me  by  some  little-frequented  route  into  the  mountains  in  a 
direction  diametrically  opposite  to  Pasadena. 

We  staggered  and  puffed  up  little  roads  and  down  little 
roads,  past  odorous  banks  of  laurel  and  myrtle.  Then  suddenly 
I  noticed  a  sign-board  on  my  right  hand  :  TO  THE  PETS' 

CEMETERY. 

The  glimpse  I  caught  of  the  place  behind  the  shoulder  of 
a  hill  was  ravishing.  There  was  a  tiny  white  mausoleum  like  a 
miniature  Taj  Mahal  and  sweet  little  flower-beds  and  avenues 
of  dwarf  cypresses. 

"  To  the  Pets'  Cemetery  !  "  I  commanded  the  driver,  with  a 
catch  in  my  voice. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  little  creatures  were  dogs.  I  stood 
for  a  moment  silently  by  the  graveside  of  Rudolf  Valentino's 
dog,  Fido,  meditating  that  half  the  world's  countesses  and  all 
the  world's  waitresses  would  have  gone  to  rest  alongside  Fido 
quite  happily  if  the  privilege  had  been  conferred  on  them,  too, 
as  it  had  been  conferred  on  Fido,  to  be  hugged  in  the  arms  of 
the  world's  great  lover. 

But  not  only  dogs  were  buried  there.  There  were  monkeys 
and  parrots  and  gazelles  and  tortoises  buried  there,  and  one 
"  darling  little  pet  snake."  So  I  wandered  from  little  grave 
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to  grave,  lifting  my  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  the  grand  line  of 
the  rolling  hills  and  the  blue  vast  sky. 

I  had  been  there  for  twenty  minutes  or  so  when  I  saw  a 
lady  and  gentleman  get  out  of  a  car  and  advance  into  the 
cemetery  with  hands  laden  with  flowers.  I  have  seen  many 
a  prima  donna  receive  fewer  flowers  on  a  gala  night  at  the 
opera. 

"  How  touching  !  "  I  said  to  myself.  "  How  charming  ! 
They,  too,  like  myself,  want  to  get  away  from  the  tumultuous 
crowds  at  Pasadena.  And  they  can  think  of  nothing  lovelier 
than  to  load  the  grave  of  their  poor  dead  pet  with  flowers  ! 
How  sad  and  sweet !  "  I  wiped  a  tear  from  my  eye. 

I  followed  the  two  people  with  their  flowery  load  till  they 
reached  their  destination,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  cemetery. 
At  this  moment  the  attendant  passed  near  me,  and  I  called  to 
him : 

"  Hello,  buddy  !  "  I  said.  "  These  folk  sure  seem  to  have 
been  fond  of  their  pet !  " 

"  They  sure  were  !  "  he  agreed. 

"  Of  course,  the  poor  thing  only  died  a  day  or  two  ago, 
judging  from  all  those  flowers  they're  bringing.  How  nice  it 
is  of  them,"  I  continued,  "  to  come  back  to  their  pet  so 
soon !  " 

"  Listen  to  me,  mister !  "  he  said,  dropping  his  voice. 
"  Will  you  look  at  them  folk  again  ?  " 

I  looked  at  them. 

"  Do  they  seem  all  right  to  you  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  all  right." 

"  Their  pet  died  five  years  ago." 

"  Well  ?  " 

:<  They've  come  here  regukrly  with  flowers  ever  since." 

"  On  the  anniversary,  I  suppose  ?  How  very  charming  of 
them  to  come  back  every  year  !  " 

"  Not  once  a  year  !  "  the  attendant  whispered.  "  Twice  a 
week  !  " 

"  What  ?  "  I  cried,  startled.    "  Twice  a  week  I  " 

"  That's  Hollywood  !  "  he  said.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  put  his  finger  to  his  nose.  "  Look  at  them  again,  will 
you  ?  " 
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I  took  a  good  look  at  them.  I  did  not  recognize  the  man 
till  the  attendant  mentioned  his  name.  But  I  realized  at  once 
who  she  was.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  she  was  where  Lombard 
or  Loy  is  now.  No,  no,  it  would  be  too  cruel.  I  will  not 
mention  her  name. 

Oxford,  Borneo,  Bedlam  ?  You  can  take  your  choice 


in 

It  was  not  all  play  in  Hollywood.  I  was  working  on  a  film- 
scenario.  Now  a  good  many  novels  have  become  film-scenarios 
for  better  or  for  worse  since  the  foundation  of  the  industry. 
But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  film-scenario  which  became  a  serious 
novel.  There  may  have  been  a  fair  number,  but  I  know  of  no 
other  than  The  Dance  Goes  On. 

This  was  briefly  the  way  it  happened.  When  I  landed  in 
America  that  autumn,  everybody  was  talking  about  Colonel 
de  Basil's  Russian  Ballet,  which  was  having  a  radiantly  successful 
season.  It  seemed  to  Hollywood,  and  particularly  to  the 
producer,  David  O.  Selznick,  that  life  was  unthinkable  without 
a  film  on  the  Russian  Ballet.  It  was  hoped  that  one  of  the 
three  young  lovely  ones  of  the  ballet,  Baronova,  Riabouchinska, 
Toumanova,  might  be  engaged  to  play  the  leading  role.  But 
there  were  difficulties.  Then  Tilly  Losch  stepped  delicately 
off  the  gang-plank  on  to  the  New  York  quayside. 

That  was  perfect.  Tilly  Losch  shall  be  the  star  of  the 
great  Russian  Ballet  film.  We  shall  make  a  world-star  of  her 
overnight.  All  we  need  is  a  story.  I  had  friends  in  New  York 
who  knew  of  my  devotion  to  the  Ballet.  Would  I  write  a 
ballet  story  for  Tilly  Losch  ?  I  would  be  proud  to. 

So  I  set  to  work. 

On  long  overnight  railway  journeys  to  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  I  excogitated  the  story. 
From  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  I  had  a  long  and  cordial 
conversation  by  telephone  with  the  producer  in  Hollywood. 
It  was  going  well.  I  arrived  in  Hollywood  and  presented  my 
story.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  good  story,  it  had  been  decided 
that  Tilly  Losch  should  not  be  handled  as  a  world-star  in  her 
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opening  vehicle.  Would  I  alter  the  story  to  shift  the  balance 
a  little  ?  Instead  of  making  it  revolve  round  one  female 
star,  could  it  be  made  to  revolve  round  two  male  stars,  two 
such  actors,  for  instance,  as  Paul  Muni  and  Charles  Laughton  ? 
Would  I  come  back  in  a  day  or  two  with  the  balance  thus 
shifted  ? 

I  was  a  little  perturbed.  In  the  gestation  of  novels  such  re- 
adjustments are  for  me  the  work  not  of  days  but  of  years.  This 
however  was  no  novel.  Not  yet.  The  air  of  Culver  City  is 
not  the  air  of  the  He  St.  Louis.  Irina  retreated,  Krilenko  and 
Borodin  advanced.  The  new  constellation  was  effected. 

The  weeks  went  by.  I  left  Hollywood.  I  resumed  mj 
suspended  lecture-tour.  The  story  was  not  converted  into 
celluloid.  It  may  have  been  difficult  to  induce  two  such 
stellar  personalities  as  Messrs.  Muni  and  Laughton  to  irradiate 
one  set.  It  may  not  have  been  a  good  film-story.  The  weeks 
went  by.  The  months  went  by.  By  this  time  Irina,  Krilenko, 
and  Borodin  had  become  agonizingly  real  creatures  to  me. 
I  found  it  more  and  more  intolerable  they  should  wane  and 
wither  as  a  few  pages  of  typewritten  scenario  script  in  an 
office  file  in  Culver  City. 

Please,  I  asked,  might  I  bring  them  to  a  somewhat  fuller 
life  in  my  own  medium  ?  You  might,  I  was  told.  I  came  back 
to  England,  and  summoned  Irina  from  Culver  City,  and 
Borodin  her  master,  and  her  lover,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Krilenko. 
The  Dance  Went  On. 

For  I  had  been,  I  am,  a  balletomane.  Grand  Opera  and  high 
drama  have  had  it  in  them  to  put  me  to  sleep  pretty  quickly.  I 
have  known  longueurs  even  at  Wimbledon,  and  the  Ring,  in  Black- 
friars.  But  I  could  go  on  looking  at  Ballet  and  listening  to  it 
for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  if  a  little  nourishment  now  and  again  were 
guaranteed.  Ballet  has  been  one  of  my  supreme  consolations 
for  being  born  into  an  age  so  haggard  and  bloody  as  this. 

I  recall  the  first  time  I  was  told  I  might  go  behind  the 
scenes  at  Covent  Garden,  when  Colonel  de  Basil  was  still  at 
the  helm,  or  the  baton,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

My  first  reaction  to  the  idea  was  one  of  wild  excitement. 
I  felt  like  a  small  boy  who  has  been  told  he  can  travel  on  the 
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footplate  of  the  Flying  Scotsman  ;  or  that  he  can  go  into 
the  dressing-room  at  Lord's  during  a  Test  Match  and  see  the 
way  Don  Bradman  fits  his  pads  on. 

Then  a  moment  later  a  fear  descended  on  me.  I  wondered 
whether  I  would  find  the  glamour  stripped  from  the  most 
glamorous  of  all  human  exercises,  when  I  once  got  on  the 
further  side  of  the  footlights,  away  from  the  red  plush  and  the 
gold,  the  tail-coated  conductor,  the  tiaras  in  the  stalls,  the 
ecstasy  in  the  gallery. 

But  I  went.  No,  it  was  not  less  poetry  behind  than  before. 
They  looked  like  poets  communing  with  their  own  souls,  those 
young  dancing  men  and  women  with  none  but  themselves  for 
their  audience,  as  they  launched  into  thefouette,  revolving  upon 
the  toes  of  one  foot,  while  the  other  foot  pursued  as  with  a 
whip  that  whirling  teetotum  ;  or  they  elevated  themselves  into 
the  entrechat \  their  two  lifted  feet  twinkling  like  stars.  Or 
perhaps  at  most,  a  relative  might  be  looking  on,  one  of  those 
sixteen  mothers,  two  fathers,  two  or  three  sisters  and  sisters- 
in-law,  whom  an  impresario  of  Ballet  must  transport  genially 
and  tactfully  from  continent  to  continent. 

The  Colonel  himself  was  looking  on,  paradoxical  and 
enigmatic.  There,  among  the  properties  for  last  night's  or 
to-morrow's  ballets,  a  personality  barely  second  in  significance 
to  Diaghilev  himself,  in  the  history  of  twentieth-century 
ballet — there  he  stood,  tall,  bespectacled,  fair  hair  brushed 
back  from  a  broad  Caucasian  forehead.  A  Cossack,  the  son 
of  a  Cossack  soldier,  he  commanded  a  detachment  of  Kuban 
Cossacks  during  the  War.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that  his 
experience  in  the  manipulation  of  creatures  so  fiery,  so 
strenuous,  and  so  incalculable  must  have  been  invaluable 
during  his  later  and  not  less  rigorous  career. 

Though  he  was  a  successor  where  Diaghilev  was  an  inno- 
vator, his  task,  I  thought,  had  in  some  ways  been  more 
difficult.  Diaghilev  organized  his  ballet  in  a  wealthy  world, 
ready  to  disgorge  thousands  of  pounds  to  gratify  his  least 
whim. 

De  Basil  had  to  wander  about  forlornly  among  the  little 
dancing  schools  of  Paris,  before  he  could  find  his  Baronova, 
his  Riabouchinska,  his  Toumanova,  his  Baby  Trio,  aged  sixteen, 
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seventeen,  and  sixteen,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gracious 
Danilova,  inherited  from  the  last  days  of  the  Diaghilev  ballet, 
bade  fair  to  bring  again  the  dazzling  heyday  of  pre-war 
St.  Petersburg. 

There,  in  fact,  was  Baronova,  waiting  to  make  that  exquisite 
entrance  with  her  lover  in  Presages,  which  to  me  is  the  loveliest 
single  moment  in  the  recent  history  of  ballet.  Three  times 
she  crossed  herself,  like  a  pious  little  girl  going  into  church 
in  some  remote  Russian  village.  Then  she  moved  upon  the 
stage,  her  toes  seeming  only  to  caress  the  boards  beneath 
her. 

Then  Riabouchinska,  in  her  blue  costume,  darted  along  the 
wings  on  to  the  stage,  exactly  as  a  kingfisher  darts  in  the 
gloomy  lee  of  a  river-bank  out  into  a  pool's  open  sunlight.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  patrician  parents,  and  there  is  authority  and 
breeding  from  her  profile  to  her  pearl-like  finger-tips.  A 
moment  later  both  she  and  Baronova  were  back  again  in  the 
immense  cavern  of  back-stage,  pursuing  each  other  like  two 
dragon-flies. 

Small  cries  of  excitement  go  up  from  the  corps  de  ballet 
resting  a  moment  among  painted  mounds  of  canvas  and 
papier  mache.  "  Hush !  Hush !  "  calls  Grigoriev,  the 
regisseur,  benign  tyrant  of  the  company.  The  girls  droop 
their  heads  like  children  caught  out  being  naughty  during  a 
church  service. 

They  are  doing  The  Three-Cornered  Hat  now.  This  is 
the  dance  of  Massine,  immortal  conceiver  and  executor  of 
ballets  ;  it  is  the  dance  also  of  Toumanova,  with  the  black 
hair  smooth  as  a  seal  and  eyes  like  damson  plums.  The  child 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  this  Spanish  fantasy  with  the  bravura 
of  Argentina  herself.  She  has  exceeded  herself  to-night. 

A  far-gathered  crowd  they  are.  They  come  from  Russia,  of 
course,  from  Denmark,  Poland,  Armenia,  Georgia,  Czecho- 
slovakia. They  come  from  Japan  by  way  of  Chicago.  They 
come  from  England,  too,  of  late  as  notable  a  nursery  of  ballet 
as  any.  But  whatever  the  land  of  their  origin,  this  art  which 
is  in  itself  a  fusion  of  arts,  makes  them  the  spiritual  nationals  of 
one  country — Russia,  its  hearthstone. 

The  painters,  Bakst  or  Picasso,  provided  them  with  streets 
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to  walk  in  and  trees  to  dance  under.  The  musicians,  Brahms 
or  Stravinsky,  provide  them  with  the  bird-song  or  wind-song 
which  are  heard  in  their  atmosphere.  They  themselves  cease 
to  be  individuals.  They  become  threads  in  a  tapestry,  notes  in 
a  symphony,  as  they  dance  on  the  stage  there,  where  the  lime- 
lights meet. 

And  then  they  hurtle  like  thunderbolts  or  fade  like  flowers, 
out  into  the  wings  again.  And  each  of  them  solemnly  takes 
up  again  the  long  task  of  self-perfection,  pirouetting,  leaping, 
twisting  forward,  sideways. 

Could  not  Nemchinova  do  thirty-two  entrechats  six 
consecutively  ? 

Was  it  not  Idzikowsky,  and  he  alone,  who  had  sufficient 
elevation  to  project  himself  into  the  air  and  set  his  feet 
twinkling  no  fewer  than  ten  times  before  he  comes  to  earth 
again  ? 

Come,  come,  twinkled  the  feet  of  the  dancers,  talking  to 
each  other  like  the  tops  of  reeds.  There  is  much  to  do  yet ! 
Thank  the  Lord  we  are  still  young  ! 

And  one  night  there  was  a  party  on  the  stage.  One  danced 
to  the  strains  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 

There  was  a  standing  buffet  where  we  stood  and  drank,  and 
nibbled  daintily  at  sausages  impaled  on  sticks.  At  the  left 
elbow  stood  a  peer,  at  the  right  a  plumber.  They  were 
flanked  respectively  by  a  highbrow  from  Bloomsbury  and  a 
ballet  dancer  from  Kiev. 

Yes,  there  was  Lichine  swigging  a  glass  of  lemonade  and 
the  tragic  Toumanova  biting  her  way  through  a  slice  of  currant 
cake.  It  had  been  suspected  all  along,  but  here  was  proof  posi- 
tive. The  ballet  dancers  were  human,  after  all.  They  were 
not  mere  phantoms  evoked  by  the  violins  and  the  oboes. 
They  were  not  the  spirits  of  hanging  cloud  and  rippling 
water,  who  would  return  to  their  elements  ag?in  after  the 
curtain  came  down  on  the  last  performance  of  the  Ballet 
season. 

They  were  human  like  the  rest  of  us.  They  let  us  dance 
with  them.  I  danced  with  the  exquisite  little  Marosova.  It 
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wasn't  much  fun  for  Marosova,  but  it  was  worth  Tannhauser 
and  the  Iliad  to  me. 

After  we  had  partaken  of  the  "  Malt  beverages  and  other 
cordials,"  which  had  been  promised  us,  after  we  had  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  young  divinities  we  had  worshipped  so 
long  from  afar,  or  even  put  our  arms  round  their  waists  and 
danced  with  them  over  those  pastures  of  enchantment,  the 
soloists  of  the  company  danced  certain  special  dances  for  us, 
only  a  few  yards  from  us,  where  we  stood  or  sat  in  an  entranced 
semicircle,  between  the  footlights  and  the  painted  Italian 
terraces  of  the  back-cloth. 

There  was  a  spontaneity  and  intimacy  about  that  dancing 
which  you  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  hope  to  find  in 
the  superbly  marshalled  formality  of  ballets  given  earlier  that 
evening.  We  were  at  a  party.  That  was  the  point  of  it.  The 
ballets  of  the  evening  had  been  parties,  too,  the  stylized 
elegance  of  Cotillon,  the  Muscovite  savagery  of  Thamar,  the 
legendary  magnificence  of  Aurora's  Wedding.  But  they  were 
like  the  massed  effects  of  epic  poetry.  At  our  party,  it  was  like 
hearing  the  Elizabethan  poets  improvising  lyrics  at  the 
Mermaid  Tavern. 

There  were  a  great  many  celebrated  people  there,  out  of  the 
worlds  of  art  and  society  and  high  finance.  And  there  were 
the  devotees  from  amphitheatre  and  gallery,  for  whom  this 
party  was  more  especially  designed,  for  it  cost  so  few  shillings 
that  I  for  one  more  than  took  it  out  in  cream  buns. 

You  saw  the  typists  and  the  students  and  the  working-men, 
the  flushed,  emaciated  spinsters,  the  enraptured  schoolboys, 
who  frequented  the  upper  parts  of  the  house  night  upon  night 
throughout  the  season,  and  would  pass  into  a  sort  of  surly 
coma  until  the  Ballet  came  again  next  summer. 

There  were  real  high-brows  among  them  who  looked  like 
insurance  clerks,  and  there  were  insurance  clerks  who  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  look  like  high-brows  from  the 
innermost  fastnesses  of  Bloomsbury  and  Chelsea,  with 
bandannas  round  their  middles  and  the  most  awe-inspiring 
horn-rimmed  glasses  on  their  noses. 

There  were  some  who  wore  a  dinner-jacket  or  tails,  because 
it  would  not  occur  to  them  to  wear  anything  else  for  an  evening 
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party.  There  were  some  who  wore  a  dinner-jacket  or  tails, 
because  they  had  laboriously  accumulated  shillings  enough  to 
hire  them. 

There  were  the  intransigent,  who  would  sooner  have  been 
seen  in  their  shrouds  than  in  a  dinner-jacket  or  tails.  They 
wore  bright  neckerchiefs  and  flapping  trousers  and  flaming 
skirts  and  college  blazers. 

Some  of  them  looked  as  if  they  had  just  come  up  from  the 
I.L.P.  Summer  School,  others  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
strolled  up  from  the  beach  at  Cassis-sur-Mer,  and  would  be 
going  down  to  the  Bar  des  Matelots  again  for  a  Pernod  as  soon 
as  the  party  was  over. 

I  saw  a  Bulgar  early  in  the  evening.  He  was  at  one  end  of 
the  buffet  eating  sausages  and  drinking  beer. 

Later  on  I  saw  that  same  Bulgar  (he  may  have  been  a  Jugo- 
slav). He  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  buffet,  drinking  beer 
and  eating  sausages. 

Before  I  left,  I  made  my  way  towards  the  centre  of  the  buffet, 
to  say  good  night  to  Marosova.  There  was  a  Bulgar  there, 
drinking  beer  and  annihilating  chocolate  eclairs. 

Then  Massine  passed  within  a  foot  of  him.  The  Bulgar 
stooped  as  if  to  tie  his  shoelace.  But  he  did  not. 

He  put  his  hand,  momentarily  dispossessed  of  chocolate 
eclairs,  on  the  toe  of  Massine's  boot.  Then  he  lifted  his  hand 
to  his  mouth  and  kissed  it,  as  if  it  had  just  touched  a  saint's 
relic. 

And  yet  the  horn-rimmed  spectacles  of  Bloomsbury,  the 
beach-pyjamas  of  Cassis,  the  sausage-devouring  Bulgar,  the 
steely  American  with  the  ice-blue  chin,  were  only  the  accidents 
of  the  evening,  not  its  essence.  The  ballet  was  a  Russian 
ballet  .  .  .  that  truth  was  always  enforced  at  the  end  of  it  all. 

The  Russia  which  had  made  this  ballet  had  been  transformed 
root  and  flower.  Yet,  that  night,  there  at  Covent  Garden,  it 
walked  the  boards  again  and  talked  its  own  language.  There 
in  person  was  Kseshinska,  supreme  star  of  the  Tsar's  own 
ballet,  Pavlova's  only  equal.  From  the  balcony  of  her  palace 
in  the  city  then  called  Petrograd  Lenin  addressed  his  followers. 
There  in  the  flesh  was  Kseshinska,  a  legend  who  had  seemed 
as  remote  as  Jenny  Lind  or  Mrs.  Siddons.  There,  clustered 
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round  her,   were   the  incomparable   Babes,    in   whom   her 
genius  is  immortal. 

There  at  her  elbow  was  her  husband,  the  Grand  Duke,  as 
delicate  in  bearing  as  in  feature.  Two  feet  away  was  a  red- 
shirted  youth  from  Popkr.  Equally,  inscrutably,  the  Colonel 
bowed  towards  them  both.  They  were  both  balletomanes. 
That  was  what  mattered  that  evening.  The  violins  swirled 
and  swayed.  The  dancers  swung  like  shadows  on  a  wall. 


IV 

That  was  in  1936.  At  the  end  of  that  year  a  suggestion  was 
made  to  me  by  a  firm  of  publishers  that  I  should  make  a 
journey  in  the  Steps  of  Moses,  from  his  beginnings  among  the 
Nile  bulrushes  to  his  death  on  Mount  Pisgah.  A  Gentile 
writer  had  achieved  a  resounding  success  with  the  account 
of  such  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  steps  of  the  supreme  figure  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  thought  a  good  idea  to  send  a  Jewish 
writer  in  the  steps  of  the  supreme  figure  in  the  Old. 

I  accepted  with  joy.  It  was  a  journey  I  had  always  dreamed 
of  making,  and  here  was  someone  positively  anxious  to  pay 
me,  and  pay  me  handsomely,  for  making  it.  I  had,  in  fact, 
begun  it  a  long  time  ago,  in  the  old  days  in  Doomington. 

They  used  to  bring  a  sporadic  basket  of  washing  to  our  house 
in  Harris  Street,  Strangeways.  I  don't  think  1  can  have  been 
more  than  three  or  four  years  old  at  the  time.  For  some 
reason  I  was  quite  alone  in  the  house  when  they  brought  it 
on  one  certain  occasion.  The  girl  who  brought  it  went  off. 
We  were  alone,  the  basket  and  I. 

My  father  was  not  in  the  room.  But  his  presence  was. 
His  presence  filled  every  cranny  of  it.  Every  Friday  night  for 
weeks  now  he  had  been  telling  us  tales  of  the  great  Prophet, 
Moses,  how  he  had  been  placed  by  the  river  in  an  ark  of 
bulrushes.  .  .  . 

The  air  shimmered  and  went  white,  white  as  a  sword.  The 
River  Irwell  flowed  not  many  yards  away,  beyond  the  wire- 
factory  at  the  foot  of  the  street.  The  River  Irwell  flowed  no 
longer.  It  was  the  Nile.  The  washing-basket  was  no  basket. 
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It  was  an  ark  of  bulrushes.  I  toddled  four  feet  towards  the 
ark  and  ensconced  myself  among  the  sheets  and  towels. 
My  sister,  Janey,  came  in  soon.  She  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing  and  I  said  :  Hush  !  I  was  the  Baby  Moses.  I  said  she, 
for  her  part,  was  Pharaoh's  daughter.  She  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  it  was  fine.  But  the  elders  came  in  soon,  and 
they  were  rather  awkward  about  the  sheets  and  towels.  That, 
however,  did  not  matter.  I  had  begun  my  journey  in  the 
steps  of  Moses. 

A  whole  generation  passed,  but  the  dream  of  that  Mosaic 
journey  was  never  extinguished  in  me.  It  can  be  imagined  with 
what  holy  enthusiasm  I  set  out,  early  in  1937,  upon  the  second 
stage  of  that  journey,  the  tale  of  which  is  told  in  the  two 
volumes,  In  the  Steps  of  Moses  the  Lawgiver,  and  In  the  Steps  of 
Moses  the  Conqueror. 

It  was  a  sublime  journey,  in  its  physical  aspect  and  in  its 
spiritual  connotation,  through  a  world  of  miracle.  I  have  told 
in  the  books  how  I,  too,  saw  a  Bush  that  burned  and  was  not 
consumed,  and  I,  too,  ate  of  that  manna  which,  "  when  the 
dew  was  gone  up,"  lay  "  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness,  a 
small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground." 
I  made  the  ascent  of  Gebel  Musa,  where  the  Prophet  twice 
abode  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  received  the  two 
Tablets  of  Stone.  But  that  was  an  experience  of  so  exalted 
an  air,  it  was  not  easy  to  breathe  there  long.  I  came  down  into 
the  valleys  again.  Bedouin  youths  sang  for  me,  and  when  they 
lit  a  pipe  or  cigarette  they  used  a  flint  or  tinder  like  men  of  the 
Stone  Age.  I  saw  the  monks  and  hermits  among  their  gardens, 
who  had  come  to  live  their  days  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Prophet's  mountain.  But  at  night,  when  I  wrapped  my 
blankets  round  me,  my  drowsy  mind  could  not  but  recall  the 
beginning  of  it  all,  the  washing-basket  in  the  dark  little  room 
in  Doomington. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


MY  second  Moses  book  was  begun  in  London  in  1937  and 
ended  in  Paris  in  the  early  summer  of  1938.  Yes,  it  was  1938 
now.  As  I  wrote,  the  realization  came  home  to  me  more  and 
more  powerfully  that  that  was  almost  the  only  freedom  of 
movement  now  left  to  such  people  as  me,  London  and  Paris, 
Paris  and  London.  Wherever  we  looked  we  saw  barrier  upon 
barrier  drawn  across  the  whole  horizon,  a  thousand  barriers 
grinning  like  grisly  palisades. 

For  us  there  was  no  Germany,  no  Austria,  as  if  a  vast 
smoke-cloud  had  come  down  and  entombed  them.  Italy 
would  not  welcome  us  any  more,  nor  Hungary.  We  could  not 
go  to  Spain,  or  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  They  were  very 
niggardly  with  visas  for  Government  Spain,  and  who  would 
go  joy-riding  in  Burgos  or  Toledo  with  spectacled  German 
experts  or  the  crusading  knights  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  ? 

There  was  no  Japan  for  us  any  longer.  Withered  were  the 
orchards  of  cherry-blossom.  The  snows  of  Fujiyama  were 
stained  with  a  red  that  was  not  of  the  sunset.  Who  would 
have  the  heart  to  fare  forth  to  China,  when  all  her  entrances 
were  blocked  with  corpses,  and  it  was  not  the  voice  of  the 
water  you  heard  any  longer  among  the  reeds  of  the  Yellow 
River,  but  the  sighing  of  innumerable  children,  maimed  and 
blinded  and  parentless. 

It  was  harder  for  them  within  the  steel  circuit  of  the  for- 
tresses than  for  us  who  lived  in  London,  in  Paris,  where 
a  man  might  still  speak  his  mind  and  heart,  where  he  was  not 
hounded  to  contumely  and  suicide,  if  one  of  his  great  grand- 
fathers had  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  Apostles,  and  Heine, 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  Einstein. 

293 
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Yet  it  was  hard  for  us,  too,  who  were  world  lovers,  and  who 
were  only  truly  happy  when  we  went  forth  wandering.  How 
keen  that  nostalgia  in  me  was  that  summer  for  the  old  Germany 
I  had  known  !  With  what  melancholy  I  recalled  that  lovely 
skyline  of  Hamburg  pricked  out  with  towers  and  steeples  of 
green  bronze ;  and  that  heavenly  street  near  the  port,  the 
Reeperbahn,  once  the  gayest  of  all  Europe,  and  now  about 
as  gay  as  Wormwood  Scrubs.  I  ached  desperately  for  Liibeck, 
the  town  of  the  Seven  Towers,  and  for  Wismar,  above  all, 
Wismar. 

But  of  Wismar  I  can  say  this  at  least,  that  if  I  could  not  go 
to  Wismar,  Wismar  came  to  me,  and  in  Hyde  Park,  moreover, 
no  further  than  that. 

I  can  say  this,  too.  If  it  had  been  from  anywhere  else  than 
Wrismar  that  little  Heinz  had  come,  he  might  not  have  left 
me  feeling  quite  so  queer  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  quite  so 
dubious  that  it  was  two  mortals  talking  rather  than  a  ghost 
and  a  ghost,  on  some  star  far  removed  from  this.  It  would 
have  been  rather  different,  if  that  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired, 
innocent  little  eighteen-year-old  Teuton  had  only  come  from 
Dusseldorf,  where  the  mass-murderer  functioned,  or  Beuthen, 
where  half  a  dozen  Nazis  in  the  pre-Nazi  era  kicked  an  alleged 
young  Communist  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  his  mother,  and 
received  as  a  reward  a  telegram  of  roaring  congratulations  from 
Herr  Hitler.  But  he  came  from  Wismar,  that  red-roofed,  so 
gracious  little  Baltic  city  I  had  loved  and  known  well,  where 
the  stream  ran  through  the  heart  of  the  little  city  and  the 
tiny  fish  slid  and  glanced  in  those  clear  waters  ;  where  the  tall 
red-brick  towers  of  the  churches  rose  slim  and  cool  as  tulips  ; 
where,  at  evening,  before  their  doorways  the  old  men  sat 
smoking  their  pipes  and  dreamed,  where  the  children  went 
about  in  twos  and  threes,  carrying  paper  lanterns  and  singing 
a  song  like  this  : 

Hamburg,  Lu'beck,  all  about y 
Do  not  put  my  lantern  out. 

Perhaps  little  Heinz  was  one  of  those  same  children  who, 
ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  sang  songs  as  innocent.  Alas, 
I  mused,  the  children  do  not  go  about  there  now  in  twos  or 
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threes.    They  go  about  in  drilled  platoons.    They  erect  the 
right  arm.    They  sing  : 

And  when  Jew  blood  spurts  from  the  knife 
Well  then,  my  hearties,  thafs  the  life  ! 

But  I  was  talking  about  the  adult,  or  rather  the  adolescent, 
Heinz.  We  had  a  few  words  on  Nazi  ideology,  there  in  Hyde 
Park.  "  The  Fuhrer  is  God,"  he  summed  it  all  up.  "  He  is 
more  God  than  Christ  was,  for  Christ  was  corrupted  by  living 
among  the  Jews,  even  though,  Himself,  He  was  a  pure  Aryan. 
But  the  Fuhrer  "  (he  never  once  referred  to  him  by  his  mortal 
name) — "  the  Fuhrer  never  lived  among  the  Jews.  He  has  come 
down  on  earth  to  destroy  them." 

"  I  see.    How  many  Jews  has  he  come  down  to  destroy  ?  " 

"  All  of  them."  He  had  his  figures  all  pat.  "  The  five 
millions  in  Germany,  the  sixty  millions  spread  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  other  enemies,"  he  continued. 
"  Catholics,  Jews,  Monarchists,  Freethinkers,  Jews.  .  .  ." 
His  mind  kept  on  hitting  up  against  the  idea  of  these  Jews 
who  dare  to  go  on  existing  despite  the  Fiihrer's  express  dislike 
of  them,  as  a  moth  keeps  on  hitting  up  against  a  lamp.  "  They 
are  the  agency  through  which  we  fulfil  our  mission." 

Mission !  The  word  struck  a  little  familiarly  in  my  ears. 
I  had  heard  maiden  Jewish  ladies  in  Bayswater,  turbaned 
Jewish  sheikhs  of  Marrakesh,  philosophical  Jewish  stock- 
brokers on  Riverside  Drive,  talking  of  their  mission.  They 
were  getting  their  own  back  in  a  currency  they  had  not 
anticipated. 

"  What  is  your  mission  ?  "  I  asked  little  Heinz  from  Wismar. 
"  Is  it  possible  to  say  in  a  few  words  ?  " 

"  Aber  freilicb.  Kdmpfen.  To  fight.  That  is  what  the 
Leader  expects  of  us.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  to-day, 
what  we  will  be  doing  a  hundred  years  from  now." 

"  But  when  you  have  cut  the  throats  of  all  your  Catholics, 
Jews,  Monarchists,  Freethinkers,  Jews  ?  "  I  asked  gently. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  deprecation.  "  Well  then," 
I  compromised,  "  when  you  have  exiled  those  whose  throats 
you  have  not  slit  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  We  must  turn  to  beyond  our  frontiers,"  said  little  Heinz 
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from  Wismar,  "  when  we  have  no  more  enemies  within  our 
frontiers." 

"  There  will  be  another  war,"  I  said. 

"  There  will  be  War  for  the  first  time,"  he  replied.  He 
smiled.  He  puckered  up  his  eyes  till  the  innocent  cornflower- 
blue  orbs  were  concealed.  Then  they  were  revealed  again. 
Something  happened  to  the  sun.  A  harsh  edge  of  wind  blew 
aslant  it.  I  perceived  the  lad's  eyes  were  blue  and  cold  as 
glacier-water,  mad  as  the  eyes  of  a  dervish  in  the  barren  heart 
of  the  desert. 

Well,  little  Heinz  was  right.  There  was  to  be  War.  I 
don't  suppose  it  now  matters  much  one  way  or  the  other  that 
little  Heinz  came  from  Wismar. 

I  was  talking  about  the  places  I  grieved  for,  that  mournful 
pent-in  summer.  From  Wismar  the  thoughts  went  on  to 
Stralsund  and  to  beer ;  that  "  Dunkles"  that  dark  ale,  they 
turned  out  of  old  time  in  the  Grabo  Brewery  of  Mecklenburg. 
And  I  had  danced  there  once  in  those  dear,  dead  days.  I  had 
gone  into  one  of  the  little  dancing  places  near  the  harbour. 
All  the  sailor  youths  were  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  girls  with  their  long  pale-gold  plaits.  And  I  went  up  to 
one  of  the  girls  and  danced  with  her,  and  she  was  far  too  shy 
to  talk  to  me,  and  I  far  too  shy  to  talk  to  her. 

And  the  sailors  asked  us  over  to  sit  at  one  of  their  tables. 
And  there  was  only  one  drinking-vessel  on  the  table,  shaped 
like  a  huge  boot.  A  Stieffel,  they  called  it.  It  held  about  seven 
gallons  of  Grabo  beer,  or  so  it  seemed  when  I  gazed  into  its 
Pythian  depths.  And  we  passed  it  religiously  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  how  warmly,  how  genuinely,  we  loved  each  other. 

Alas,  it  would  not  have  been  like  that  any  more  in  Wismar, 
in  Stralsund.  Not  this  year  should  I  fare  forth  to  Lubeck,  to 
Rostock — not  that  year,  nor  the  year  after,  1  feared. 

But  was  all  that  lovely  Germany  lost  to  us  for  ever  ?  I 
would  not  believe  it !  I  could  switch  on  the  wireless,  or  get 
out  my  gramophone,  and  recreate  it  all  in  the  tender  harmonies 
of  Schumann,  in  the  leonine  benevolence  of  Beethoven. 
I  could  go  to  an  art  gallery  and  gaze  upon  the  canvases  of 
Lucas  Cranach,  of  Diirer,  of  Holbein.  I  could  walk  three  steps 
to  the  book-shelves  on  the  wall  opposite  me  and  live  it  all 
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again  in  the  pages  otBuddenbrooks,  a  book  that  may  live  as  long 
as  those  red-brick  churches  with  their  towers  tall  and  slim 
as  tulips.  I  could  read  the  poems  of  Heine,  and  feel  the  old 
enchantment  of  German  lake  and  river  and  forest  steal  along 
my  veins  once  more.  I  could  bathe  deep  in  the  Olympian 
wisdom  of  Goethe. 

Seeing  those  pictures,  reading  that  poetry,  hearing  that 
music,  I  took  comfort.  ...  I  could  still  take  comfort.  I 
knew  that  the  thousand  barriers  could  not  endure  for  ever, 
whatever  was  in  store  between  then  and  the  awakening.  We 
should  go  forth  again  to  those  sweet  Baltic  cities  awakened 
from  their  deathly  nightmare.  We  would  lean  over  the  banks 
of  the  small  streams  in  Wismar,  where  the  fish  slide  and 
glance  in  the  clear  waters.  We  would  pass  the  Stieffel  round 
again  in  that  little  dancing  place  in  Stralsund.  The  cherry- 
blossom  would  grow  fresh  and  clean  again  in  the  orchards  of 
Nippon.  The  flower-sellers  would  come  back  to  their  old 
pitches  in  the  Ramblas  of  Barcelona.  Laughter  and  the  waltz, 
love-making  and  a  pint  of  cream  per  cup  of  coffee,  would 
come  back  again  to  the  cafes  of  Vienna.  Some  day,  some  day, 
the  thousand  barriers  would  be  less  than  dust ! 

But  a  Day  was  to  come  in  between. 


ii 

So  there  was  less  world  now  ?  It  seemed  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  about  it.  I  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  centre 
of  my  circle  and  shorten  my  radius.  What  about  the  West 
Highlands  ?  What  about  Ireland  ?  I  had  avoided  them  both 
because  of  the  idea  I  had  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  furthest  places 
first.  I  would  leave  them  to  my  latter  days,  I  said  to  myself, 
when  I  no  longer  have  youth  and  strength  enough  for  the 
far-flung  arduous  journeys. 

So  I  went  first  to  the  West  Highlands.  When  I  got  back 
to  London  again,  and  my  thoughts  went  away  beyond  city 
tree-top  and  city  house-top  to  moor  and  loch,  to  brae  and  burn, 
a  certain  sense  of  shame  was  prominent  in  my  thought.  I  had 
allowed  half  a  lifetime  to  go  by  without  knowing  the  West 
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Highlands.  I  had  wandered  kboriously  through  four  conti- 
nents, and  for  a  decade  and  a  half,  in  search  of  certain  emotions 
that  only  landscape  can  produce  in  me — not  people,  however 
charming,  not  music,  not  painting,  not  even  wine,  though 
that  comes  closer  to  it  than  anything — only  landscape. 

And  now  I  found  there  was  a  tract  of  lands  and  waters  in 
my  own  country,  certainly  not  at  my  doorstep,  yet  sensibly 
nearer  than  the  Atlas  and  the  Alleghanies,  where  I  had 
experienced  almost  the  full  range  of  my  landscape  emotion, 
and  with  a  poignancy  rarely  attained  in  Greece  or  Castile  or 
Syria,  or  wherever  it  might  be. 

I  don't  believe  I  was  hypersensitive  when  I  reached  the 
West  Highlands,  being  neither  too  exhausted  nor  too  fervent. 
Nor  can  I  say  when  first  the  realization  took  possession  of  me 
that  I  was  here  in  a  secluded  pocket  of  the  earth's  surface, 
after  all  not  many  square  miles  in  area,  where  between  a 
dawn  and  a  sunset  you  could  compass  the  Pyrenean  strength 
and  the  Alpine  terror,  the  trancedness  of  Greek  waters,  the 
steamy  and  shaggy  mystery  of  the  marshes  of  Finknd. 

I  avoid  the  temptation  to  use  the  facile  word  "  microcosm," 
because  that  suggests  a  bijou  quality  that  is  wholly  lacking 
from  the  West  Highlands.  The  waterfalls  that  crash  down 
their  stony  terraces  towards  Loch  Assynt  do  not  fall  so  deeply 
or  so  broadly  as  Zambesi,  of  course,  but  they  have  no  less 
elemental  a  glory.  In  sheer  thousands  of  feet  the  Cuillin  Hills, 
which  are  the  bony  nucleus  of  the  Island  of  Skye,  are  not 
formidable.  But  it  is  not  in  thousands  of  feet  that  you  can 
measure  the  majesty  of  mountains,  and  I  remember  no  flung 
bastions,  no  skiey  contours,  more  imposing  than  theirs. 

And  what  still  survives  now  ?  I  will  put  it  down  as  I 
remember  it. 

I  remember  the  drive  from  Kyleakin  to  Flodigarry  which 
began  in  a  flamingo-tinted  dusk  and  continued  into  black 
enchantment.  There  were  two  great  white  owls  which  were 
disturbed  from  a  gatepost  and  a  roof-top  where  they  had 
respectively  alighted  and  came  swooping  about  our  heads  in 
filmy  masses.  Time  and  again  the  beams  of  our  headlights 
converted  the  eyes  of  sheep  into  hobgoblin  emeralds.  The 
eyes  of  cows  were  discs  of  burning  amber.  The  rabbits 
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scrambled  up  out  of  their  burrows,  turned  and  scrambled 
down  again.  The  hares  loped  before  us  for  half  a  mile.  Three 
women  with  ebony  hair  flung  across  their  eldritch  faces  had 
come  up  out  of  the  peat-bog  to  milk  the  cows  of  honest  folk 
asleep  in  their  sheilings.  One  moment  they  were  there,  the 
moment  after  they  were  rocks  or  nothing  at  all. 

I  remember  a  fishing-hotel  on  a  loch-side.  I  did  not  know 
that  fishing-folk  are  so  elderly  or  so  stately.  Perhaps  they 
are  not  elsewhere,  but  they  were  in  that  hotel  on  the  loch-side. 
There  were  five  elderly  couples,  the  ladies  looked  like  ladies-in- 
waiting  to  the  Good  Queen  and  the  gentlemen  like  equerries 
to  the  Good  Prince,  her  consort.  They  were  completely 
stately,  completely  silent.  We  got  up  a  sweepstake,  the  backer 
of  the  couple  that  spoke  first  to  collect  the  pool.  If  a  couple 
were  compelled  to  speak  by  a  waiter,  or  some  such  natural 
force  as  a  tidal  wave  or  a  landslide,  the  funds  to  go  into  a 
kitty  and  the  sweepstake  to  begin  again.  There  was  no  speech. 
The  money  was  not  won.  The  five  elderly  fishing  couples 
rose  and  put  on  waders  and  went  out  to  fish  for  fish. 

I  remember  the  village  of  Elgol  in  the  Island  of  Skye. 
My  memories  keep  on  circling  round  the  summits  of  Skye,  the 
Blue  Cuillins  and  the  Red  Cuillins  and  the  broad  flanks  of 
Blaven.  Not  far  from  Elgol,  thrust  through  the  ribs  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  black  sword  of  Lake  Coruisk.  The  dwellers 
in  the  village  of  Elgol  are  numbered  in  their  dozens.  Only 
the  smaller  part  of  these  had  ever  been  to  a  cinema,  heard 
wireless,  or  seen  a  train,  even.  There  was  a  whisper  abroad 
that  the  postmistress  had  a  secret  wireless — not  secret  in  the 
sense  that  the  governing  powers  of  these  islands  were  unaware 
of  it,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  dwellers  in  the  village  of  Elgol 
kept  away  and  were  kept  from  it.  They  themselves  were  a 
little  fearful  of  it,  and  the  postmistress,  it  was  said,  did  not 
encourage  familiarity,  lest  the  set  might  wear  out  should  too 
many  people  listen  to  it. 

Now  with  respect  to  these  same  dwellers  in  Elgol,  the  name 
of  most  of  these  is  Mackinnon,  as  the  name  of  most  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  village  of  Dunvegan  is  Macleod.  And  I  do 
not  know  what  method  the  Macleods  of  Dunvegan  have  con- 
trived to  distinguish  themselves  from  each  other,  but  the 
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Mackinnons  of  Elgol  distinguish  themselves  by  numbers, 
being  called  Mackinnon  seven,  Mackinnon  fifteen,  and  so  on, 
not  in  a  direct  numerical  sequence,  not  in  any  sequence  accord- 
ing to  number  of  cows  or  sheep,  but  in  accordance  with  some 
mystic  law  unfathomable  to  the  gross  Sassenach.  It  happens 
that  there  are,  or  were,  two  fathers  of  families  in  Elgol,  both 
Douglas  Mackinnon  by  name,  and  they  are  both  Mackinnon 
twenty-five ;  for  the  community,  it  seems,  would  offend 
against  some  taboo  if  the  Douglas  Mackinnons  had 
different  numbers,  even  though  there  are  several  vacancies 
in  the  series.  The  consequence  was  that  whenever  a  letter 
addressed  to  Douglas  Mackinnon  arrived  in  Elgol,  an 
infrequent  event,  the  letter  was  opened  by  the  schoolmaster 
or  the  postmistress  or  some  other  official  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  it  was  decided  on  internal  evidence  which  of 
the  Mackinnons  twenty-five  was  the  intended  recipient.  I 
shall  see  to  it,  I  vowed,  that  there  is  no  other  Golding,  or  that 
I  change  my  name  by  deed-poll,  when  I  settle  down  in  Elgol, 
at  the  end  of  my  days,  with  the  cormorants  wheeling  on  their 
wing-tips  and  the  spume  flung  in  from  the  broken  edges  of 
the  islands  of  Eigg  and  Rum. 

I  remember  a  day  of  high  wind  on  the  slopes  of  Ben  More 
Coigach,  and  the  bell-heather  groaning  at  its  roots  and  the 
bracken  shifting  and  flapping  like  the  vane  of  a  mill.  I 
remember  the  fox's  lair  among  the  topmost  rocks  that  a 
wandering  shepherd  youth  pointed  out  to  me.  Long  had  that 
fox  eluded  the  shepherds  of  those  regions  and  grisly  were  the 
bones  piled  up  after  his  lonely  feasts.  In  the  dampness  and 
darkness  of  that  funnel-like  den,  queer  ferns  I  had  never  seen 
before  waved  their  long  hair.  I  remember  that  youth's  hawk- 
like eyes.  He  came  out  on  to  the  summit  with  us  and  far  down 
in  a  green  fold  he  saw  the  forty  horses  feeding  that  belonged 
to  the  crofters  of  his  village.  To  us  they  seemed  barely 
perceptible  as  living  creatures  at  all.  He  recognized  each  as  it 
moved,  by  its  gait,  or,  as  it  stood  grazing,  by  the  length  of  its 
tail,  the  star  over  its  forehead. 

I  remember  the  voices  of  those  people  as  the  softest  given 
forth  by  mortals  anywhere,  so  that  when  they  spoke  to  each 
other  it  seemed  rather  with  silences  than  with  words  they 
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spoke.  I  remember  the  horror  of  the  breakfast-table  in  the 
hotel  against  Loch  Shin,  when  the  infidel  poured  sugar  over  his 
porridge.  I  remember  a  day  of  such  contrasted  skies  and 
waters  that  in  that  one  day  in  the  Western  Highlands  I  could 
persuade  myself  this  was  a  lagoon  in  Otaheite,  this  was  a 
lake  in  Italy  bluer  than  Maggiore,  this  was  a  fiercer  coast  than 
any  in  Greenland.  I  remember  as  a  sort  of  sign  and  a  consum- 
mation a  torrent  roaring  through  the  gorge  it  had  cloven,  and 
a  perfect  rainbow  arching  it,  and  suspended,  as  it  seemed,  from 
the  roof  of  the  arch,  a  magical  rowan  tree,  with  its  roots  in  the 
water  and  all  its  berries  miraculously  burning  a  season  before 
their  time. 


in 

I  went  to  Ireland,  and  for  one  reason  or  another,  I  did  not 
see  much  of  it,  I  had  to  leave  quite  soon  after  I  reached  there. 
Strangely  enough,  though  pleasant  were  those  brief  days  in 
Belfast,  in  the  glens  of  Antrim,  in  Portrush,  under  the  Moun- 
tains of  Mourne,  it  is  going  there  I  recall  even  more  vividly 
than  being  there. 

Ireland  was  ahead  of  me.  Speeding  over  the  dark  waters, 
I  must  do  a  stocktaking,  I  told  myself,  of  the  Ireland  behind 
me.  What  had  it  meant  to  me  ?  What  does  it  still  mean  to  me, 
having  been  there,  though  so  briefly  ? 

Above  all,  a  certain  sort  of  beauty,  a  self-contained  green- 
ness, a  bitter-sweet  wildness,  to  which  no  other  landscape  in 
the  wide  world  had  a  likeness,  I  felt.  It  was  an  island  thing, 
and  therefore  already  had  a  peculiar  quality,  one  which  to 
me  as  a  traveller  had  a  special  allurement.  It  was  for  that 
reason  I  looked  forward  to  the  next  day's  landfall  with  such 
breathless  delight  as  I  had  known  when  I  first  fared  forth  to 
Sicily,  back  in  the  early  twenties. 

I  had  always  seen  with  a  queer  clarity  certain  elements  that 
go  to  compound  that  beauty,  instructed  as  I  have  been  by  the 
verses  of  her  poets  and  the  day-to-day  talk  of  her  common 
people. 

I  had  seen  the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Galway  hollowed  out 
by  the  Atlantic  waves  like  the  collar-bone  of  a  hare ;  the 
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purple  moorlands  of  Connemara,  with  the  pockets  of  black 
peat ;  the  superb  contour  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  breaking 
down  on  the  eastern  shore  ;  the  mountain-ash  glistening  in  the 
flung  spray  of  the  glens  of  Antrim. 

I  had  seen  the  necks  of  the  wild  swans  stretched  out  against 
driven  cloud,  and  heroic  bulls  grazing  in  the  velvet  meadows  of 
County  Down.  And  the  whitewashed,  rough-cast  farm- 
houses, and  the  shadowy  bars  of  the  public  houses  by  St. 
Stephen's  Green  in  Dublin,  and  the  windy  dockyards  of  Belfast, 
with  their  great  cranes  extending  their  delicate  traceries  across 
the  sky  .  .  .  they  were  as  vivid  to  me,  though  I  had  not  seen 
them,  as  the  town  hall  of  my  native  Manchester,  and  the 
pavilion  at  Lord's  round  the  corner  from  me,  where  I  now  live 
in  London. 

I  had  seen,  too,  just  as  clearly,  the  black  soutane  of  the 
priest  floating  behind  him  in  a  southern  village,  and  a  gunman 
lurking  in  ambush  at  the  bend  of  a  slum  alley,  and  the  Orange- 
men with  drums  and  whistles  glorifying  a  Dutchman  in  the 
July  procession. 

But  why  had  I  seen  those  things  as  if  I  had  lived  half  my 
life  in  Ireland  ?  I  may  have  seen  them  wrongly,  I  know,  but 
I  saw  them  very  clearly.  Why  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek. 

It  is  because  I  had  read  their  writers,  and  they  include  some 
of  our  greatest.  I  had  talked  with  their  talkers,  and  some  of 
these  rank  with  the  supreme  dead — Johnson,  Coleridge,  Wilde. 
Sometimes  you  will  find  writer  and  talker  wrapped  up  in  the 
same  skin ;  A.  E.,  W.  B.  Yeats,  James  Joyce,  Bernard  Shaw. 
Even  the  prose-men  among  them  talk  with  a  superb  poetry, 
by  which  I  mean  the  exposition  of  the  naked  truth  of  things  in 
the  mathematically  exact  phrase,  written  or  spoken.  With 
such  guides  to  Ireland  or  the  Irish  mind  as  these  (and  Synge, 
and  O'Casey,  and  Stephens,  and  Colum)  you  are  a  sad  case  if 
Ireland  is  not  as  much  your  own  as  Streatham  or  Southend. 

I  had  never  met  A.  E.,  alas,  the  greatest  talker  of  them  all, 
according  to  the  report  of  his  fellows,  who  say  that  if  he  had 
devoted  to  his  writing  the  riches  he  expended  in  conversation, 
he  would  have  been  their  greatest  writer,  too.  But  I  had  met 
and  talked  with  Yeats  and  Joyce,  as  well  as  with  some  of  those 
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others  ;  Yeats,  who  was  the  first  of  living  poets,  and  Joyce, 
the  first  of  prose- writers.  How  should  I  fail  to  apprehend 
something  of  Ireland,  and  of  Dublin,  that  great  city  ? 

I  think  it  is  Joyce  himself  who  said  that  he  hoped,  if  a 
great  cataclysm  should  obliterate  Dublin,  it  might  be  possible 
to  re-create  it  in  its  entirety  from  the  pages  of  his  Ulysses. 
It  is  certain  that  not  in  the  whole  of  world  literature  is  there 
a  portrait  of  a  city  so  compendious  and  so  precise,  so  true  to 
the  dark  soil  in  which  it  is  grounded,  and  the  rank  weeds,  the 
delicate  flowers,  which  have  sprung  from  it.  The  dark  soil 
on  which  Dublin  stands  is  the  dark  soil  beneath  all  its  layers  of 
pleasant  grass  and  smiling  water,  the  aboriginal  Gaelic  blood, 
which  has  expressed  itself  in  a  literature  neither  extensive  nor 
much  translated,  a  literature  heroic  and  bawdy  and  much 
removed  from  us. 

The  Irish  literature  which  expounds  Ireland  not  only  to  us 
but  to  Irishmen,  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  writers  whose 
forebears  settled  in  Ireland  two  generations  ago,  or  ten,  whose 
alien  blood  fermented  in  the  native  stuff,  and  produces  the 
grand  liquor  we  drink  with  such  delight  from  generation  to 
generation' — all  the  way  between  Dean  Swift  and  Sean 
OTolain. 

But,  heaven  help  us,  they  are  all  poets,  not  only  their  writers, 
but  their  dock  labourers,  their  barmaids,  their  ploughmen. 
I  confess  that  my  ear  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  cajolery 
of  their  accent,  whether  it  be  the  wheedle  and  whistle  of 
County  Cork  or  the  slightly  sabbatical  singsong  of  Shankill 
Road  in  Belfast. 

But  it  is  not  how  they  say  things  that  makes  them  poets, 
but  the  things  they  say.  For  instance,  there  on  the  boat  going 
to  Ireland,  I  stood  a  few  minutes  taking  my  glass  of  Guinness 
at  the  third-class  bar.  They  were  talking  about  horses  in  a 
language  that  came  straight  out  of  Homer.  I  have  heard  the 
Irish  lads  and  girls  joking  in  Hyde  Park  with  a  limpidity 
compared  with  which  the  speech  of  Oxford  undergraduates 
is  a  drool  of  treacle.  Above  all,  I  summarized,  they  are  not  a 
sentimental  people,  nor  is  it  a  sentimental  Ireland.  Their 
maidens  are  no  Dark  Rosaleens  out  of  Mangan.  Their  youths 
are  no  spalpeens  out  of  Lever.  They  are  witty,  they  are  tragic, 
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a  little  heartless,  mad  with  an  eerie  logic,  sane  with  a  comic 
unreason. 

I  went  up  on  deck  for  a  spell  and  looked  eastward.  I  had 
better  get  into  my  bunk,  I  decided.  It  was  late.  There  was 
no  more  England.  Ireland  lay  ahead  of  me.  Sleep  softly, 
I  breathed,  hares  under  the  hedges,  and  wild  swans  in  your 
lakeside  nests  ! 


IV 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  got  mixed  up  with  a  circus  • 
It  was  not  my  first  circus.  There  had  been  another  in  Suez- 
They  tied  up  with  each  other  in  my  mind  touchingly  and 
beautifully. 

The  first,  I  said,  was  in  Suez.  (The  mind,  anyhow,  could 
still  travel  as  fast  and  far  as  it  liked,  despite  the  thousand 
barriers.)  A  queer  place,  Suez.  It  might  easily  have  been  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  ;  if,  for  instance,  the 
Venetians  had  taken  it  in  hand,  in  their  great  seagoing  days. 
But  they  didn't ;  so  it  is  one  of  the  shabbiest  and  pokiest. 
And  I  happened  to  be  locked  up  there  for  a  week  or  more, 
waiting  for  my  Ford  desert  trucks,  during  an  early  stage  in  that 
Mosaic  journey  I  told  of. 

And  I  got  more  and  more  claustrophobic  there  in  Suez. 
There  was  nothing  to  do,  nothing,  except  walk  up  and  down 
the  Grand  Boulevard  of  the  Railway,  watching  the  trains  go 
this  way  and  that  way.  (It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Suez  is 
a  wicked  town.  It  is  not.  It  is  about  as  wicked  as  the  Albert 
Memorial.) 

And  then  suddenly  a  circus  appeared  out  of  nowhere  on  the 
scruffy  fringes  of  Suez.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  said  firmly  : 
"  No,  it  isn't  there  !  "  I  had  had  enough  of  mirages  lately,  in 
the  sweltering  westward  desert  where  the  Nile  peters  out  into 
dust  and  ashes.  "  It's  only  a  mirage  !  "  I  said. 

And  then  the  circus  got  going  and  organized  a  grand 
pageant  to  defile  through  the  streets  of  the  astonished  town. 
There  was  no  mirage  about  the  band  that  led  the  way,  with  its 
pipes  and  cornets  and  euphonium  and  big  drum.  There  was  no 
mirage  about  the  funny  men  with  their  long,  false  noses,  or 
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the  strong  men  with  their  muscles  like  steam-boilers,  or  the 
six  fat  maidens  in  long,  white  nightgowns  with  their  hennaed 
hair  falling  loose  below  their  shoulders. 

And  yet  somehow  I  never  quite  lost  the  sense  of  mirage, 
though  I  spent  almost  every  moment  of  the  day  and  night 
with  the  circus,  during  the  rest  of  the  time  I  spent  in  Suez. 
It  was  run  and  manned  by  the  members  of  a  single  family,  the 
Rihanis,  their  name  was.  (Circuses  are  just  about  as  much 
a  family  business  as  a  Big  Film  Executive  or  Being  King  of 
England.) 

I  did  not  lose  the  sense  of  mirage,  because  it  seemed  impos- 
sible there  could  be  so  much  charm  and  simplicity  on  the  edge 
of  such  squalor.  Suez  is  a  town  of  touts,  sworn  to  the  task 
of  getting  a  pound  out  of  you  for  a  pennyworth.  The  Rihanis 
were  not  happy  unless  they  gave  you  a  poundsworth  for  a 
penny.  It  is  only  because  even  the  Rihanis  were  susceptible 
to  fatigue  that  they  were  not  a  Twenty-four-Hour-Long 
Non-Stop  Circus. 

The  old  man,  Ali  Rihani,  was  the  clown-in-chief.  He  was 
also  a  magician,  straight  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  a 
long  yellow  robe  and  a  pointed  cap.  One  of  his  sons,  wearing 
a  black  mask  and  a  black  domino,  was  his  djinny  his  attendant 
spirit.  Two  other  sons  were  his  Strong  Men.  Another  son 
jumped  incessantly  through  a  wooden  frame  stuck  round  all 
its  perimeter  with  long  and  nasty  daggers,  to  make  it  a  little 
harder.  Six  of  his  daughters  sang  and  danced.  Other 
daughters  balanced  lighted  lamps  on  thin  rods,  in  turn  poised 
on  the  edge  of  drinking-glasses. 

Some  of  these  sons  and  daughters  were  sons-in-law  and 
daughters-in-law.  Some  were  grandchildren.  Once  I  came 
to  them  when  a  show  was  not  on.  To  make  sure  they  would 
give  value  for  money  when  the  show  started  again,  they  were 
all  practising  their  tricks.  I  took  them  off  in  batches  to  drink 
coffee  (the  men)  and  eat  Turkish  Delight  (the  women).  They 
asked  me  could  I  do  tricks,  too.  I  showed  them  a  unique  trick 
that  (so  far  as  I  know)  I  alone  in  all  the  world  can  do.  It  is  a 
manipulation  of  a  digital  tendon  of  the  second  finger  of  the 
right  hand.  They  applauded  generously.  Then  we  had  more 
coffee  and  Turkish  Delight. 
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I  cannot  tell  you  how  sweet  a  salvation  Rihani's  Circus 
was  from  the  touts  and  the  postcards  and  the  flies,  in  Sue2 
there,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  It  happened  exactly 
like  that,  in  the  autumn  of  thirty-eight,  on  the  edge  of  London, 
in  the  Home  Counties  somewhere.  It  wasn't  London's  fault. 
It  was,  as  they  say,  Life.  And  the  Lord  led  me  to  Malambri's 
Circus  !  Or  at  least  my  friend  Hastings  did !  Glory  be  to 
them  all ! 

Hastings  had  come  across  them  four  years  ago  in  a  remote 
village  in  Exmoor.  He  had  been  on  their  track  ever  since, 
and  had  only  just  a  few  days  ago  come  up  with  them 
again. 

That  was  part  of  their  charm.  They  were  as  elusive  as  the 
cuckoo.  Despite  their  two  massive  elephants,  their  troop  of 
horses,  the  over-arching  splendour  of  their  "  Big  Top,"  here 
they  were  to-day,  to-morrow  they  were  gone.  How  they 
managed  it  is  hard  to  say.  They  gave  two  shows  a  day.  They 
put  in  a  good  many  hours  practising,  for  really  they  had  no 
other  interest  in  the  world  than  whether  Rosa  could  do  that 
double  somersault  off  the  pony  and  on  again,  or  whether 
Antonio  ought  to  try  out  a  rumba  on  the  tight-rope.  They 
retired  at  length  to  the  narrow  bunks  of  their  wagons.  Before 
dawn  they  were  off  again  .  .  .  like  a  stream,  like  a  whiff  of 
honeysuckle  on  the  wind,  like  the  snatch  of  a  song.  And  yet 
they  carried  about  those  two  elephants  with  them  wherever 
they  went,  as  if  they  were  not  elephants  but  white  mice.  Many 
a  working  man  lives  in  a  house  smaller  than  either  of  those 
elephants.  The  Malambris  were  enchanted  people,  I  think. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Malambris  were  a  race  of 
beetle-browed  Sicilianos  chewing  black  moustaches  and  rolling 
torrid  eyes.  They  were  about  as  English  as  blackthorn,  or 
Cornish  pasties,  or  the  River  Ouse,  or  Mr.  Billy  Bennett,  or 
"  When  that  I  was  but  a  little  tiny  boy."  It  was  part  of  their 
fantasy,  their  fairy-tale,  to  call  themselves  "  Malambri,"  like 
Rosa's  tights  and  spangles  when  she  leapt  from  horse  to  horse 
like  a  seagull  from  wave  to  wave.  She  did  not  wear  them 
when  she  was  peeling  potatoes.  It  was  also  part  of  the  fantasj 
for  Rosa's  father  and  mother  to  be  called  the  "  Conte  " 
the  "  Contessa."  You  can  call  a  tankard  of  nut-brown  ale 
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bottle  of  Asti  Spumante,  but  it  remains  a  tankard  of  nut- 
brown  ale. 

One  of  these  days,  I  vowed,  I  would  bring  together  the 
Rihanis  of  Suez  and  the  Malambris  of  the  Home  Counties. 
The  Rihanis  only  talk  Arabic  and  the  Malambris  only  talk 
English.  But  they  would  understand  each  other,  I  thought. 


It  is  certain  I  am  not  the  only  literary  gentleman  in  these 
islands  who  has  gone  pig-sticking  in  Morocco.  But  I  feel  it 
is  likely  that  there  are  not  many  who  have  professionally 
turned  the  handle  of  a  barrel-organ  in  Corinth,  as  I  have  done. 
(That  was  in  the  days  when  I  was  finding  out  about  the  world.) 
I  think  it  also  likely  that  there  are  not  many  who  have  been  a 
Tic-Tac  Man  at  the  Greyhound  Races.  (That  was  not  long 
ago,  when  I  was  finding  out  about  London.)  The  story  has  a 
place  in  these  chronicles. 

It  was,  I  confess,  an  old  ambition  of  mine  to  become  a 
Tic-Tac  Man,  ever  since  I  first  went  to  the  Greyhound  Races. 
That  was  some  years  ago.  I  was  in  rather  grand  company. 
It  was  the  Greyhound  Derby.  The  women  wore  jewels  and 
low-cut  gowns,  the  men  wore  white  ties.  We  ate  caviare  and 
drank  champagne.  Our  host  was  the  owner  of  a  Very  Impor- 
tant Dog.  I  seem  to  remember  we  were  isolated  from  the 
common  herd  in  a  sort  of  big  glass  box,  almost  as  if  we 
ourselves  were  prize  dogs. 

Well,  I  didn't  like  it  very  much.  I  wanted  to  be  with  the 
common  herd,  as  I  always  do.  There  seemed  to  be  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  men  down  there  making  secret  signs  at  each 
other.  They  attracted  me  particularly.  The  whole  air  was 
aflicker  with  forearms  raised  and  falling,  with  palms  rubbed 
against  each  other,  with  fingers  opening  and  closing. 

"  Who  are  those  lovely  people  ?  "  I  asked  excitedly.  "  What 
are  they  doing  ?  " 

"  They  are  the  Tic-Tac  Men  !  "  a  voice  said  superciliously. 

"  Please,  I  want  to  be  a  Tic-Tac  Man  !  "  I  cried.  I  suddenly 
realized  I  no  longer  wanted  to  climb  Mount  Everest,  or  win 
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the  Nobel  Prize,  or  drive  the  Flying  Scotsman.    I  just  wanted 
to  be  a  Tic-Tac  Man. 

The  diamante  shoulder-straps,  the  white  ties,  turned  away 
from  me  coldly.  They  thought  it  very  ill-bred  of  me. 

And  then  it  actually  happened  to  me  that  I  became  a  Tic-Tac 
Man.  I  had  been  some  days  earlier  to  see  some  boxing  in  an 
East  End  venue.  While  there  I  met  a  manager  of  my  acquaint- 
ance and  one  of  his  boxers.  I  pointed  out  I  had  not  seen  them 
at  the  boxing-places  for  quite  a  long  time. 

"  No,"  said  Bill  the  Manager.  "  We  have  a  joint  now.  We 
make  more  money  that  way." 

"  A  joint  ?  "  I  asked,  a  little  perturbed,  with  memories  of 
tough  dives  in  Harlem,  absinthe-swilling  cellars  in  New 
Orleans. 

"  'E  means  a  pitch,"  explained  Al  the  Boxer.  "  A  pitch  at 
the  Dawgs  !  " 

"  We  keep  a  book,"  supplemented  Bill  the  Manager.  "  AFs 
a  Tic-Tac  Man." 

"  A  Tic-Tac  Man  !  "  I  breathed  incredulously.     "  Please,  I 
want  to  be  a  Tic-Tac  Man,  too  !   Ever  since  one  night — 
I  explained  how  the  passion  had  come  down  on  me. 

"  Sure  !  "  said  Bill  and  Al.  "  Let's  go  and  have  a  drink  ! 
You'd  better  start  learning  the  trade  at  once  !  " 

Well,  I  learned  the  trade,  a  bit  of  it,  enough  to  be  going 
on  with.  This  is  how  the  numerals  went  with  Bill : 

One  :  Right  band  to  right  shoulder. 

Two  :  Right  hand  to  right  ear. 

Three  :  Right  hand  to  right  side  of  head. 

four  :  Left  hand  to  left  shoulder. 

Five  :  Right  hand  to  left  ear. 

Six  :  Left  hand  to  left  side  of  head. 

Seven  :  Two  fingers  above  each  eyebrow. 

Eight :  Right  hand  to  nose. 

Nine  :  Both  hands  under  chin. 

Ten  :  Both  palms  together. 

There  was  a  lot  more  besides  that,  of  course.  And  it  is 
one  thing  to  speak  the  language  and  another  to  understand  it. 
Finally,  there  are  various  codes  at  various  stadiums.  Some- 
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times  there  are  a  variety  of  codes  in  the  same  stadium.  It  is  a 
very  exacting  mystery. 

I  duly  turned  up  with  Bill  and  Al  to  be  a  Tic-Tac  Man. 
There  were  quite  a  lot  of  other  people  there  who  were  not 
Tic-Tac  Men,  and  between  us  we  made  a  large  crowd.  I 
realized  there  were  as  many  people  at  the  various  other  stadiums 
in  and  around  London  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  dogs  play  a 
more  important  part  in  the  life  of  Londoners  than  I,  at  all 
events,  had  been  aware  of  till  then. 

There  were  lots  of  women,  too — women  alone,  and  women 
in  groups.  I  saw  some  with  shopping-bags  hanging  from 
their  wrists,  and  pointed  them  out  to  Al. 

"  Yes,"  said  Al.  "  They  goes  out  to  do  their  shopping,  then 
they  'as  an  idea  they  might  as  well  put  a  bob  or  two  on  a  dawg. 
When  they  gets  back  'ome,  they  planks  dahn  a  couple  o' 
tickets  and  the  race-card  on  the  table.  That's  all  the  shopping 
they've  come  back  wiv." 

"  And  the  old  man  ?  " 

"  'Ee  can't  say  much.  'E's  probably  been  doin'  'imself 
prahd  on  the  other  side  of  the  track,  in  the  three-and-six- 
pennies." 

I  must  confess.  It  was  not  a  jubilant  concourse,  there 
at  the  Dogs.  It  was  an  urban  crowd,  rather  sallow  and  silent. 
The  horse-racing  folk  are  more  bucolic.  There's  wind  and 
sun  about,  and  grass  all  around.  That  must  make  a  difference. 
Besides,  the  horse  is  a  more  carnal  creature.  The  greyhound 
is  so  very  little  more  than  a  narrow  skull  and  a  few  sinews. 
He's  almost  an  abstraction,  a  mathematical  proposition.  You 
can  love  a  horse  that  wins  your  money  for  you,  and  perhaps 
even  hate  one  that  loses  for  you.  It  is  harder,  I  think,  to  love 
or  hate  a  greyhound.  You  might  as  well  work  up  a  passion 
about  the  rook  or  bishop  that  won  or  lost  a  game  of  chess  for 
you.  I  saw  the  clients  of  a  bookie  who  had  "  knocked  "  (he 
was  unable  to  pay  out  the  odds).  They  were  getting  their 
money  back  from  a  sombre  official  in  a  bowler  hat.  Everybody 
was  as  well  behaved  as  a  Sunday  school.  I  thought  it  a  most 
exemplary  spectacle. 

Yet  passions  did  flare  up  at  greyhound  stadiums  from  time 
to  time,  judging  from  the  faces  that  some  of  the  young  men 
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carried  about  with  them.  It  was  the  nearest  thing  I  had  ever 
seen  to  one  of  the  duelling-corps  at  a  German  University. 
Several  young  men  had  lost  the  lobe  of  an  ear,  a  few  had  huge 
scars  from  cheekbone  to  chin.  But  I  was  doing  them  an 
injustice,  perhaps  ?  Was  it  merely  that  they  had  had  an 
accident  with  their  razors  ?  I  think  that  is  likely.  An  accident 
with  their  razors.  Or  somebody  else's. 

I  set  out  to  tell  how  I  became  a  Tic-Tac  Man.  I  must  not 
pretend  that  Bill  trusted  me  single-handed.  Bill  stood  on  his 
box,  making  up  the  board,  while  Al  stood  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,  keeping  in  touch  with  Bert,  our  "  outside  man  "  at  the 
further  end  of  the  enclosure.  We  all  kept  warmly  in  touch  with 
the  "  top  man,"  the  prince  of  us  all,  who  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  stairs  in  the  big  ring,  signalling  to  us  the  swaying  fortunes 
of  war. 

I  was  allowed  to  convey  one  or  two  messages  to  the  "  out- 
side man,"  under  APs  wary  supervision.  A  punter  came  up 
and  placed  twenty-five  pounds,  a  "  pony,"  on  a  certain  dog 
at  four  to  one.  It  was  too  much  to  risk.  I  intimated  we 
wished  to  cover  ourselves  by  placing  that  same  pony  out  at 
nine  to  two,  to  cover  the  possible  loss. 

Right  hand  to  right  ear.    Dog  in  Number  One  trap. 

Right  palm  under  left  elbow.    Lay  me  to  lose. 

Tboth  palms  obtruded  twice,  one  palm  obtruded  once.    Twenty-five. 

But,  no,  why  should  I  dazzle  with  a  lightning  flare  of 
technicalities  ?  That  pig-sticking  was  good  enough,  and  that 
organ-grinding.  It  was  amusing  to  check  out  those  cases  of 
bootleg  whisky  for  those  Chicago  bootleggers.  But  there,  I 
assure  you,  was  an  acme  of  experience  to  become,  under  the 
tuition  of  Bill  and  Al,  a  Tic-Tac  Man  at  Hackney  Stadium. 


VI 

At  the  end  of  1938  I  was  in  Paris  again.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year  I  wrote  the  last  word  of  the  novel,  Mr.  TLmmanuel. 
It  was  the  end  of  a  strenuous  and  tragic  year,  the  beginning 
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of  a  year  more  tragic,  more  strenuous.    I  was  not  abroad  again 
during  1939.    I  remained  in  London — and  went  much  further. 

I  had  always  loved  London  as  no  mere  Londoner  can  do, 
ever  since  the  day,  over  a  score  of  years  ago,  when  I  first 
landed  in  Euston.  It  takes  a  Londoner  to  call  the  Euston 
district  drab  and  depressing.  Not  so  this  large-eyed  young 
provincial  long  ago.  He  put  his  bag  in  the  station  and  walked. 
He  walked  through  Baghdad  and  Athens,  through  Paris  and 
Samarkand.  But  they  had  one  name,  and  their  name  was 
London.  It  was  a  suburb  I  came  to  live  in  when  I  first 
became  a  Londoner.  How  I  used  to  laugh  at  the  aspidistras 
and  the  lace  curtains  with  the  other  smart  alecks,  but  how  the 
place  enchanted  me  when  the  smart  alecks  scuttled  off  to  their 
burrows. 

The  magic  distilled  in  the  central  mills  of  London  fell  like 
rain  on  the  suburban  green.  When  I  saw  lovers,  clerks  and 
typists,  insurance-agents  and  waitresses,  go  walking  hand-in- 
hand  of  an  evening  along  its  asphalt  paths,  or  leaning  against 
the  railway-embankment  which  fringes  it,  it  was  more  magical 
than  it  has  been  since  to  see  them  where  they  go  among  the 
fallen  leaves  of  Vallombrosa  or  anchoring  their  skiffs  among 
the  green  islets  of  Como. 

Their  arms  were  about  each  other  and  they  whispered  into 
each  other's  ear  those  ancient  vows  which  in  a  Venetian 
gondola  would  seem  stilted  and  insincere.  In  that  place,  on 
the  lips  of  lovers  so  supremely  unself-conscious,  they  had  the 
truth  and  simplicity  of  Dante's  vows  to  Beatrice. 

How  often  I  saw,  when  the  day's  toil  was  over,  the  young 
suburban  ones  bestow  themselves  upon  the  none  too  luxurious 
grass,  with  a  few  paper  bags  of  sandwiches  and  an  apple  or 
two  and  a  gramophone.  They  did  not  know  it,  but  they 
formed  themselves  into  such  groups  as  Watteau  and  Monet 
had  immortalized  in  \heitfetes-champetres.  But  they  were  not 
so  sedulously  poised  to  propound  and  resolve  certain  aesthetic 
problems  of  perspective  and  intersecting  planes  of  vision. 
They  were  gathered  there,  because  the  day's  work  was  over, 
and  it  was  a  warm  evening,  and  they  were  happy  to  be  together. 

And  Arthur  turned  on  the  gramophone  and  they  rose  from 
their  paper-bags  and  danced  to  and  fro.  And  the  music  was 
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not  so  haunting  as  the  gipsies  strum  on  their  zithers  in  Buda- 
pest, not  so  forceful  as  the  negroes  in  Harlem  blare  forth  out 
of  their  saxophones.  They  did  not  dance  so  elegantly  as  they 
do  in  the  Embassy,  or  over  in  the  Crillon  Hotel  in  Paris. 

But  though  there  was  a  big  scratch  on  the  first  record  and  a 
lump  chipped  off  the  third,  their  hearts  were  in  it,  beating  to 
the  rhythm  of  London. 

Then  I  came  to  live  nearer  to  Central  London.  During 
increasing  periods  of  these  recent  years  I  have  stayed  there. 
I  have  learned  that  things  happen  in  London,  too. 

For  instance,  I  went  for  a  ride  down  Oxford  Street  on  the 
top  of  a  'bus.  A  gentleman  came  and  sat  down  beside  me.  I 
mean  "  gentleman  "  in  one  of  the  usual  senses  of  the  word.  He 
was  wearing  a  well-cut  suit  of  good  material  and  had  a  cultured 
voice.  A  few  seconds  after  he  sat  down  he  said  could  I  lend 
him  a  penny  for  his  fare.  It  happens  to  all  of  us  to  go  out 
now  and  again  without  a  penny  in  the  pocket.  So  I  politely 
passed  him  a  penny. 

Then  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  voice  he  said :  "  Don't 
turn  round.  Please,  don't  turn  round."  He  stopped  for  a 
moment.  My  heart  beat  uneasily.  Then  he  went  on : 
"  They're  after  me.  They  know  I've  got  their  secret.  It's 
worth  forty  thousand  pounds  to  them,  and  they  know  it. 
They're  going  to  murder  me." 

This  was  in  broad  daylight.  The  voice  was  as  matter-of- 
fact  as  a  bag  of  biscuits.  It  was  because  of  the  matter-of-fact- 
ness  that  I  screwed  my  eyes.  I  saw  the  well-cut  suit  was 
frayed  at  the  cuffs  and  the  shoes  gaped  open  at  the  sole. 

I  wondered  what  was  going  to  happen  next.  Should  I  jump 
over  the  side  of  the  'bus  ?  The  thought  of  them  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  that  impulse.  Supposing  they  thought 
the  gentleman  had  handed  on  the  secret  to  me  ?  It  was  obvious 
they  would  have  to  murder  me,  too  ! 

It  was  very  uncanny.  I  screwed  my  eyes  round  again.  I 
didn't  need  to  jump  over  the  side  of  the  'bus.  The  gentleman 
was  gone. 

But  not  quite  gone.  I  got  a  letter  from  him  next  day.  He 
must  have  got  my  name  and  address  from  a  tie-on  label  on  the 
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attache  case  that  was  propped  up  before  me  against  the  front 
of  the  'bus.    I  transcribe  the  contents  of  one  page  : 

"  Buf  I  have  had  enough  of  lower-class  murderers  and  mur- 
deresses. That's  the  class  I'm  mixing  with  freely.  They  are 
ready  to  tear  all  decent  people  limb  from  limb.  Unless  something 
drastic  is  done  London  will  shortly  be  a  pool  of  aristocratic  blood." 

(There  was,  of  course,  something  subtly  flattering  about 
that  last  sentence.)  The  story  was  not  quite  over  yet.  A 
night  or  two  afterwards,  after  a  late  party,  I  happened 
to  be  walking  past  the  entrance  to  the  most  patrician 
block  of  flats  in  London.  A  car  drew  up  on  velvet  brakes. 
The  chauffeur  descended  to  open  the  door  for  a  very  beautiful 
woman.  She  wore  a  most  costly  fur.  I  caught  a  flare  and 
flicker  of  diamonds  at  the  throat. 

A  gentleman  stepped  out  after  her.  I  have  rarely  seen 
such  a  snowy  white  waistcoat,  such  immaculate  tails.  It  was 
my  'bus-top  gentleman.  It  was  none  other. 

I  met  a  man  in  a  public-house  in  Balham.  He  had  invented 
a  system  of  wireless  telephony  by  which  he  expected  to 
establish  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  in  a  week  or  two. 
He  intended  to  take  out  the  patent  the  week  after  that.  In  the 
meantime  he  did  a  fair  trade  in  braces,  though  the  braces  trade 
in  Balham  was  not  quite  what  it  had  been. 

I  found  out  about  Hyde  Park,  too.  As,  for  instance,  the 
scholarly  elderly  gentleman  who  has  invented  an  even  shorter 
system  of  shorthand,  and  expounds  it  at  Marble  Arch  with  a 
placard  or  two,  a  frock-coat,  and  sad  eyes  that  look  like  forget- 
me-nots  that  the  rain  has  rained  on.  And  the  queer  little  lady 
in  an  Edwardian  boa  and  elastic-sided  boots.  She  was  a 
vicar's  daughter,  and  the  quintessence  of  genteel  English 
spinsterdom.  Yet  she  became  a  Mohammedan  to  show  the 
cruel,  wicked  Italians  what  she  thought  of  them  when  the 
Italians  issued  an  ultimatum  in  1913  to  the  poor  Turks.  She 
stood  on  the  edges  of  the  mocking  crowds  and  got  hold  of 
your  coat-sleeve  and  in  a  voice  like  a  bat  tried  to  make  a 
Mohammedan  out  of  you. 

There  was  a  missionary  preacher.  Sometimes  as  he  stood 
up  before  the  crowd  of  mockers,  a  gust  of  passion  seemed  to 
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seize  him.  He  was  visibly  struggling  with  an  invisible  demon. 
The  veins  stood  out  upon  his  forehead  in  great  cords.  Even 
the  mockers  ceased  their  booing  and  whistling. 

I  found  out  what  demon  took  possession  of  him.  He  went 
and  danced  in  a  little  dance-hall  by  the  river.  It  was  not  a 
wicked  place.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  rather  prim  little  place. 
The  girls  who  danced  there  were  rather  prim  little  shop-girls. 
He  did  not  dance  with  them  wickedly.  On  the  contrary,  he 
held  them  under  the  shoulder-blade  most  respectfully.  He 
danced  around  a  few  times  in  a  dim  trance  of  pleasure. 

Then  suddenly  he  remembered.  His  hands  dropped  to  his 
side.  The  sweat  dripped  from  his  forehead  in  his  anguish. 
If  it  was  late,  he  walked  the  town  all  night  long  beating  his 
bosom  with  despair.  If  it  was  not  too  late,  he  sped  to  Hyde 
Park  like  a  wind  and  preached  brimstone  and  everlasting  hell- 
fire  to  himself  and  the  whole  race  of  humans. 

I  went  to  a  football  match  at  Stamford  Bridge — Chelsea 
against  a  North-country  invader.  There  was  a  tumultuous 
crowd.  There  was  also  a  quiet  little  gentleman  in  a  faded 
frock-coat  and  a  velour  hat  who  stood  sobbing  quietly  when 
the  invader  scored  the  first  goal.  Slowly  and  steadily  the  large 
tears  dripped  on  his  waterproof  dickey.  Then  he  took  out  a 
silver  snuff-box  and  tried  to  console  himself  with  two  or  three 
large  pinches  of  snuff.  But  the  tears  kept  on  dripping  steadily. 

There  was  a  cynic  a  few  feet  away  from  me.  I  sometimes 
wondered  why  the  home  team  did  not  fall  flat  on  their  faces  in 
the  withering  blast  of  his  cynicism.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
things  he  said  as  the  way  he  said  them  under  the  portcullis  of 
his  saffron-yellow  whiskers.  He  had  a  strong  contempt  for  a 
certain  one  among  the  home  forwards.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a 
bigger  bloomin'  statue  ?  "  His  lip  curled.  "  Talk  about  a 
blinkin'  ornament !  " 

There  was  an  enthusiast  immediately  behind  me.  Every 
time  a  player  kicked,  or  should  have  kicked,  he  kicked,  too.  I 
was  black  and  blue  before  half-time.  But  it  would  have  been 
unmannerly  to  request  him  to  control  his  transports. 

There  was  a  sad-faced  man  named  'Enery  at  my  left  hand. 
His  small  son,  the  lesser  'Enery,  had  diphtheria  and  was  reach- 
ing the  crisis  of  his  illness  that  afternoon.  So  Mrs.  'Enery 
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had  induced  a  neighbour  to  force  big  'Enery  through  the 
Stamford  Bridge  turnstiles,  for  it  was  doin'  no  one  no  good  to 
'ave  'im  mopin'  abaht  amoanin'  and  agroanin'.  Little  'Enery 
was  a  fiery  supporter  of  Chelsea,  I  gathered,  and  if  he  pulled 
through  he  would  want  big  'Enery  to  tell  him  all  about  the 
game,  kick  by  kick. 

There  were  a  young  man  and  woman  from  Wales  leaning 
up  against  an  iron  bar.  They  came  from  Dolgelly.  They  had 
forgotten  they  had  ever  left  Dolgelly.  They  just  held  each 
other's  hand  and  stared  into  each  other's  eyes,  as  if  they  were 
standing  under  a  DolgeHy  hay-stack  rather  than  at  the  heart 
of  a  teeming  metropolitan  arena.  They  did  not  thrill  with 
horror  each  time  the  foreigners  made  a  dangerous  sortie 
towards  the  home  goal,  nor  go  hoarse  with  rapture  each  time 
the  fat  little  full-back  lifted  up  his  slipping  shorts.  They 
recalled  their  friends,  the  young  people  of  Dolgelly. 

There  was  a  young  man  named  David  in  that  town,  and  a 
young  woman  named  Edith.  And  lately,  it  seems,  Edith 
consented  to  go  out  courting  with  David.  And  a  Sunday  or 
two  ago,  indeed,  after  chapel,  Edith  said  :  "  David,  will  you 
please  buy  me  some  toffees  ?  "  But  David  did  not  buy  her 
some  toffees,  but  bought  her  a  cup  of  tea  instead,  whatever. 
So  Edith  spat  into  the  cup  of  tea  and  turned  her  back  on 
David.  And  now  it  is  with  Caradoc  and  not  with  David  she 
goes  out  courting  after  chapel.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  great  crowd  roared  like  a  sea  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  for  Chelsea  had  scored  a  goal.  Even  the  steel  ring 
of  policemen  that  girded  the  arena  with  the  law's  immutable 
majesty  shivered  at  its  roots  like  willow  saplings  in  a  storm. 
Even  big  'Enery,  whose  small  'Enery  had  diphtheria,  smiled 
wanly  out  of  his  woe. 


VII 

And  there  was  boxing.  Thank  the  Lord,  despite  the 
thousand  barriers,  there  was  boxing.  For  I  have  been  a  boxing 
fan  just  as  much  as  I  have  been  a  ballet  fan,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  as  I  will  explain.  Whenever  I  had  anything  to  cele- 
brate, I  would  go  to  see  boxing.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
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would  go  to  see  boxing  when  I  had  nothing  to  celebrate,  too — 
when  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  myself,  from  my  books,  from 
my  friends. 

My  friends  ?  Oh,  no.  I  had  a  very  warm  circle  of  friends 
up  and  down  the  boxing-halls — the  promoters,  the  match- 
makers, the  referees,  the  seconds,  the  fans,  the  boxers  ...  all 
ranged  in  their  hierarchies.  I  remember  an  occasion  when  I 
arranged  to  take  a  smart  lady  to  see  some  boxing.  Her  day-to- 
day friends  could  take  her  to  Earl's  Court  or  the  Albert  Hall ; 
it  was  to  be  my  privilege  to  take  her  to  a  "  tough  joint."  It 
was  a  great  number  of  urban  miles  off,  over  the  East  End  and 
far  away,  and  we  travelled  in  the  lady's  Rolls  Royce — not  so 
much  because  we  wanted  to  show  we  had  a  Rolls  Royce,  as 
because  it  really  was  the  most  intelligent  way  to  get  there. 
We  got  into  more  and  more  correct  suburbs.  The  tough 
boxing  joint  began  to  seem  more  and  more  unlikely.  We  drew 
up  at  length  at  a  great  marble  hall  to  ask  where  the  joint  was  ; 
and  learned  that  that  was  the  joint.  We  got  out  of  our  Rolls 
Royce.  A  covey  of  gentlemen  in  tails  and  white  waistcoats 
sallied  forth  to  meet  us,  escorted  us  to  our  ringside  seats.  A 
very  exciting  heavy-weight  fight  was  going  on  at  the  time. 
(The  giant  Jack  Pettifer  was  one  of  the  combatants.)  Then 
suddenly  the  time-keeper  spotted  me.  So  did  one  of  the 
seconds.  So  did  two  or  three  enthusiasts  in  the  gallery. 

"  'Ello,  Loo  !  "  ricochetted  from  ringside  to  gallery,  from 
spitting-bucket  to  dressing-room.  "  'Ello,  Loo  !  'Ello,  Loo  !  " 
I  blushed  permanganate  of  potash  red.  But  it  was  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  in  my  life.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  more 
gratifying  it  was  than  if  the  assembled  Diplomatic  Corps  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  or  the  P.E.N.  Club  in  Pagani's  Restaurant, 
got  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  cheered  itself  hoarse  at  the  sight 
of  me. 

I  was  saying  I  went  boxing  on  my  big  nights.  I  also  went 
boxing  on  my  small  nights,  quite  often  two  or  three  nights  a 
week,  and  an  occasional  Sunday  afternoon,  too.  It  is  a  seduc- 
tion to  which,  of  course,  infinitely  more  portentous  men 
letters  than  I  have  been  prone,  and  these  have  devoted 
boxing  some  of  their  most  inspired  writing. 

Were  they,  I  among  them,  mere  sadists  ?  That  is  a  reproa< 
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I  need  not  waste  much  time  over.  I  have  known  gentle 
insurance  clerks  who  play  no  more  violent  game  than  dominoes 
who  are  much  more  academically  sadistic  than  any  bull-fight 
aficionado.  I  have  had  it  said  often  enough  to  me  :  "  Oh,  yes. 
We  know  all  about  you.  Boxing,  eh  ?  Blood  and  teeth,  eh  ? 
Your  real  heaven  would  be  to  horse-whip  gangs  of  naked 
negroes  with  a  rhinoceros-hide  whip  !  " 

Well,  it  would  not.  That  is  enough  of  that.  I  found  it 
exciting,  I  found  it  beautiful.  I  found  it  exciting  not  merely 
when  a  Big  Fight  came  along  and  filled  countless  columns  of 
the  newspapers  with  its  vast  melodrama.  I  found  it  exciting 
in  the  most  subfusc  little  hall  in  the  dimmest  suburb. 

And  beautiful,  too,  not  less  than  painting  or  dancing  or 
drama.  The  assertion  will  sound  pretentious  only  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  boxing  match.  Or  at  least  only  a  bad  one. 
And  it  can  be  bad,  right  enough.  It  can  be  as  slow  as  waiting 
in  a  drizzle  for  a  local  train  two  hours  late.  It  can  be  as  heavy 
as  the  sight  of  two  doped  seals  wallowing  about  gloomily 
in  a  tank.  It  can  be  as  messy  as  a  butcher's  counter.  It  is 
not  fair  to  judge  boxing,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  fine  sport, 
a  fine  science,  and  a  fine  art,  from  one  or  two  shoddy  specimens 
— any  more  than  one  should  condemn  the  cinema  and  all  its 
works  because  one  once  saw  a  rotten  film. 

Now  about  the  pure  aesthetics  of  boxing.  Clearly  there  is 
something  magnificent  in  the  spectacle  itself.  Here  are  two 
young  fellows  in  the  very  pink  of  physical  perfection.  Their 
training  has  eliminated  the  last  half-ounce  of  superfluous  flesh 
from  every  muscle  of  their  body.  You  can  say  you  prefer 
tennis  or  swimming  or  cycling  as  a  sport,  but  you  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  training  that  boxing  involves  makes 
the  male  body  as  perfect  as  it  knows  how  to  be.  We  know 
that  the  job  involves  more  often  than  not  a  flattened  nose  and 
a  thickened  ear.  But  I  hardly  think  that  matters  unless  a 
boxer  has  ambitions  to  be  a  musical-comedy  star,  which 
happens  now  and  again,  but  not  frequently.  They  have  had 
to  forswear  delights  and  live  laborious  days  to  attain  that 
condition.  You  might  feel  that  fifty  pounds,  or  five  thousand, 
is  a  disproportionate  payment  for  a  job  of  work  which  might 
last  forty-five  minutes  and  might  not  last  two.  But  it  would 
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be  like  saying  that  a  great  violinist  is  overpaid  for  his  half-hour 
on  the  platform,  which  has  only  attained  that  dazzling  perfec- 
tion through  heart-breaking  application,  hour  upon  hour, 
year  upon  year. 

The  boxers  have  worked  hard,  too.  They  have  been  as 
Spartan  in  their  self-denial  as  monks.  There  have  been 
strenuous  months  of  work  in  the  gymnasium,  top-work, 
ground-work,  skipping,  punch-balling,  shadow-boxing.  They 
have  been  plugging  out  on  the  roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
in  thick  sweaters  and  flannels.  They  have  attained  the  taut 
perfection  of  a  machine. 

And  then — and  then,  their  great  moment  comes. 

As  they  stand  isolated  in  the  chalky  glare  from  the  arc-lights, 
the  smoky  darkness  which  frames  them  makes  a  picture  out 
of  them  which  has  something  of  the  quality  of  a  Michelangelo. 
But  they  are  something  more  than  canvas.  They  might  stand 
immobile  for  one  tense  moment,  each  trying  to  sum  up  his 
opponent,  to  read  his  mind.  In  that  moment  they  are  superb 
statuary.  You  forget — if  it  is  a  Big  Fight  night — you  forget 
the  thousands  of  spectators  seething  around  you,  from  the 
journalists  just  under  the  canvas,  the  dinner- jacketed  "  fancy  " 
in  the  ringside  seats,  all  the  way  up,  tier  beyond  tier,  to  the 
enraptured  errand-boys  just  under  the  roof.  You  forget  the 
torrents  of  newspaper  publicity,  you  forget  the  purses,  the 
side-bets,  the  commercial  angle  of  it  all.  It  is  for  that  one 
moment  as  if  you  were  in  a  quiet  art  gallery.  They  are  Greek 
athletes  you  are  gazing  on,  moulded  in  bronze  to  last  for  all 
time. 

Then  the  moment  snaps.  They  are  not  Greek  athletes. 
They  are  a  Cornish  miner  and  a  Pimlico  greengrocer  who  have 
become  professional  boxers.  They  are  not  marble  and 
motionless.  They  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  they  move.  And 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  their  movement  that  one  will  often  find, 
in  first-rate  boxing,  at  any  rate,  the  quality  of  ballet,  almost 
vigorously  controlled  within  the  framework  of  its  own 
patterns. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  its  drama.  For  boxing  is,  after  all, 
not  merely  a  contest  between  two  splendidly  developed 
bodies.  You  will  frequently  see  a  boxer  of  inferior  physique 
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make  rings  round  a  young  Hercules,  because  he  has  estab- 
lished a  complete  intellectual  and  moral  ascendancy  over  him. 
The  fact  is,  boxing  is  also  a  contest  between  two  minds 
and  two  characters — and  that  is  exactly  what  great  drama  is. 
It  is  an  art  that  both  creates  character  and  reveals  it.  Of 
course,  a  fight  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  art  requires  two  artists. 
A  Yehudi  needs  his  Stradivarius,  a  Massine  composing  his 
ballet  needs  his  Lichine  and  his  Baronova.  But  once  you  have 
your  Jimmy  Wilde,  your  Fidel  la  Barba,  matched  against  the 
opponent  decreed  for  him  by  the  stars  in  their  courses,  then 
the  rhythm  is  achieved,  that  definite  musical  line,  which  makes 
the  supreme  fights  in  one's  memory  abide  like  the  hearing  of 
symphonies. 

VIII 

Or  if  I  did  not  go  boxing,  I  might  well  stay  at  home.  Why 
should  I  not  ?  These  pages  started  with  the  picture  of  the 
house  I  began  in.  They  might  conclude  with  a  picture  of  the 
house  I  hope  to  end  up  in,  unless  a  bomb  drops  on  it  and 
renders  further  tenancy  difficult. 

There  is  a  certain  ghostly  sense  in  which  the  two  houses  are 
one  and  the  same  house,  though  that  earlier  one  was  a  dingy 
little  house  in  a  dingy  little  street,  with  the  children  squalling 
in  the  roadway  and  the  factory  chimneys  filling  the  air  with 
great  palls  of  smoke.  Yet  I  loved  that  house,  as  I  love  it  still, 
for  it  is  bound  up  with  the  inner  fabric  of  my  work  and  being. 
And  one  reason  for  that  was  because  I  was  always  playing 
tricks  with  it. 

It  had  no  bathroom,  of  course,  so  I  installed  a  green-tiled 
bathroom,  all  shining  with  metal  and  mirrors.  I  had  no  garden, 
so  I  built  on  two  gardens.  A  sort  of  terrace  garden  in  the 
front  and  a  sort  of  red  brick  garden  behind,  with  flowering 
espaliers  and  wooden  trellises,  afoam  with  climbing  roses.  It 
was  a  tiny  little  house,  so  I  added  several  stories  to  it.  Most 
fantastic  of  all  those  dreams,  I  devoted  a  special  room  to  the 
cult  of  ping-pong,  to  which  I  was  even  then  a  devotee. 

Sitting  on  the  metal  stool,  I  would  tell  my  sister,  Janey, 
about  my  transmuted  house. 
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She  would  say :  "  But  you  are  dreaming,  Louis,  you  are 
dreaming  !  "  And  tears  would  fill  my  eyes  and  I  would  stamp 
on  the  kitchen  floor  and  cry  fiercely  :  "  It's  true,  it's  true ; 
you'll  see  if  it  isn't  true  !  " 

And  it  became  true,  all  of  it,  down  to  the  rose  briar  trellises 
and  the  green  tiles  on  the  bathroom  walls.  It  became  true 
because  of  Magnolia  Street,  which  fantastically  made  me  a  lot 
of  money ;  I  say  fantastically,  for  some  of  the  novels  I  had 
published  before  then  had  not  even  earned  their  typing 
expenses,  including  the  best  I  have  ever  written,  or  ever  will 
write,  which,  as  I  have  told,  sold  two  hundred  copies  and  then 
was  pulped  for  waste-paper.  So  it  was  all  very  fantastic  indeed 
when  money  started  rolling  in  for  this  new  novel,  and  for 
serial  rights,  and  foreign  rights,  and  play  rights,  and  film 
rights,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  best-seller  racket. 

What  on  earth  was  I  to  do  with  all  that  ridiculous  money, 
I  had  asked  myself,  for  I  am  a  complete  fool  about  investments. 

But  I  really  did  not  debate  the  matter  long.  I  knew  exactly 
what  I  would  do.  I  would  buy  a  house  and  work  on  it  exactly 
as  I  work  on  a  novel.  I  would  make  it  as  solid  as  my  dream 
of  it,  long,  long  ago. 

I  was  living  near  Marble  Arch  at  the  time.  I  knew  in  my 
bones  the  house  was  not  far  away,  beyond  one  corner  and 
another  corner.  I  set  out  one  morning  to  find  it.  I  found  it  an 
hour  later,  though  I  had  never  seen  it  in  my  life  before.  I 
had  bought  it  before  tea-time. 

In  its  general  outline  it  was  exactly  as  I  had  envisioned  it  in 
my  Manchester  days.  It  was  tall.  There  were  chunks  of  waste 
ground  in  front  and  behind,  which  at  once  my  mind  converted 
into  the  little  terrace  garden  and  the  long,  formal  garden  of  my 
childhood  visions.  There  seemed  to  be  no  room  I  could 
spare  for  a  full-sized  ping-pong  table.  So  the  architectural 
ecstasy  of  a  Roman  Emperor  or  a  Napoleon  swept  over  me. 
I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  waistcoat  and  cried  aloud  :  "I 
shall  excavate  part  of  the  garden  and  build  me  a  ping-pong 
room !  " 

Thereon  I  set  to  work  giving  substance  to  dream.  It  meant 
hard  work.  It  was  a  house  of  a  good  period,  exactly  as  I  had 
foreseen  it.  But  its  pristine  simplicity  was  overlaid  by  a  terrific 
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accumulation  of  mid- Victorian  plaster  and  wrought  iron.  I 
knocked  down  walls  which  should  not  have  been  there 
and  replaced  doors  and  windows  which  had  been  criminally 
stopped  up.  I  disposed  in  the  various  rooms  the  lovely  things 
I  had  laboriously  acquired  over  the  five  seas,  and  lugged  home, 
in  rucksacks  often  enough,  the  rugs,  the  bowls,  the  cherubs. 
The  rock  plants  sprang  up  healthily  in  the  front  terraces.  Under 
the  low  brick  walls  behind,  the  flower-beds  bloomed  and 
twinkled. 

It  was  all  as  planned  long  ago.  Yet  was  there  anything 
missing,  I  asked  myself  sometimes  ? 

It  would  have  been  rather  pleasant,  I  decided,  to  have  had 
my  mother  drinking  tea-with-lemon  in  a  deck-chair  on  the 
strip  of  lawn,  when  the  sun  is  warm  enough ;  but  she  died 
long  ago.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  the  young 
brother,  Jack,  to  play  ping-pong  with,  in  the  expensively  built 
ping-pong  room  ;  but  he  died  in  France  in  April,  1918. 

It  has  all  been  a  little  ghostly,  I  say,  and  there  have  been 
moments  when  I  have  dozed  off  under  the  outspread  golden 
wings  of  one  cherub  or  another  and  wondered  if  I  were  going 
to  get  up  in  the  Doomington  kitchen  again  with  the  serried 
candlesticks  gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
myself  on  the  metal  stool  with  a  book  on  my  knee. 

I  have  mentioned  the  cherubs  in  my  new  house.  Having 
talked  of  my  devotion  to  the  ballet  and  to  boxing,  I  have  a 
feeling  that  this  book,  only  a  sketch  of  a  book  in  so  many 
ways,  would  be  inexcusably  incomplete  without  a  page  or  two 
about  the  cherubs.  For  the  cherubs  have  become  inextricable 
from  the  places  where  they  happened.  And  places — did  I  not 
say  at  the  outset  ? — places  have  been  my  chief  emotion. 

You  will  see  the  cherubs  all  over  the  house.  Some  of  them 
stand  delicately  poised  on  their  carved  and  painted  bases.  Some 
are  clamped  securely  over  fire-places  or  window-sills.  Some 
frolic  in  unexpected  corners  or  seem  poised  for  flight  above  the 
angles  of  picture-frames,  as  if  at  a  breath  they  would  take  off 
iu  o  the  upper  air.  Finally,  many  are  lamp-bearers,  fulfilling 
with  twentieth-century  electric  globes  the  function  they  were 
designed  for  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  when  their  clenched 
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and  chubby  fingers  held  aloft  tall  tallow  candles,  transfixed 
on  the  points  of  iron  staves. 

There  they  are,  as  I  say,  all  over  the  house.  They  are  my 
children,  my  friends  have  told  me.  They  have  told  me  so  so 
often  that  I  have  begun  to  believe  them.  I  have  tried  weakly 
to  counter  with  the  assertion  that  Billy  and  Jim  are  my  children, 
Billy  being  a  wire-haired  fox-terrier  and  Jim  a  supernal  black 
cat.  Or  I  have  said  that  the  books  I  have  written  are  my 
children,  stretching  sepulchrally  along  their  bookshelf  like 
a  dormitory  ranged  with  neat  cots,  where  a  platoon  of  children 
sleep  chastely  tucked  up  in  their  sheets. 

But  my  friends  would  not  have  it.  '  Those  are  your 
children,"  they  would  say.  They  called  the  house  "  Queen 
Charlotte's,"  a  little  derisively.  They  talked  Jung  at  me.  They 
said  I  was  a  father  to  them  in  fantasy.  And,  as  I  have  said, 
I  began  to  believe  them.  I  found  a  change  in  my  attitude. 
No  long  time  previously,  whenever  I  took  a  detachable  cherub 
down  from  his  hook  and  dandled  him  on  my  knee,  I  did  it 
because  I  had  an  audience.  I  had  a  tale  to  tell  about  the  crea- 
ture, and  if  it  pleased  my  friends  that  I  should  at  the  same  time 
play  with  him,  with  the  slightly  comic  discomfort  of  a  music- 
hall  father,  I  didn't  see  why  I  shouldn't  please  them,  being  an 
accommodating  sort  of  person,  in  some  ways. 

But  latterly  I  found  myself  taking  them  down  and  meditating 
upon  them,  even  when  nobody  was  there,  in  a  quiet  room,  at 
twilight.  I  even  heard  myself  addressing  them  with  a  word  or 
two  of  affection  or  admonition. 

So  it  was  about  time  I  took  myself  in  hand,  I  decided.  It 
was  about  time  I  established,  at  least  in  my  own  mind,  the 
truth  about  the  cherubs.  All  the  more  as  there  was  a  certain 
element  of  truth  in  the  allegation  of  my  friends.  The  cherubs 
were,  in  a  certain  special  sense,  my  children,  for  they  were 
intimately  bound  up  with  my  life,  and  my  adventures,  and  the 
books  that  these  have  given  birth  to. 

There  was  not,  in  fact,  anything  Freudian  about  my  acquisi- 
tion of  the  first  of  all  the  cherubs.  He  is  a  little  bambino,  a 
Christ-child,  holding  in  his  left  arm  the  blue-starred  orb  of  the 
world.  He  is  an  early  sixteenth-century  carving,  let  into  a 
fifteenth-century  base.  I  found  him  in  the  Rastro,  the  Cale- 
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donian  Market  of  Madrid,  on  my  first  visit  to  Spain.  It  was 
late  and  dark.  He  was  perched  up  on  an  old  wheelbarrow 
among  a  welter  of  junk,  old  door-knobs,  mouldy  ledgers, 
dinted  enamel  basins,  gaping  boots.  He  was  wearing  a  flannel 
petticoat,  which  some  pious  old  village  beldam  had  made 
for  him.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  coarse  bonnet.  Even 
the  face  was  invisible.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  uplifted  right 
arm.  But  the  right  arm  had  such  a  gesture  of  authority,  the 
authority  of  immortal  beauty,  that  I  thrust  my  way  through 
the  litter,  and  removed  the  mournful  trappings.  There 
he  stood,  bland  and  beautiful,  the  baby  father  of  all  the 
cherubs. 

And  that  was  how  it  all  started.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  little 
Madrid  bambino  would  sire  so  large  and  so  lovely  a  progeny. 
I  think  the  next  cherub  happened  in  Ravenna,  a  cherub  with 
his  tall  wings  folded  upright  about  his  head.  And  then 
gradually  I  found  myself  acquiring  cherubs  in  each  of  the 
places  I  went  to  to  write  my  books,  so  that  each  of  my  books 
acquired  unto  itself  a  cherub  to  be  its  patron  saint. 

I  think  the  patron  cherub  I  am  fondest  of,  and,  of  course, 
I  am  most  grateful  to  him,  is  the  Magnolia  Street  cherub.  I 
found  him  on  a  shelf  in  a  carpenter's  workshop  in  Hamburg, 
half  concealed  by  shavings.  I  was  feeling  rather  desolate  at 
the  time.  I  was  engaged  on  that  long  and  complicated  novel 
and  things  would  not  go  right.  People  would  not  marry  the 
people  I  wanted  them  to  marry.  They  had  babies  before  I  was 
ready  for  them,  and  died  before  they  had  a  chance  to  make 
good.  I  really  was  feeling  that  it  was  all  beyond  me.  And  then 
I  met  chubby  little  pink-cheeked  Hansl  in  a  carpenter's  shop 
in  Hamburg.  And  he  lifted  up  his  right  hand  skyward  and 
smiled  :  "  Courage,  old  boy  !  It's  all  going  to  come  out  all 
right  in  the  end.  And  did  you  see  those  magnolias  coming 
into  bloom  in  the  garden  by  the  canal  ?  Why  not  call  the 
book  Magnolia  Street  ?  " 

So  I  did,  and  I  took  the  little  fellow  home  to  my  wretched 
little  room  in  a  side-street  lodging  that  led  off  from  the  Alster 
Lake.  And  I  managed  to  paste  back  a  few  of  the  peeling 
swathes  of  wall-paper  so  that  they  should  not  flop  over  to 
conceal  Hansl's  uplifted  arm  and  cocky  little  smile.  And  he 
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hangs  on  the  wall  above  me  as  I  write,  with  his  hand  still 
pointing  upward.  "  There's  a  long  way  to  go,  old  boy  !  " 
he  says.  A  long  way  to  go. 

And  then  there  was  a  golden  little  cherub  that  I  picked  up 
in  Cairo  to  go  with  me  on  the  wanderings  in  the  Steps  of 
Moses.  I  would  have  acquired  him  in  any  case,  even  if  I  had 
not  by  now  become  an  addict  to  cherubs,  he  looked 
so  sad  and  young  among  the  thousand-year-old  scarabs  and 
bronzes,  he  himself  a  little  stripling  no  more  than  a  couple  of 
centuries  old.  And  so  he  came  with  me  to  look  after  me  in  the 
desert,  whatever  mishap  might  befall  me,  whether  a  camel  cut 
loose  from  his  leg-ropes,  or  a  band  of  sinister  Arabs  in  the 
desert  suddenly  appeared  out  of  nowhere,  bristling  with  guns 
and  pistols  and  daggers,  each  man  a  miniature  arsenal. 

There  are  two  cherubs  whom  I  look  upon  with  a  somewhat 
wistful  eye.  One  is  a  golden  little  fellow  who  hangs  inac- 
cessibly in  the  archway  of  the  hall.  I  bought  him  in  Berlin 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  Nazi  revolution.  The  other  is  a 
bambino  with  hair  carven  out  of  daffodils,  as  it  seems,  who  has 
an  altar  all  to  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  sitting-room.  I  bought 
him  in  Barcelona  just  before  the  lazuline  Spanish  skies  became 
hideous  with  civil  war.  The  fellow  from  Berlin  is  out  of  my 
reach.  I  can  do  not  more  than  salute  him  as  I  go  up  the  stair- 
way, with  a  gesture  that  means  :  "  Don't  be  despondent, 
young  man  !  The  old  times  will  come  again,  the  freedom,  the 
singing,  and  the  laughter."  But  from  time  to  time  I  cannot 
refrain  from  taking  Gonzalo  from  Barcelona  on  my  knee 
and  I  speak  with  him  quietly  about  the  times  that  were,  and 
doubtfully  about  the  times  that  are  going  to  be.  I  ask  him  does 
he  remember  the  posse  of  young  recruits  who  clanked  so 
joyfully  past  the  door  of  the  little  antique  shop,  the  day 
Gonzalo  and  I  first  met.  There  was  a  little  group  of  sloe-eyed 
senoritas  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  them  on  the  pavement, 
from  under  the  shadow  of  that  fortress-like  cathedral.  What 
has  happened  to  them  all  ?  How  soon  again  will  I  see  Spanish 
maidens  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  Spanish  lads  under  a 
care-free  sky  ? 

So  there  they  all  were,  six  years  ago,  these  cherubs  gathered 
from  many  times  and  lands,  each  of  them  closely  bound  up 
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with  the  fabric  of  my  life's  adventure — the  books  I  had 
written,  the  loves  I  had  had,  my  joys,  and  my  despairs. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  all  ?  "  I  asked,  when  I  moved 
at  long  last  into  the  house  which  was  to  be  all  my  own.  And 
so  it  was  I  said  :  "I  shall  make  them  part  and  parcel  of  my 
house,  as  they  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  my  life." 

So  it  was,  when  I  tore  away  the  hideous  mid- Victorian 
fire-place  that  shinned  like  a  nightmare  up  the  whole  wall  of 
the  sitting-room,  I  substituted  for  that  folly  of  cast-iron  an  old 
oak  panel  picked  up  in  some  Cotswold  village  some  years  ago, 
out  of  which  two  cherubs'  heads  carved  in  deep  relief  have 
faced  each  other  for  perhaps  six  hundred  years.  And  I  took 
the  large  seraphic  head  which  I  had  carted  in  a  rucksack  all 
the  way  from  Prague,  and  set  him  above  the  companion-way 
which  leads  down  into  the  ping-pong  room,  to  preside  with  a 
benign  eye  over  those  celluloid  frivolities.  And  I  took  the 
golden  fellow  from  Berlin  and  lifted  him  into  the  archway 
which  all  must  pass  under  who  enter  the  house,  and  passed  a 
rope  through  his  outstretched  hands,  and  slung  from  the  end 
of  the  rope  a  downward-hanging  flower  of  light  as  a  benedic- 
tion upon  my  friends.  And  the  two  babes  from  Weimar  lift 
their  torches  on  either  side  of  the  By2antine  Madonna,  who  is 
perhaps  the  chief  pride  of  all  my  possessions.  And  in  a  dozen 
ways  the  cherub  motif  repeats  itself.  They  support  the  chains 
of  the  hanging  lamps  on  the  landings.  They  are  painted  in 
lamp-shades.  They  are  worked  like  gargoyles  into  cornices 
and  into  the  centre  of  pelmet-boards. 

They  are  as  much  part  of  the  house  as  its  bricks  and  mortar. 
I  feel  now  they  could  not  be  separated  from  it  without  bringing 
the  roof  and  walls  crashing  about  my  ears.  They  are  part  of 
my  life,  and  cannot  be  extracted  from  it  without  frustrating  my 
past  and  my  future,  whatever  future  there  is  going  to  be. 


IX 

Well,  that  is  the  world  I  knew,  and  it  is  the  world  I  have 
wanted  to  know.  I  did  not  start  with  many  advantages,  in  the 
conventional  sense  of  the  word.  But  I  have  had  loyalty, 
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sensitiveness,  energy,  and,  as  I  like  to  think,  a  sense  of 
humour  (for  who  does  not  like  to  think  he  has  had  a  sense  of 
humour  ?) 

I  have  been  happy  in  this  new  house,  happy,  at  least,  before 
this  war  came.  Well,  what  about  the  time  that  lies  ahead  ? 
Someone  not  long  ago  asked  me  had  I  all  I  wanted  from  Life. 
I  sat  down  to  work  it  out. 

I  had  already,  it  seemed  to  me,  with  one  exception,  practically 
everything  I  wanted.  The  exception  is  so  important  I  will 
talk  about  it  and  dispose  of  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I 
am  unmarried.  Gilded  cherubs  are  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  I  should  like  to  marry  and  have  children.  If  that  thing, 
or  those  things,  occurred,  I  should  imagine  the  answer  to  the 
question  I  have  asked  myself  would  be  immensely  different.  I 
should  probably  want  a  lot  more  money  to  meet  my  new 
responsibilities,  though  God  knows  they  are  already  onerous 
enough.  I  should  probably  want  a  house  in  the  country  for 
the  children.  I  should  want  this  and  want  that. 

But  that  was  another  sort  of  "  I,"  a  domestic  "  I  "  that  does 
not,  in  fact,  even  exist.  What  about  the  actual  unmarried 
"  I,"  the  author  of  a  good  number  of  books,  the  traveller  over 
a  good  many  countries  ?  What  more  did  he,  that  is  to  say,  I, 
want  from  Life  ? 

Well,  precious  little.  I  didn't  want  a  house  in  the  country, 
because  running  a  house  in  town  was  quite  enough  for  my 
feeble  administrative  abilities.  I  didn't  want  to  own  a  car 
because  the  last  two  cars  I  owned  each  drove  me  into  six 
months  of  nervous  breakdown.  I  shouldn't  have  minded  a 
flat  in  Paris,  but  I  could  get  on  quite  nicely  without  it. 

I  repeat,  I  had  more  or  less  all  I  want.  I  had  a  house  to  live 
in,  which,  as  I  have  implied,  was  almost  as  much  a  creation  of 
my  own  as  any  of  my  books.  It  was  a  living  epitome  of  my 
travels  and  my  friendships.  When  I  walked  from  one  room 
into  another  I  left  behind  a  rug  which  condensed  all  the  burning 
blue  sunshine  of  Greece,  and  switched  on  a  lamp  which  was  a 
living  jet  of  the  mackerel-silver  moonlight  of  Tarragona.  I 
had  friends.  Though  one  or  two  had  desolated  me,  for  the 
most  part  they  were  the  loyalest  that  a  man  might  desire. 

WTiat  of  myself  as  author  ?   I  had  had  more  success  with 
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my  books  than  1  had  dreamed  of,  sitting  on  that  metal  stool  in 
the  dark  Doomington  kitchen.  But  I  would  have  liked,  and 
would  still  like,  to  republish  the  ewe-lamb  of  my  novels, 
The  Miracle  Boy.  I  would  have  liked  before  I  laid  my  pen  down 
to  do  one  or  two  more  tasks  like  the  Moses  Journeys,  for  that 
was  the  sort  of  writing  job  in  which  I  could  combine  all  I  am 
keen  on — my  love  of  men  and  women,  my  love  of  books,  my 
love  of  far,  strange  places.  I  would  have  liked  to  go  in  the 
Steps  of  the  Patriarchs,  or  in  the  Steps  of  Mohammed,  though 
that  second  job  would  be  difficult  and  rather  dangerous. 

It  would  be  rather  dangerous,  I  say.  And  that  made  me 
realize  there  was  one  thing  I  would  always  want  in  my  life — 
and  that  is  danger.  It  is  not  that  I  foolishly  and  deliberately 
run  into  danger.  It  is  merely  that  I  am  a  certain  sort  of 
innocent  person  to  whom  dangerous  things  invariably  happen 
sooner  or  later.  I  dislike  them  strongly  when  they  happen. 
I  now  realized  I  should  dislike  it  far  more  strongly  if  they  did 
not  happen  at  all.  Life  would  be  savourless,  rather  saltless, 
despite  the  ping-pong  room  and  the  signed  first  editions  and 
the  golden  cherubs.  On  the  whole  I  was  a  fairly  contented 
person.  That  was  the  individual  and  unimportant  "  I."  It 
was  about  time  he  backed  out  of  the  picture.  There  was 
another  "  I,"  "  I  "  the  Jew. 

The  things  that  I  wanted  as  a  Jew  were  not  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  things  I  wanted  for  my  mere  self,  because  I  wanted 
them  for  the  whole  of  my  race,  and  in  that  passion,  my  little 
wants  were  consumed  as  a  leaf  in  a  fire.  Not  that  I  felt 
myself  to  be  speaking  as  a  mouthpiece  of  my  people.  I  was 
speaking  as  an  anonymous  unit  in  a  multitude. 

I  wanted  before  I  died  to  see  the  German  people  make  the 
amende  honorable  to  their  own  Jews  and  the  Jews  of  the  whole 
world.  For  the  insults  and  the  humiliations  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  the  Jews  of  Germany,  had  been  heaped  upon  us 
all.  I  wanted  them  to  cry  "  Peccavi  !  I  have  sinned  !  "  For 
they  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  things  they  have 
permitted,  though  the  actual  agents  of  the  iniquity  were  the 
careerists  of  a  gangster  party. 

One  thing  more,  in  this  super-personal  category.  I  wanted 
desperately  to  see  the  Palestine  tangle  resolved.  I  was  not 
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very  interested  in  the  political  aspects  of  the  solution,  whether 
the  Jews  established  themselves  in  fraternal  harmony  there, 
with  their  Semite  kinsmen,  the  Arabs  ;  or  whether  they 
established  a  Sovereign  state ;  or  whether  they  became  a 
Crown  Colony  under  the  aegis  of  Britain.  What  I  wanted  to 
see  was  a  millennial  dream  realized,  and  the  agony  of  Central 
Europe  assuaged,  on  those  dawn-clear  hills,  in  those  heavenly 
valleys. 

Those  were  the  things  I  wanted  most  of  all.  And  the  war 
has  started  since  that  time.  There  seems  to  me  now  only  one 
thing  I  want — that  the  war  should  have  ceased  by  to-morrow, 
within  the  hour,  within  sixty  seconds  after  I  put  down  this 
pen. 

But  there  are  some  two  hundred  million  people,  at  a  con- 
servative estimate,  who  wish  exactly  that  same  thing.  And, 
that,  too,  makes  no  difference.  The  war  goes  on.  The  war 
will  go  on. 

You  have  made  a  lovely  world,  O  Lord,  Lord,  but  not  a  wise 
one  ! 

THE   END 
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General  Fiction 
Louis  Golding  NEW  LONG  NOVEL 

Author  of  "Magnolia  Slyest",  "Five  Silver  Daughters",  "Mr.  Emmanuel", 
etc. 

TN  this  great  new  Magnolia  Street  novel  Louis  Golding  has  produced  a 

brilliant  successor  to  the  books  that  had  won  for  him  a  unique  place 

among  the  leading  writers  of  our  time.  gs.  6d 

Erich  Maria  Remarque  FLOTSAM 

Author  of  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front     ^nearly  5,000,000  copies  sold), 
"The  Road  Back",  "Three  Comrades"  . 

'pHE  author's  new  novel,  perhaps  as  great  in  its  way  as  his  world-famous 
All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  is  a  story  of  magnificent  courage  and 
true  comradeship.  It  is  an  epic  of  the  refugees  from  the  Third  Reich. 
The  fact  that  they  are  non-Aryan  or  anti-Nazi  is  guarantee  sufficient  for 
them  to  be  branded  as  criminals,  rounded  up  in  dreaded  concentration 
camps,  hounded  penniless,  workless  to  and  fro  over  the  heartless  frontiers 
of  the  Western  world.  gs.  6d. 

Lion  Feuchtwanger  PARIS  GAZETTE 

Author  of  "The  False  Nero",  "The  Jew  oj  Rome"  ,  "The  Ugly  Duchess", 
"The  Oppermanns",  "Jew  Suss",  "Success",  "Josephus",  etc. 
'THIS  great  new  novel  is  an  unequivocal  expression  of  Feuchtwanger's 
new  faith  born  from  the  disillusion  of  dispossession  and  exile.    Most  of 
the  characters  are  those  who  have  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  be  born 
anew,  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  its  active  fighters. 
The  lives  of  these  various  emigre's  is  bound  up  with  the  development  of 
their  Paris  Gazette  and  their  struggle  to  maintain  the  newspaper.     The 
novel  is  full  of  vividly  drawn  characters  with  their  problems  and  tragedies 
boldly  and  brilliantly  depicted.  125.  6d. 

Ethel  Boileau        CHALLENGE  TO   DESTINY 


Author  of  "Turnip-Tops"  (54^/1  thoits.),  "Clansmen"  (^yd  thous.),  etc. 
TT  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  look  forward  to  publishing  a  new  novel 
by  this  author,  each  of  whose  previous  books  has  been  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  by  an  ever-increasing  public.  gs.  6d. 

Naomi  Jacob  THEY   LEFT  THE   LAND 

Author  of  "This  Porcelain  Clay",  "The  Lenient  God",  "Roots",  "Props",  etc. 
YEOMAN  farmers  —  that  type  which  Na^ni  Jacob  knows  as  well  and 
as  intimately  as  she  knows  her  Jews  and  Cockneys.  These  are  the 
people  who  fill  the  stage  in  her  latest  novel.  It  is  the  history  of  a  family. 
Here  are  characters  who  will  appeal  to  every  kind  of  reader.  The  story 
is  long,  detailed,  it  covers  a  considerable  period,  but  it  never  loses  interest 
and  never  does  the  interest  in  the  characters  flag.  9<. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Louis  Golding 


General  Fiction 

FREEDOM    RADIO 

Author  of  "Magnolia  Street,"  etc. 

1_TJ1S  is  a  novel  about  the  famous  Freedom  Broadcasting  Station 
Here  is  Carl  von  Holden,  fashionable  doctor,  slum  saint,  intrepid 
organizer  of  the  Secret  Radio.  Here  is  his  sweetheart,  Elsa  von  Falkenhayn, 
mistress  of  Goebbels'  pageantries,  separated  from  him  more  and  more 
nnbridgeably  by  the  Nazi  barricades.  Here  is  Kurt,  Carl's  assistant,  the 
tough  little  radio  mechanic,  who  makes  a  fool  of  Hitler  roaring  like  a 
tinpot  Wodin  at  his  Sportspalast  Valhalla.  Here  is  a  tale  of  a  Voice  that 
will  not  be  outshouted,  the  still  small  Voice  of  Freedom  8s.  $d. 


Emmeiine  Morrison 


CASTLE   ORMONDE 


Author  of  "An  Open  Secret" ,  "In  An  Ocean  City" ,  "Sandra" ,  etc. 
TfHE  background  of  Castle  Ormonde  and  its  ownership  forms  the  inner 
structure  of  Emmeiine  Morrison's  brilliant  new  novel.    How  the  destinies 
of  the  place  and  its  successive  owners  are  astonishingly  intertwined  is 
unfolded  in  a  story  that  will  entrance  a  wide  public.  QS. 

R.  H.  Mottram 

THE  GHOST  AND  THE   MAIDEN 

Author  oj  "The  Spanish  Farm",  "Early  Morning",  "Miss  Lavington",  etc. 
'J'HE  two  main  characters  of  Mr.  Mottram's  new  novel  are  a  queerly 
assorted  couple.  They  are  grandsire  and  cherished  granddaughter. 
How  and  why  they  deeply  affect  each  other's  lives  is  the  story  which 
Mr.  Mottram  tells  with  penetration  and  charm.  8s.  $d 

Horace  Annesley  Vachefl 

GREAT  CHAMELEON 

Author  oj  "Fifth  Commandment",  "Out  of  Great  Tribulation",  etc. 
'PHIS  is  an  intriguing  novelized  biography  of  Sheridan,  the  famous 
playwright.  Mr.  Vachell  has  made  him  a  charming  and  lovable  figure 
in  his  many  aspects.  It  is  full  of  witty  and  delightful  dialogue  and  has  so 
much  interest  and  human  drama  that  it  will  give  pleasure  equally  to  those 
who  enjoy  sheer  fiction  and  those  who  love  the  story  of  a  real  person. 

8s.  3d. 

J.  D.  Beresford  QUIET  CORNER 

Author  of  "Faithful  Lovers",  "Cleo",  "Snell's  Folly" ,  etc, 
A  LITTLE  colony  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  people  in  an  imaginary 
Georgian  Square,  is  described  in  Mr.  Beresford's  new  novel.  There  is 
a  touch  of  fantasy  in  the  subject  and  treatment  but  no  impossible  happen- 
ings, and  the  story  gives  the  fullest  scope  for  Mr.  Beresford's  narrative  skill 
and  rich  imaginative  insight.  9$.  <**• 

AH  prices  in  this  catalogue  arc  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 


General  Fiction 
Eleanor  Smith  LOVERS'  MEETING 

Author  of  "Portrait  of  a  Lady" ,  "Spanish  House" ,  etc. 
LADY  ELEANOR  SMITH  can  be  depended  on  for  a  good  story,  and 
this  one,  which  deals  in  a  fascinating  and  unusual  manner  with  the 
theme  of  "having  been  here  before",  is  of  exceptional  interest. 
The  story  begins  in  1812  with  a  witch's  spell,  by  which  a  man  and  girl 
move  into  the  present  day.  They  do  not  know  each  other  in  this  reincar- 
nation, but  at  a  critical  moment  of  their  lives  they  invoke  the  spell,  which 
the  man  has  rediscovered,  and  are  plunged  back  into  1812.  The  inter- 
weaving of  recognition,  memory  and  the  supernatural  naturally  creates 
both  entertaining  and  tragic  situations.  Lady  Eleanor  Smith  knows 
exactly  how  to  present  such  situations  so  that  they  become  full  of  colour 
and  convictions.  gs.  6d. 

Diana  Patrick  LIFE   IS  TO  SEEK 

Author  of  "Weave  a  Circle" ,  "World  Within  These  Walls" ,  etc. 
JN  her  latest  novel,  Diana  Patrick  uses  the  present  situation  as  the 
background  of  the  story.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Carla,  the 
young  wife  of  an  English  Army  officer,  is  expecting  her  first  child.  She 
is  sent  to  stay  with  her  grandmother  in  a  Cornish  village  and  faces  the 
prospect  of  dull  safety  with  acute  dismay.  With  great  charm  and  insight 
the  author  then  develops  the  story  of  Carla's  change  of  attitude  and  the 
effect  of  her  grandmother's  belief  that  "life  is  to  seek  and  seek,  till  the 
last  breath"  8s.  3d. 

Talbot   Mundy  OLD    UGLY-FACE 

Author  of  "Thunder  Dragon  Gate" ,  etc. 

JN  this  fine  new  novel,  Mr.  Talbot  Mundy  returns  to  the  beautiful  and 
sinister  background  of  Tibet,  against  which  to  set  an  intriguing  story  of 
love,  espionage  and  mysticism.  It  is  with  infinite  dexterity  that  the 
author  moves  his  sharply  and  cleverly  drawn  characters  through  scenes  as 
suggestive  of  the  psychic  as  is  the  substance  of  the  story  itself.  Mr.  Mundy 
is  a  master  of  thrilling  atmosphere,  and  in  this  book  he  excels.  125.  6d. 

Margaret  Bailiie-Saunders     DEAR  DEVOTEE 

Author  of  "Stained  Glass  Wives",  "The  Sign  of  the  Swan",  etc. 
'pHIS  present-day  story  of  jerry-building  versus  tradition  and  the 
charm  of  Nature  tells  how  "Geminy  Cop",  an  historic  Jacobean  estate, 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  a  pitiless  building  syndicate.  The  story  of  the 
straggle  and  of  the  lives  of  those  concerned  is  a  moving  one,  tinged  with 
love  and  hate.  8s.  $d. 

Andrew  Soutar  NEW  NOVEL 

Author  of  "Sinister  River",  "Salome  Had  a  Sister",  etc. 

SOUTAR'S  large  circle  of  readers  will  be  delighted  with  his  new 
novel,  which  has  all  the  striking  qualities  of  this  author  at  his  best. 

8s.  ^d. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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General  Fiction 
Joseph   Shearing  AUNT  BEARDIE 

Author  of  "Angel  of  Assassination",  Blanche  Fury"  ,  etc. 
'J'his  strange  story  is  founded  on  a  little-known  historical  mystery,  but  is 
not  fact  narrated  as  fiction,  but  a  novel  of  plot  and  character  in  the  usual 
style  of  this  author  whose  tales  of  crime  and  feminine  psychology  rely  so 
much  on  atmosphere.  gs 

Dulcie  Sander  THE   NIGHT  IS  BLIND 

Author  of  "We  Things  Called  Women"  . 

MISS  DULCIE  SANCIER'S  first  novel,  We  Things  Called  Women, 
achieved  a  striking  success.  It  was  hailed  by  Press  and  public  as  an 
unusual,  brilliant,  and  most  readable  story.  Praised  by  such  discriminating 
critics  as  Howard  Spring,  Ralph  Straus,  and  Frank  Swinnerton,  it  pro- 
claimed the  rise  of  a  new  and  important  personality  in  the  literary  world. 
Miss  Sancier  has  written  a  new  novel  on  the  theme  of  a  marriage  that  was 
doomed  to  failure.  95. 

Dorothea  Conyers  THE  BEST  PEOPLE 

Author  of  "Gulls  at  Rossnacorey'  ,  'Phil's  Castle",  "The  Elf",  etc. 
]VJISS  CONYERS  is  to  be  relied  upon  never  to  disappoint  her  readers 
and  in  this  novel  she  has  produced  a  thoroughly  entertaining  addition 
to  her  long  list  of  successes.  With  such  excellent  material  as  a  rich  young 
man's  change  of  class  against  an  Irish  background  with  horses  and  hounds 
the  author  has  written  a  richly  absorbing  novel  of  sport  and  social 
adventure  85.  $d 

Mark  Channmg  THE  WHITE  BIRD  OF  INDIA 

Author  of  "Indian  Village",  "King  Cobra",  "The  Poisoned  Mountain",  etc. 
HTHIS  is  the  story  of  a  group  of  eight  people  in  a  small  Indian  town, 
Kalpur,  in  a  dusty  corner  of  the  Punjab.  Besides  the  romantic  and 
dramatic  story  of  these  people  the  book  gives  a  complete  picture  of  Hindu 
ethics  and  beliefs  and  puts  in  a  new  and  clear  light  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  the  importance  which  Hinduism  attaches  to  women  and  sex. 
Mr.  Channing's  deep  knowledge  of  India  and  his  undoubted  ability  to  tell 
a  good  story  have  never  been  better  displayed  than  in  this  new  novel. 


Arthur  Caddick         RESPECTABLE   PERSONS 

TTHIS  delightful  satire  presents  Michel,  an  intelligent  young  law  student 
from  a  European  country,  who  comes  to  stay  with  a  middle-class  family 
in  a  North-countiy  town.  Determined  to  learn  about  the  rulers  of  the 
world's  greatest  empire,  he  studies  them  with  avidity.  Mr.  Caddick 
debunks  people  and  institutions  wittily  and  without  bitterness.  His 
humour  is  mature  and  his  satire  is  brilliant  Illustrated  js.  6d. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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General  Fiction 

Shaw  Desmond 

LIFE  AND   FOSTER   FREEMAN 

Author  of  "London  Pride",  "Chaos",  etc. 

HTHIS  modern  novel,  which  ends  at  the  present  time  and  is  up  to  date, 
has  for  its  theme  the  effect  of  life  upon  a  little  ordinary  man,  in  the 
realms  of  Money — Sex — Religion,  especially  the  last.  After  many  tribula- 
tions, finally  this  little  man,  and  the  woman  he  has  chosen,  having  found 
their  love  and  themselves,  prove  triumphant  over  'those  thousand  and 
one  problems  which  beset  the  great  average.  Here  is  a  book  which  will 
appeal  to  everybody  from  the  general  to  the  special,  for  it  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  their  own  lives  as  they  live  them  from  day  to  day.  95.  6d. 

Elinor  Mordaunt  JUDGE   NOT 

Author  of  "Dark  Fire",  etc. 

TN  her  new  novel  Elinor  Mordaunt  has  built  up  a  story  that  gathers 
momentum  through  a  growing  suspense  that  resembles  Conrad  in  its 
overtones.  It  conveys  the  atmosphere  of  heat,  horror  and  hopelessness 
that  besets  a  Dutch  missionary's  wife,  and  the  strength  and  devotion  of 
a  young  Dutch  officer  who  meets  her  and  has  to  see  her  suffer  while  longing 
to  take  her  away.  It  works  up  to  a  climax  amidst  native  drums  and 
fanatical  sacrifice  with  impressive  inevitability.  8s.  $d. 

Eileen  Tremayne  ENGLISH    FAMILY 

Author  of  " J ardinet" ,  "Paul  and  Michael",  etc. 

npHIS  is  a  fine  story  of  the  growth  of  our  times  as  lived  rationally  and 

nationally  by  people   of  our  time.     Lived   from   the  cradle  onwards 

with  loves,  passions  and  griefs — and  a  sense  of  humour  in  most  things — 

giving  colour  and  shade  to  a  broad  canvas.  85.  $d. 

Rex  Beach  VALLEY   OF  THUNDER 

Author  of  "Padlocked" ,  "So«i  oj  Gods",  "Wild  Pastures",  etc. 
JN  his  latest  novel,  Rex  Beach  has  returned  to  Alaska,  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  best  sellers.  He  has  dexterously  interwoven  strong  action  and 
brilliant  colour,  moulding  them  in  a  fast-moving  story  of  a  search  for  gold 
and  a  young  man's  attempt  to  redeem  his  name  and  gain  the  woman  he 
loves.  85.  3d. 

Hebe  Elsna 

THE    FIRST  WEEK   OF  SEPTEMBER 

Author  o]  "Brief  Heroine" ,  "Like  Summer  Brave",  "This  Clay  Suburb",  etc. 
'pHIS  topical  novel  should  surely  be  the  most  successful  which  Hebe 
Elsna  has  yet  written.  There  are  many  sketches  of  village  life  during 
the  first  days  of  emergency,  many  minor  characters  who  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten ;  but  the  figure  of  Honor,  the  heroine — cool,  apparently 
unemotional,  deeply  but  secretly  embittered,  whose  potentialities  for 
courage  and  unselfishness  might  have  gone  for  ever  unrealized  but  for  the 
circumstances  which  called  them  into  being — is  the  figure  who  gives  this 
book  its  chief  significance.  85.  $d 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Historical  Fiction 

Rafael  Sabatini 

THE   MARQUIS   OF  CARABAS 

Author  oj  "Th.  Sea  Hawk"  (nearly  700,000  copies  sold),  " Scaramouche" 
(nearly  700,000  copies  sold),  "Captain  Blood"  (over  500,000  copies  sold). 
JN  this  new  novel  Rafael  Sabatini  has  given  us  another  volume  of  those 
romantic  studies  of  the  French  Revolution,  each  one  of  which  has  been 
concerned  with  a  particular  phase  of  that  great  upheaval.  For  liveliness 
of  narrative  and  intimacy  of  detail  The  Marquis  of  Carabas  challenges 
comparison  with  the  world-famous  Scaramouche.  gs.  6d. 

Marjorie  Bowen          THE  GREAT  INTRIGUE 

Author  oj  "God  and  the  Wedding  Dress",  'The  Circle  in  the  Water",  etc. 
TTHIS  novel  unfolds  the  plots,  counter  plots,  actions,  emotions  and 
characters  that  brought  about  the  event  termed  "the  revolution  of 
1088".  With  her  well-known  brilliance  Miss  Bowen  vividly  brings  out  the 
adventure,  excitement  and  colour  of  her  story.  8s.  3^. 

Philip  Lindsay  PUDDING   LANE 

Author  of  "Nutbrown  Maid",  "Bride  for  a  Buccaneer",  etc. 
JN  this  magnificent  novel  the  background  is  London  of  the  Plague  and 
the   Great   Fire.     The  two  chief  characters  are  more  than   hero  and 
heroine,  they  are  as  symbolic  of  the  courage  of  England's  men  and  women 
today  as  of  the  seventeenth  century.  95 

Kitty  Shannon  MERLIN'S  PROPHECY 

Author  of  "High  Toby" ,  "Jean  de  Batz",  etc. 

HTHIS  story  opens  with  the  accession  of  "Bloody"  Mary  to  the  throne  of 

England,  and  the  marriage  of  Mary  Wolverston  to  John  Killigrew  of 

Cornwall.     From  this  point  Miss  Shannon  builds  up  a  narrative  that 

provides  excellent  character  studies  and  a  fascinating  portrayal  of  the  times. 

8s.  3rf. 

"First  Novel"  Library 

No.  91 

Bridget  Chetwynd  TOWN  WIFE 

\\fE  believe  that  in  Bridget  Chetwynd  we  have  a  new  author  who  will 

quickly  make  a  name  for  herself.      She  has  been  compared  by  our 

advisers   to   Evelyn   Waugh   and    E     M     Delafield    as   a   satirist   and   a 

commentator  on  people  of  today  95. 

No.  94 

Simon  Stone  CON  WAY,  K.C 

'FHIS  story  is  so  original,  ingenious  and  exciting,  the  characters  are  so 

vividly  and  convincingly  drawn  and  the  writing  is  so  admirable  that  we 

can  say — without  hesitation — here  is  a  thriller  of  that  classic  type  for 

which   we   have  all  been  waiting.  8s.  3^ 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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"First  Novel"  Library 

No.  95 

Sanford  Lock  MAIL  FOR  McNAIR 

QF  this  novel  our  reader  wrote  .  'Quite  the  best  thriller  I  have  yet 
read  in  MS.  form.  A  delightful  style,  an  excellent  plot  carried  through 
without  a  hitch,  and  a  really  convincing  portrayal  of  the  characters.  There 
are  many  high  spots  leading  up  to  the  vivid  climax.  The  whole  thing 
comes  to  life  and  is  genuinely  exciting.  Above  all,  there  is  no  exaggeration 
of  fact  or  character ."  8s.  $d. 

No.  96 

Moilie  Kaye  SIX  BARS  AT  SEVEN 

THIS  is  a  skilfully  worked-out  thriller  that  is  written  with  great  gusto, 
which  will  convey  its  delightful  enjoyment  to  the  reader.  The  dialogue 
is  bright  and  shimmering  and  genuinely  amusing.  It  is  a  most  diverting 
melodrama,  and  undoubtedly  Miss  Kaye  will  win  with  this  first  novel  a 
very  wide  public  8s.  $d. 

No.  97 

V.  L.  Making  THE   MERCHANTMAN 

pOUR  generations  of  a  sealanng  family,  every  son  valiant,  make  up 
this  delightfully  written  novel.  Throughout  there  is  a  fine  mixture  of 
bold  deeds  and  tender  sentiment,  and  in  neither  mood  is  there  a  false 
note.  An  epic  undercurrent  run"  fhrougb  it.  It  is  real,  :t  is  poignant,  it 
is  exhilarating  8s.  3^. 

No.  98 

Averil  Mackenzie-Grieve 

SACRIFICE  TO   MARS 

A    MOST  absorbing  novel,  giving  a  vivid   picture  of  present-day  life 

in  Germany,  of  the  different  shades  of  public  opinion      The  novel  is 

distinguished  by  its  description  and  character  creation      I»  tells  a  fine 

story  against  a  remarkable  background  8s.  $d 

No.  99 

Clementine  Hunter 

SALUTE  TO  THE  BRAVE 

THIS  topical  thriller  has  an  original  flavour  and  is  most  delightfully 

written.     The  author  has  an  easy  sense  of  humour  and  tells  a  stimulating 

story.     It  is  just  the  kind  of  entertaining  novel  for  a  pleasant  digression 

in  these  days.  8s.  $d. 

No.  100 

B.  C.  Hilliam  (Flotsam  of  Fldtsam  and  Jetsam) 

PINDROP 

THIS   member  of   the   famous   stage  partnership   has  now  written  an 
extremely  entertaining  and  humorous  novel  which  will  delight  a  circle 
of  readers  as  vast  as  his  audience.  85.  $d. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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"First  Novel"  Library 


No.  loi 


Nicholas  Gregory 


JAM   YESTERDAY 


'JVHIS  is  an  unusually  powerful  and  brilliant  piece  of  work.  The  author 
is  starkly  realistic  and  shows  a  shrewd,  almost  uncanny  knowledge  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  minds  of  her  different  characters.  They  are  intensely 
human  people,  vital  and  convincing.  Without  cant  or  hypocrisy  it  tells 
the  story  of  a  young  priest's  struggle  against  the  temptations  of  the  world. 

95.  6d. 

No.  102 


John  Charlton 


BROKEN  EARTH 

TTHIS  novel  was  written  by  a  youth  of  seventeen.  About  it  our  adviser 
reported  :  "It  is  a  thoroughly  gripping  and  intensely  interesting  story 
of  South  Africa,  written  with  a  strength  in  keeping  with  its  theme — the 
contrast  between  city  and  country  life  in  that  continent  and  the  grip  that 
vast  countryside  can  exert  on  the  soul  of  a  man  and  woman."  8s.  3^. 


No.  103 


Geoffrey  S.  Garnier 


BARGASOLES 

'"THIS  is  a  humorous  novel  written  in  an  entertaining  and  light-hearted 
manner.  The  author  possesses  a  shrewd  dry  wit  and  succeeds  in 
making  farcical  situations  convincing.  One  of  the  characters — a  Chester- 
Ionian  figure  of  gargantuan  proportions  and  unfailing  wit — is  a  brilliant 
example  of  original  creativeness.  8s.  3^. 


Love  &  Romance 


Hazel  Adair 


COCKADAYS 


Author  of  "Wanted  a  Son" ,  ''Bendix  and  Son" ,  "The  Heritage" ,  etc. 

JJAZEL  ADAIR  is  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  gives  us  in  Cockadays  an- 
other story  of  her  own  people,  which  the  admirers  of  her  Red  Bunting 
will  welcome.  There  is  a  delightful  love  story,  and  readers  will  enjoy 
the  company  of  such  simple  and  sincere  characters  who  cannot  fail  to  leave 
a  pleasant  and  refreshing  memory.  8s.  $ 


Sonia  Deane 


SECRET  INTERLUDE 


Author  of  "It  Began  In  Paris" ,  "The  Stolen  Hour",  etc. 

HTHIS  is  Sonia  Deane's  finest  story  ;    it  has  a  reality  which  brings  every 

character  to  life  ;     a  charm  and  sincerity  that  cannot  fail  to  impress 

those  who  read  it.  Crown  8vo.     8s. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Love  £5?  Romance 
Denise   Robins  TO  LOVE  IS  TO  LIVE 

Author  of  "Dear  Loyalty" ,  "Officer's  Wife" ,  etc. 

'pHIS  romance  of  the  present  war  begins  with  the  over-hasty  marriage 
of  Gail,  who  is  young,  beautiful  and  impressionable,  to  Bill  Cardew, 
whose  newly  acquired  uniform  shed  a  dangerous  glamour  over  her.  The 
scene  moves  to  a  castle  near  Edinburgh,  where  Gail  meets  her  former  lover 
and  difficult  and  chaotic  situations  ensue.  8s.  3d. 

Simon  Dare  HUNT  THE  HORIZON 

Author  of  "Cherry  Tree",  "Strange  Wings",  etc. 

JN  this  new  novel,  Miss  Simon  Dare  has  dramatically  used    the   back- 
ground of  the  events  of  the  Summer  1939  and  the  early  months  of  the 
war  against  which  to  set  a  fascinating  story  of  the  interweaving  romances 
of  a  lovely  widow,  Mrs.  Lesley  Kerle  and  her  daughter,  Wanda.         8s.  30". 

Lewis  Cox  LOVE'S  REVELRY 

Author  of  "Lover  Triumphant",  "Phantom  Rival",  etc. 

JN  her  latest  novel  Miss  Lewis  Cox  makes  full  effect  of  a  topical  back- 
ground with  the  atmosphere  of  the  black-out  and  the  elements  of  danger. 
It  is  a  delightful  tale  told  with  splendid  characterization.  8s.  3d. 

Amy  J.  Baker  FAN   MAIL 

Author  of  "Crepe  de  Chine  Wife",  "No  Man's  Wife",  "Slim  Outline",  etc. 
JN  her  new  novel  Amy  J.  Baker  tells  the  story  of  a  popular  film  actor  and 

his  marriage  to  a  pleasant,  intelligent,  but  ordinary  girl. 
The  scene  is  set  partly  in  South  Africa,  which  Miss  Baker  knows  and  loves, 
and  partly  in  England.     The  film  background  is  authentic,  for  after  a 
year's  work  on  the  films  the  author  is  well  qualified  in  such  matters. 
In  this  delightful  story  everyone  is  alive  and  vital.     The  characters  do 
not  spend  hours  in  introspection  but  just  go  straight  ahead  with  life. 

8s.  ^d. 

Adelaide  Q.  Roby  SIREN  SONG 

Author  of  "The  Pindar s". 

^N  entrancing  story  of  two  children  who  gjow  up  together  in  the  same 
little  English  village  and  the  interplay  of  their  lives  in  later  years. 
The  chief  characters  are  clearly  depicted  and  the  minor  ones  are  carefully 
drawn  so  that  the  background  as  well  as  the  main  plot  is  intensely  interest- 
ing. A  novel  full  of  clever  strokes  and  unconventional  developments. 

8s.  ^d. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Love  y  Romance 

Kathlyn  Rhodes 

A   DAUGHTER   IN   THE   DESERT 

Author  of  "Strange  Quartet",  "Silver  Morning",  "Desert  Nocturne",  etc. 

^HE  author's    many  admirers  will  be  delighted  with  her  new  novel, 
which  has  all  the  vitality  and  rich  atmosphere  they  have  learned  to 
expect.     Almost  the  whole  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt,  Cairo,  and  Luxor,  with 
the  desert  making  up  the  background  of  this  enchanting  romance. 

8s.   rf. 

Nora  K.  Strange 

TO  EVERYTHING  THERE  IS  A  SEASON 

Author  of  "The  Listening  Earth",  "It's  Deep  Beyond  the  Reef",  "Youth 
Comes  to  Kenya" ,  etc. 

'pHIS  story  describes  the  life  and  friendship  of  Cynthia  and  Carol,  who 
meet  first  on  a  voyage  to  Kenya,  then  known  as  B.E.A.  in  1913.  It  is 
essentially  a  realistic  novel  dealing  with  human  beings.  The  reader  may 
be  tempted  to  ask  "I  wonder  how  much  of  this  is  true  ?"  The  answer  to 
such  a  question  being  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  gs.  6d. 

Joan  Kennedy  BIRD  OF  BRASS 

Author  of  "Earthenware",  "Community  House",  "Time's  Fool",  etc. 

QNE  of  the  most  common  and  fundamental  of  human  problems  forms 
the  basis  of  Miss  Kennedy's  new  story.  Jim  D'Auvergne's  wife  and 
mother  both  lived  with  him  under  the  same  roof.  But  instead  of  peace 
in  his  home  there  was  friction  and  discord.  How  his  life  worked  up  to  a 
stupendous  tragedy  which  finally  straightened  out  is  told  by  the  author 
with  that  deep  understanding  of  human  emotions,  and  a  lyric  sweetness  of 
writing  which  will  please  and  hold  enchanted  her  large  public.  85.  $d. 


Mystery  &  Thrills 
Clive  Ryland      THE   DARK  LADY   MURDERS 

Author  of  "The  Twelfth  Night  Murders",  "The  Lone  Crook  Murders",  etc. 

'pHIS  is  one  of  Clive  Ryland 's  best  mysteries  in  which  a  series  of  sensa- 
tional developments  and  disclosures  lead  up  to  a  novel  and  unexpected 
denouement.  85.  $d. 

Hal  Pink    THE  BLACK  SOMBRERO  MYSTERY 

Author  of  "The  Green  Triangle  Mystery",  etc. 

'J'HIS   mystery  thriller  deals  with  the  break-up  of  a  dope  gang.      The 
author  shows  a  sound  knowledge  of  police  routine  and  methods.     8s.  yd. 

All  prieft*  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Mystery  &  Thrills 
Bruce  Graeme  THIRTEEN   IN  A  FOG 

Author  of  the  "Blackshirt"  novels  (over  500,000  copies  sold),  "Body 
Unknown",  "The  Disappearance  of  Roger  Tremayne",  etc. 
TN  the  heart  of  England  eight  men  and  five  women  are  marooned  by  dense 
fog  on  an  isolated  peak.  Adventure,  vivid  drama,  and  a  joyous  romance 
are  all  crammed  into  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Bruce  Graeme's  readers 
will  find  this  unusual  and  topical  story  well  to  their  liking.  8s.  $d. 

The  Baroness  von  Hutten      PERIWIG   MEWS 

Author  of'Pam",  "Cowardy  Custard",  "Die  She  Must",  etc. 
HTHE  setting  of  this  intriguing  novel  is  a  mews  off  Bruton  Square.  The 
story  is  told  by  an  invalid  old  maid  who  watches  the  scene  from  her 
window.  A  young  actor  and  a  very  old  woman  in  the  mews  die  of  poison, 
and  the  narrator  tells  all  she  hears  and — what's  more — all  she  sees  behind 
her  old-fashioned  "flat  blinds".  8s.  3^. 

Anthony  Wynne 

THE    HOUSE    ON   THE    HARD 

Author  of  "Murder  in  Thin  Air",  "Death  of  a  Golfer",  etc. 
J)R.  HAILEY  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  most  baffling  problem 
of  his  career — a  murder  in  an  open  boat  under  the  eyes  of  many  spec- 
tators. From  this  point  Anthony  Wynne  builds  up  an  enthralling  story 
with  a  solution  that  comes  naturally  from  the  evidence,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  certain  to  surprise  the  reader.  85.  3^. 

Roy  Bridges  OLD  ADMIRAL  DEATH 

Author  of  "The  Alden  Case",  "This  House  is  Haunted",  etc. 

TTHIS  is  a  mystery  story  with  a  strong  nautical  flavour.    The  author  has 

successfully  reproduced   the  correct  eerie  atmosphere  into  his   book. 

There  is  indeed  something  unusual  about  the  whole  thing  which  many 

readers  will  enjoy.  8s.  $d. 

Garnett  Weston       THE  UNDERTAKER  DIES 

Author  of  "Dead  Men  are  Dangerous",  etc. 

QUR  reader  remarked  of  this  book :  "Some  of  the  sequences  are  so  gripping 

in  macabre  horridness  that  I  couldn't  put  it  down.     It  has  a  punch  and 

a  splendidly  sinister  atmosphere."  95. 

John  Bentley  FRONT  PAGE   MURDER 

Author  of  "Dangerous  Waters",  "Prelude  to  Trouble",  etc. 

A    QUICK  action  story  featuring   Dick  Marlow,  the   Human   Dynamo. 

On  board  a  New  York  bound  liner,  Marlow  accidentally  stumbles  upon 

an  amazing  plot  for  smuggling  jewels  into  America  in  a  completely  new 

way.     The  cross  fire  of  two  rival  gangster  mobs  and  the  snares  of  scheming 

females  lead  Marlow  through  varied  and  exciting  escapades  which  readers 

will  find  recounted  with  the  strongest  flavour  of  Mr.  Bentley's  suspense 

and  skill.  8s    $d 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Mystery  &  Thrills 

Andrew  Soutar 

THE  WOLVES  AND  THE  LAMB 

Author  of  "One  Page  Missing",  "The  Black  Spot  Mystery",  etc. 

'pHIS  is  a  breathless  drama,  with  Spinnet  and  his  own  ex-lag  of  a  man- 
servant, Timson,  at  their  very  best.     It  is  all  quick  action  from  beginning 
to  end  and  some  of  the  situations  are  so  tense  that  they  more  than  justify 
the  description,  "breath-taking".  Crown  Svo.     ys.  6d 

Val  Gielgud  &  Eric  Maschwitz 

FIRST  TELEVISION  MURDER 

\VHILE  Gloria  van  Zuyl,  lovely  American  heiress,  is  being  televised  at 
Alexandra  Palace,  her  husband  is  shot  and  killed  some  miles  away. 
What  makes  the  affair  so  mysterious  is  that  Gloria's  finger-prints  are 
found  on  the  gun,  but  surely  she  has  a  perfect  alibi  ?  This  excellent 
murder  mystery  story  takes  the  fullest  advantage  of  its  original  background 
in  its  narrative  and  amazing  denouement.  Crown  Svo.  75.  6d. 

"Western"  Novels 
Johnston  McCuiley  RANGE  LAWYER 

75.  6d. 

Gordon  Young  RED  CLARK  :  TWO-GUN  MAN 

8s.  3d. 

Walker  A.  Tompkins  SENOR  DESPERADO 

75.  6d. 

SADDLE  MATES 

75.  6d. 

GUNS  ON  THE  COLORADO 

75.  6d. 

FEUD  AT  SILVER  BEND 

75.  6d. 

NIGHT  HAWK'S  GOLD 

75.  6d. 

CANYON  RATTLERS 

75.  6d. 

THE  LAW'S  OUTLAW 

75.  6d. 


Raley  Brien 
Claude  Rister 
J.  E.  Grinstead 
Kim  Knight 
Eli  Colter 
Seth  Ducane 


All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Successful  Novels  Published  in 
January  1940 

Gilbert  Frankau  SELF-PORTRAIT 

Author  of  "Royal  Regiment",  "Three  Englishmen" ,  "Peter  Jackson,  Cigar 
Merchant"  (2Ojth  thous.) 

The  novelized   story  of  my  life.  8s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  LIZZIE  BORDEN 

Author  of  "And  Call  It  Accident" ,  "Motive",  "Letty  Lynton" ,  etc.       8s.  3^. 

Michael  Foldi  THE  LADY  OF  THE  CENTURY 

Author  of  "Love,  Honour  and  Obey",   etc.  TOS.  6d. 

Willy  Corsari  MAN  WITHOUT  UNIFORM 

95.  6d. 

C.  Fraser-Simson  COUNT  THE  HOURS 

8s.  3d. 

Margot  Arnold  BIRDS  OF  SADNESS 

(Mrs.  Matthew  Arnold) 

Author  of  "Fun  For  Felicity",  "I  Had  No  Shoes",  etc.  95.  6d. 

Dorothy  B.  Upson  DAWN  OF  ROMANCE 

Author  of  "Girl  in  the  Night" ,  "Lingering  Melody",  etc.  8s.  $d. 

Simon  Dare  CHERRY  TREE 

Author  of  "Strange  Wings" ,  "Shadow  Over  the  Plains",  etc.  8s.  yl. 

J.  G.  Sarasin  THE  AMBUSH 

Author  of  "Six  Ropes  for  Glory",  "Star  Above  Paris",  etc.  8s.  3^. 

Lewis  Cox  LOVER  TRIUMPHANT 

Author  of  "  Lady  fair" ,  "Lovely  Woman",  "Phantom  Rival",  etc.          8s.  3^. 

Elizabeth  Carfrae  ^     JACOB'S  LADDER 

Author  of  "Town  Girl",  "Trivial  Round",  "Windy  Corner",  etc.         8s.  3^. 

Ruth  Fleming  THE  SQUIRiE  OF  WYNFIELD 

Author  of  "Rich  Men's  Houses",  "Ropes  of  Sand",  etc.  8s.  $d. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Successful  Novels  Published  in  January  1940 
Dennis  Wheatley  THE  SCARLET  IMPOSTOR 

Author  of  "The  Quest  of  Julian  Day"  (i2th  imp.),  "The  Forbidden  Territory" 
thous.),  "Murder  Off  Miami"  (8$th  thous.),  etc.,  etc.  IDS.  6d. 


H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole  THE  GHOST  GIRL 

Author  of  "The  Blue  Lagoon"  (over  1,000,000  copies  sold),  "Due  East  of 
Friday",  "High  Yaller",  etc.  8s.  $d. 

Captain  A.  O.  Pollard  THE  SECRET  PACT 

Author  of  "Air  Reprisal",  "Black  Out",  "The  Secret  Formula",  etc.    8s.  3^. 

George  Norsworthy  MURDER  IN  SUSSEX 

Author  of  "Hartness  Millions",  "House-Party  Mystery",  etc.  8s.  3^. 

Peggy  O'More  I'LL  NEVER  LOVE  AGAIN 

75.  6d. 

Netta  Muskett  SCARLET  HEELS 

Author  of  "Blue  Haze",  "Painted  Heaven",  "Today  is  Ours",  etc.  gs. 

Margaret  Morrison  FLYING  HIGH 

Author  of  "Stewardy  Mem",  "Sally  Strange",  "Angles",  etc.  IDS.  6d 

Jolanda  Foldes  PRELUDE  TO  LOVE 

Author  of  "The  Street  of  the  Fishing  Cat"  (All  Nations  Prize  Novel),  "Heads 
or  Tails"  8s. 

George    Woden  VOYAGE  THROUGH   LIFE 

Author  of  "Our  Peter,"  etc.  gs. 

Max  Long      MURDER  BETWEEN  DARK  AND  DARK 

75. 

Clive  Arden  ANTHONY  KEEPS  TRYST 

Author  of  "The  Eagle's   Wing",  etc.  gs. 

Douglas  G.  Browne  DEATH  WEARS  A  MASK 

Author  of  "The  House  of  the  Sword"  8s. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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The  Most  Important 

Biography     of     the 

Year 


The  Marquess  of  Reading,  K.C. 

RUFUS  ISAACS  :    First  Marquess  of  Reading 

fJO  public  figure  of  modern  times  has  had  a  more  astounding  career 

than  Rufus  Isaacs,  ist  Marquess  of  Reading. 

Born  in  1860,  the  second  son  of  a  Jewish  fruit-broker,  in  the  City  of  London, 
he  died  in  1935,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I. E.,  G.C.V.O.,  and  the  first  man  since  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  be  advanced  within  a  single  life-time  from  commoner  to  Marquess. 

In  the  intervening  75  years  he  had  been  in  turn  ship's  boy,  fruit-merchant 
stock-jobber,  law-student,  King's  Counsel,  Cabinet  Minister,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Viceroy  of  India,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

After  an  early  life  of  many  vicissitudes  his  quest  led  him  at  the  age  of 
27  simultaneously  to  marriage  and  to  the  law.  From  that  moment  his 
astonishing  progress  began.  At  the  height  of  his  practice  at  the  Bar  only 
Carson  challenged  his  pre-eminence.  As  a  Liberal  Member  of  Parliament 
and  later  as  a  Law  Officer  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  stormy 
political  stage  from  1904  to  1913.  He  was  the  British  representative  in 
the  United  States  during  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  Great  War.  He 
was  Viceroy  when  Mr.  Gandhi's  non-co-operation  movement  was  at  its 
most  formidable.  This  was  his  second  visit  to  India ;  his  first  was 
when  he  was  a  cabin  boy. 

No  record  of  so  adventurous,  varied  and  brilliant  a  life  could  fail  to  be  of 
intense  interest.  But  this  biography  has  the  added  advantage  of  being 
written  by  his  son,  partly  with  the  aid  of  his  father's  papers,  but  even  more 
largely  from  his  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  public  and  private  life  of 
the  great  personality  with  whom  he  himself  was  so  closely  associated  from 
his  earliest  years. 

2  Volumes.     Large  Demy.     Illustrated,     £i  is.  each  volume. 


All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Important  Royal  Biographies 
Countess  Szinyei-Merse 

Lady-in-Waiting  to  Queen  Geraldine  of  Albania 

TEN   YEARS,  TEN    MONTHS,  TEN    DAYS 

The  Authorized  Story  of  King  Zog  and  Queen  Geraldine 

'T'HE  authoress,  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  has  known  the 
Queen  from  her  childhood  and  followed  her  as  Lady-in-Waiting  to 
Albania.  There  she  lived  in  her  immediate  entourage  throughout  the  time 
Queen  Geraldine  lived  in  Albania,  and  also  took  part  in  the  latter's  tragic 
flight.  She  has  followed  the  developments  and  events,  and  her  unequalled 
insight  in  the  private  and  unpublished  story  and  history  of  Albania  is 
revealed  in  these  important  and  fascinating  memoirs. 

Demy  8vo.    Illustrated,    izs.  6d. 

Keith  V.  Gordon 

THEIR     ROYAL     HIGHNESSES    THE     DUKE 

AND  DUCHESS  OF  KENT 

JT  is  hoped  that  this  complete  biography,  the  first  to  reveal  the  story 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  from  their  earliest  childhood  until  the  present 
time,  will  be  read  by  the  many  English  admirers  of  the  royal  couple  and 
also  by  those  many  Australians  who  have  been — though  perhaps  only 
temporarily — disappointed  in  the  honour  of  having  the  first  royal  Governor 
General  take  up  the  reins  of  office  in  their  great  country. 

Illustrated      Demy  &vo.      12s.  6d. 

Hans  Roger  Madol 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

JTROM  the  day  when  Queen  Alexandra  came  to  England  as  Princess 
she  captured  the  hearts  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  who  were  to  become 
her  subjects.  Her  beauty,  graciousness  and  sympathy  were  qualities 
which  endeared  her  to  all.  In  this  charming  and  authoritative  biography 
a  clear  picture  emerges  of  a  queen  beloved  of  her  people.  But  this  is  DO 
story  of  pomp  and  majesty,  for  it  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  and  gives  us 
charming  and  intimate  glimpses  of  the  Queen's  private  life. 

Demy  8vo.    24  Illustrations.    i8s 

Baroness  Helena  von-der  Hoven 
THE  AUTHORIZED   BIOGRAPHY   OF  KING 

CAROL   OF   RUMANIA 

JN  this  authentic  and  vividly  described  life  of   King  Carol,   Baroness 

Helena  von-der   Hoven  has  drawn  a  striking  and   lifelike  portrait  of 

a  monarch  who  has  many  happy  associations  with  this   country  and  its 

Royal  Family.     Great  names  and  great  events  abound  in  this  fascinating 

biography.  Demy  8vo.     16  Illustrations.     i6s. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Historic  Publications 

^ublished  by  Authority  of  the  French  Government 

THE  FRENCH  YELLOW  BOOK 
Diplomatic  Documents  (1938-1939) 

HTHIS  is  the  authorized  English  translation  of  the  entire  text  of  the  French 
Yellow  Book,  published  by  authority  of  the  French  Government.  It 
reproduces  the  official  and  diplomatic  exchanges  of  letters  and  documents 
in  the  capitals  of  Europe  throughout  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
September,  1939.  Each  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  documents  it 
contains  reflects  step  by  step  the  course  of  history  in  one  of  the  most 
crucial  years  in  the  destiny  of  Europe. 

35.  6d.  paper  bound.     55.  cloth  bound. 

Published  by  Authority  of  the  Polish  Government 

THE   POLISH  WHITE  BOOK 

'THE   authorized  English  translation   of  documents   concerning   Polish- 

German  and  Polish-Russian  relations,  covering  the  period   from   1933 

to  1939  and  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic 

of  Poland.  35.  6d.  Paper  Bound.      55.  Cloth  Bound 

Published  by  Authority  of  the  Uru?ur>yari  Government 

THE    URUGUAYAN    BLUE    BOOK   ON  THE 
ADMIRAL  GRAF  SPEE  AND  THE  TACOMA 


is  the  authorised  English  translation  of  the  documents  exchanged 
between  the  Uruguayan  Government  and  the  British  and  German  Gov- 
ernments bearing  on  the  diplomatic  situation  created  by  the  famous  battle 
and  the  scuttling  of  the  Admiral  Graf  Spee  and  the  internment  of  the 
merchant  ship  Tacoma.  The  publishers  have  added  a  supplement,  inde- 
pendent of  the  official  text,  of  sixteen  interesting  and  unique  photographs, 
including  those  taken  at  the  scene  of  the  battle.  6d. 

FRANCE  TALKS  WITH  HITLER 

'J'HE  story  of  the  final  struggle  to  avoid  war,  based  on  the  diplomatic 
documents  contained  in  the  French  Yellow  Book.  6d. 

Foreword  by  the   Hon.   Harold   Nicolson,   M.P. 

THE  GERMAN  WHITE  BOOK 

'pHIS  book  consists  of  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  German  White 
Book  on  the  origins  of  the  war,  examiiffed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  as 
set  out  in  the  British  Blue  Book  and  the  French  Yellow  Book.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  here  to  distort  the  German  case,  but  comment  and  com- 
parison (clearly  marked  as  such)  have  been  inserted  wherever  justified  by 
historic  fact.  35.  6d.  Paper  Bound.  55.  Cloth  Bound. 

Introduction  and  critical  commentary  by  Denis  Weaver 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Biography  and  Memoirs 

Bernard  Falk    THE   NAUGHTY  SEYMOURS 

A  study  in  folly  and  caprice 

Author  of  "Turner  the  Painter" ,  "Five  Years  Dead" ,  etc. 

JN  Mr.  Falk's  new  book  readers  who  enjoyed  Old  Q's  Daughter  will  be 
able  to  follow  the  equally  fantastic  adventures  in  Paris  of  another  branch 
of  the  same  proud  and  romance-loving  family,  whose  lot  in  the  eighteenth 
and  mid-nineteenth  centuries  was,  it  will  be  shown,  to  add  ever  more 
challenging  chapters  to  a  long  and  eventful  history  that  began  with  the 
Lord  Protector,  Jane  Seymour's  brother. 

Large  Demy  8vo.     Frontispiece  and  33  illustrations.      i8s. 

H.  E.  Jacob  JOHANN  STRAUSS 

A  Century  of  Light  Music 

'THE  first  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  beginnings  and 
development  of  the  waltz,  which  is  of  course  bound  up  with  the  work 
of  the  great  composer  of  the  most  famous  of  all  waltzes — "The  Blue 
Danube".  The  romantic  Vienna  of  Johann  Strauss'  day  is  brilliantly 
recreated  with  a  wealth  of  intimate  detail  about  the  lives  of  a  great  family 
of  composers.  Large  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated  1 85. 

Thomas  Washington-Metcalfe 

A  COUNTRY   BLOKE'S  CHRONICLE 

'THE  author  has  written  a  highly  entertaining  account  of  the  country 
village  in  which  he  lives  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  in  the  position  of  a 
squire  living  in  the  old  manor  house.  He  knows  the  locals  and  writes  about 
them  in  a  very  human  way.  He  also  reconstructs  the  family  life  of  the 
manor  in  a  truly  democratic  fashion.  The  author's  village  comes  to  life 
and  the  book  is  delightful  throughout  by  virtue  of  its  quiet  humour  and 
great  degree  of  charm.  Crown  8vo  8s.  6d. 

The  American  Embassy  in  London 
Emily  Bax        MISS  BAX   OF  THE  EMBASSY 

TV/TISS  BAX  was  the  first  woman  and  the  first  English  stenographer  to 

work  at  the  American  Embassy  in  London.     She  became  an  important 

part  of  its  structure  and  her  recollections  of  the  celebrities  of  the  period 

1902  to  1914,  and  of  Ambassadors  Choate,  Reid  and  Page  form  an  authentic, 

gay  and  thoroughly  entertaining  book.  Demy  8vo.     ids. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Biography  and  Memoirs 
EVANS  OF  THE  BROKE 
ADMIRAL  SIR  EDWARD  EVANS'S 

ADVENTUROUS  LIFE 

Memoirs  of  One  of  the  Greatest  Sailors 
of  all  Time 

TT  is  probable  that  no  sailor  since  Nelson  has  had  a  more  thrilling  life 
than  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Evans,  who  holds  more  medals  for  deeds  of 
bravery  than  any  other  man.  His  life  has  been  one  of  amazing  courage 
and  adventure  from  his  earliest  years.  He  was  second  in  command  to 
Captain  Scott  and  was  the  last  man  to  see  him  alive  before  his  dash  to  the 
South  Pole,  and  he  returned  in  command  of  the  Expedition,  after  the  death 
of  Captain  Scott.  This  was  not  Admiral  Evans's  first  venture  in  exploration, 
as  he  served  in  S.Y.  Morning,  the  relief  ship  to  the  Discovery  Expedition, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His  great  achievement  in  the  Great  War 
which  earned  him  the  sobriquet  which  has  become  a  household  word 
was  when  he  commanded  H.M.S.  Broke,  and  that  ship  with  H.M.S.  Swift, 
engaged  and  defeated  six  German  destroyers.  That  historic  event,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  end  of  his  astonishing  series  of  adventures.  Since  then 
he  has  been  awarded  a  special  Gold  Medal  by  Lloyds  for  saving  a  hundred 
lives  in  heavy  seas  at  the  Hong  Moh  disaster  in  China  seas. 

Other  activities  in  his  life  have  been  vastly  different  but  no  less  intriguing, 
for  example  he  investigated  the  extraordinary  case  of  Chief  Tshekedi, 
who  ordered  a  white  man  to  be  flogged  in  Bechuanaland. 

In  this  autobiography  Admiral  Evans  has  set  down  with  his  own  pen 
a  vivid  and  candid  record  of  his  amazing  life.  Not  only  on  account  of  its 
great  interest  as  a  story  of  brilliant  daring  and  enterprise,  but  also  as  an 
authentic  chronicle  of  one  of  the  greatest  figures  the  British  Navy  has 
produced  throughout  its  history,  this  book  has  great  and  permanent 
importance. 


All  prices  In  th!«  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Biography  &  Memoirs 
A.  L.  Humphreys  CROCKFORD'S 

~pHE  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  produced  some  of  the 
most  colourful,  the  most  astonishingly  extravagant  eccentrics  ever  known. 
Many  of  them  were  members  of  Crockford's,  the  gambling  club  founded 
by  the  former  fishmonger,  William  Crockford,  of  which  this  book  is  an 
account.  It  is  a  most  amusing  sidelight  on  the  activities  of  the  great  in  an 
England  that  was  soon  to  be  swamped  in  the  rising  tide  of  mechanization 
and  Victorian  taboos.  It  was  the  day  of  Beau  Brummell  and  the  dandies  ; 
of  "Our  Billy",  William  IV  ;  of  duelling,  still ;  of  great  fortunes  dis- 
sipated and  fortunes  made  overnight  at  the  gaming  tables.  The  excesses, 
bizarre  eccentricities,  the  whole  tone  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Society 
of  those  times,  seem  almost  incredible  to  the  modern  reader.  There  is 
great  charm  about  this  book  in  its  re-creation  of  vanished  characters  who 
could  flourish  only  in  their  own  age  and  whose  like  will  not  be  seen  again. 

Large  Demy  8vo.     Illustrated  in  colour.     305. 

A.  C.  R.  Carter  LET  ME  TELL  YOU 

LORD  HORDER  has  aptly  dubbed  Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter  "The  Pepys  of  the 
Art  World".  Mr.  Carter's  connection  with  The  Year's  Art  since  1887 
and  with  the  Daily  Telegraph  since  1901  has  made  him  known  as  a  watchful 
critic  and  keen  observer.  His  experience  of  art  and  literary  auctions  is 
unrivalled — especially  of  incidents  "behind  the  scenes".  Yet  Mr.  Carter's 
contacts  with  men  and  affairs  have  not  been  confined  to  events  in  the  world 
of  Art,  and  in  this  volume  he  gives  a  vivid  account  of  a  very  full  life. 

Demy  8vo.     Illustrated      i6s. 

The  inside  story  oj  film  backgrounds 

Clifford  Hornby 

SHOOTING  WITHOUT  STARS 

'pHE  author  is  a  film  camera-man  and  in  this  fascinating  book  describes 
in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  style  his  experiences  in  obtaining  the  authentic 
background  scenes  which  the  public  insist  on  believing  to  be  fakes. 
Here  is  an  inside  story  that  is  both  enthralling  and  freshly  written. 

Demy  8vo.      16  Illustrations.      i6s. 

Albert  Carr  JUGGERNAUT 

The  Path  of  Dictatorship 

T^HIS  contains  the  compelling  personalities  and  dramatic  careers  of 
twenty  super-rulers  and  is  a  volume  of  extraordinary  pace,  eventfulness, 
and  variety.  From  Richelieu  and  Cromwell  to  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  the 
reader  lives  in  a  world  in  which  intrigue,  daring,  ruthlessness,  and  a 
magnificent  sense  of  timing  work  spectacular  if  transitory  miracles  before 
his  eyes.  Large  Demy  8vo.  16  Illustrations.  18$. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Biography  W  Memoirs 
Rosita  Forbes  THESE  MEN  I  KNEW 

JN  twenty  years  of  "living  dangerously" — her  own  description  to  Benito 
Mussolini  when  he  was  an  editor  in  Milan — Rosita  Forbes  has  met  most 
of  the  foreign  rulers  and  statesmen  who  are  making  history  today.  Some 
have  been  her  friends  during  the  years  when  (according  to  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son) "our  generation  made  its  appointment  with  destiny".  Stalin  said  to 
her  :  "England  is  the  only  country  which  goes  to  war  unprepared",  and 
Voroshilov  added,  "By  the  time  you  are  really  prepared,  you  have  always 
won  the  war."  Field-Marshal  Mannerheim  told  her,  "If  we  are  ever  put 
to  it  to  hold  our  Eastern  frontier  against  Russia,  we  shall  be  fighting  for 
the  whole  of  Western  civilization.  If  a  Red  Army  gets  through  Finland, 
the  next  chance  of  stopping  it  would  be  on  the  North  Sea."  Hitler  said, 
"The  last  war  I  shall  fight  will  be  against  the  Soviet"  ;  "If  there  is  any 
good  in  Russia,  it  is  treachery  to  tell  it"  ;  "I  shall  choose  the  right  moment 
for  the  next  war,  but  it  will  be  even,  not  secret  weapons  which  will  win  it"  ; 
"What  can  any  man  do  for  women,  except  give  them  better  husbands". 
Goering  said,  "We've  a  weapon  that'll  sink  your  whole  fleet",  and  Goebbels 
said,  "I  could  win  the  next  war  with  words."  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

R.  H.  Mottram  BOWLER  HAT 

A  last  glance  at  the  Old  Country  Banking 

Author  of  "The  Spanish  Farm",  "Early  Morning",  etc. 

Demy  8vo.     Eight  Illustrations.     12$.  6d. 

George  Borodin      VISIONS  OF  CONTEMPT 

Author  of  " Street  of  a  Thousand  Misters"  A    Man's   Faith 

^  VERY  well-written,  cynical,  amusing,  human  book  is  this  life-story 

of  Dr.  Vladimir  Stepanov,  written  in  the  first  person. 
Born  of  humble  parents  in  a  small  Bulgarian  village,  Stepanov,  by  sheer 
ability  and  determination,  became  a  doctor  and  specialized  in  psycho- 
analysis. The  story  of  his  adventures  in  Bulgaria,  how  he  became  a 
chauffeur  to  earn  money  while  studying  for  his  final  examinations,  and  of 
the  unfortunate  result  of  an  operation  on  his  brain,  is  quite  brilliantly  told. 
The  whole  makes  a  fascinating  book  of  strange  experiences  excellently 
described.  Large  Crown  8vo.  8s.  ^d. 

Douglas  G.  Browne 

PRIVATE  THOMAS  ATKINS 

JJERE,  under  one  cover,  is  the  story  of  the  private  soldier  in  the  British 

Army  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  last  Great  War. 
The  author  sketches  the  great  campaigns  in  India,  Africa,  the  Crimea, 
vividly  and  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  It  is  revealed  how  the 
Tommy  of  yesterday  fared  in  the  Army  as  it^bnce  was,  how  he  distinguished 
himself  on  countless  occasions  and  what  extraordinary  hardships  he  had  to 
endure.  A  panorama  of  gallantry,  this  book  is  destined  to  endure,  not  as  an 
academic  military  record,  but  as  a  highly  colourful  story  of  Private  Thomas 
Atkins'  role  in  fighting  for  and  preserving  the  heritage  that  is  England's. 

Crown.     6s 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Biography  £5"  Memoirs 
Judith  Listowel  OUR  BETTERS 

JN  this  book  the  Countess  of  Listowel  gives  us  penetrating  portraits  of 
many  of  our  outstanding  figures.  These  sketches  are  each  composed 
chiefly  from  personal  knowledge  and  have  all  the  wit,  insight  and  keenness 
which  only  a  sympathetic  observer  and  daughter  of  a  diplomat  could 
write.  Among  the  personalities  dealt  with  are  —  H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of 
Kent,  Lord  Halifax,  Sir  John  Reith,  Mr.  Montagu  Norman  and  Lord 
Nufneld.  Demy  8vo.  125.  6d. 

The  only  Authorized  Biography  of  a  Great  Artist 
Philip  Macer-Wright  BRANGWYN 

'J'HIS  is  a  biography  of  the  famous  artist,  Frank  Brangwyn.    It  is  written 

by  one  who  knows  him  so  well  that  he  can  write  about  him  intimately 

and  make  clear  the  distinctions  of  the  legends  and  facts  that  surround  this 

great  personality.  Illustrated.     Demy  8t»o.     155. 

Carl  R.  Raswan         DRINKER  OF  THE  WIND 

Author  of  "Black  Tents  of  Arabia",  etc. 


work  is  autobiographical  and  illustrates  the  author's  life  in  Arabia 
and   Egypt  and,  principally,  his  attachment  to  his  Arab  horse  Ghazal. 
It  is  the  author's  love  of  horses  which  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  book, 
but  apart  from  this  there  is  an  active  narrative  and  striking  descriptions 
and  characterization.  16  Illustrations.     Large  Demy.     i8s. 

Elizabeth  Mumford      WHISTLER'S  MOTHER 

TTHIS  biography  tells  the  story  of  a  remarkable  woman,  whose  life  was 
so  diversified,  so  filled  with  trials  and  tests,  and  yet  so  successful  in  its 
final  achievement.     It  is  based  on  family  letters  and  records,  including 
Mrs.  Whistler's  own  diary  of  her  years  in  Russia. 

Frontispiece.     Demy  Bvo.     155. 

Lt.-Col.  H.  W.  Snow     VICTORIAN  GOTHIC 

J^OW  Secretary  of  the  International  Sportsmen's  Club,  Colonel  Snow 
was  formerly  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  Lord  Byng,  Lord 
Willingdon  and  Lord  Bessborough  during  their  respective  Governor- 
Generalships  of  Canada  ;  he  also  fought  with  Allenby  in  Egypt  and  has  a 
stirring  record  of  service  in  the  Great  War.  These  his  memoirs  extend 
from  the  South  African  War  to  the  present  day,  and  to  mention  some  of 
the  celebrities  he  knew  would  be  merely  to  pick  a  star  or  two  out  of  the 
heavens.  Demy  Svo.  ias.  6d. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Biography  &  Memoirs 

Tancred  Borenius,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A. 

FIELD-MARSHAL  MANNERHEIM 

FIELD-MARSHAL  MANNERHEIM  is  a  man  of  the  moment,  not  only  in 
Finland  but  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  this  is  the  first  biography 
of  him  to  appear  in  English.  The  author  is  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  Field-Marshal  and  is  conversant  with  all  details  of  his  career  and 
personality.  A  fact  of  particular  interest  concerning  him  is  that  he  is 
not  only  a  military  leader  and  stragegist  in  the  first  class,  but  has  also  had  a 
life  of  singularly  varied  and  complex  interest. 

Large  Demy.     Illustrated.     i8s. 

Jules  Sauerwein      I  MET  THE  GUILTY  MEN 

^S  diplomatic  correspondent  of  Paris  Soir  and  noted  journalist  and 
traveller,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  more  qualified  to  discuss  the  stirring 
period  between  1919  and  1939  than  M.  Jules  Sauerwein.  In  this  book  he 
deals  with  his  personal  encounters  with  those  figuring  in  the  international 
drama  during  the  last  twenty  years,  his  extensive  travels  in  Africa  and 
nearly  all  the  neutral  countries  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  and 
his  prophecies  of  the  shape  of  the  post-Hitler  world  to  come.  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  Briand,  Stresemann,  MacDonald,  Baldwin,  Pilsudski,  Benes, 
Alexander  of  Yugoslavia,  Carol  of  Rumania,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  —  here  are  but  a  few  of  the  political  celebrities  that 
light  these  absorbingly  interesting  pages.  Demy  8vo.  125.  6d. 

Kurt  Singer  GOERING 

The  Most  Dangerous  Man  in  Europe 

TTHIS  is  a  psychological  study  of  Goering  as  a  sadist  and  drug  fiend.  It 
is  arresting  and  highly  informative  in  its  use  of  original  material,  chiefly 
from  the  following  sources  :  Goering's  own  war  diary  ;  letters  to  and  from 
his  first  wife  ;  evidence  from  doctors  who  treated  him  for  morphinomania 
in  Swedish  lunatic  asylums  and  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  murders  of 
Roehm,  Schleicher  and  Strasser.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Andrew  Soutar 

WITH    IRONSIDE   IN    NORTH    RUSSIA 


is  by  the  novelist  who  served  as  war  correspondent  for  The  Times 
newspaper  with  the  North  Russian  Expeditionary  Force  in  1919.  This 
book,  fully  illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  the  author,  is  a  complete 
record  of  the  campaign  undertaken  by  the  British  in  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  given  to  Russia  when  she  was  an  ally  of  ours  in  the  war  against 
Germany,  1914-1918.  It  is  a  story  of  epic  heroism  in  face  of  incalculable 
dangerous  handicaps.  This  is  told  in  vivid  narrative  style  with  here  and 
there  a  chapter  descriptive  of  the  country. 

32  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     155. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Biography  &  Memoirs 
By  the  Sunday  Dispatch  columnist 

The  Marquess  of  Donegal  I 

I'VE  TAKEN    MY   FUN 

VARIETY  is  the  spice  of  the  journalist's  life.  Lord  Donegall,  as  the 
author  of  the  weekly  feature  "Almost  in  Confidence"  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  has  travelled  over  most  of  the  globe  in  the  pursuit  of  interest- 
ing, amusing,  and  colourful  events.  The  title  of  this  book  reflects  the 
Irish  side  of  his  nature,  for  he  never  fails  to  find  "fun"  even  in  such  sombre 
circumstances  as  the  Spanish  War  or  the  days  of  the  September  crisis  of 
1938  in  Prague  or  Berchtesgaden.  His  peregrinations  lead  him  to  write 
of  such  widely  divergent  topics  as  a  fancy-dress  dance  at  a  London  Nudist 
Colony,  an  execution  in  Sing-Sing  (there  was  no  "fun"  that  time!),  the 
Royal  Tour  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.,  narrow  squeaks  when  piloting  his 
own  'plane,  Hollywood,  arms  traffickers  in  Finland,  Italian  colonization  in 
Libya,  and  bogus  "mediums". 

Through  all  the  "fun"  there  runs  a  strain  of  serious  journalistic  observation 
and  research,  bringing  the  reader  in  contact  with  world-famous  personalities. 

Large  Demy  8vo      32  Illustrations.     i8s. 

Lord  Dunalley        KHAKI  AND  RIFLE  GREEN 


author  was  for  years  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  in  this  book  he  tells 
the  story  of  his  life  as  a  soldier  before  and  during  the  last  Great  War.  He 
served  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  met  a  great  number  of  well-known 
people,  about  whom  he  has  some  excellent  anecdotes  to  tell.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly delightful  autobiography,  reflecting  a  personality  who  has  had  a 
full  life  and  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  Demy  8vo. 

1  2s.  6d. 

Jack  McLaren   GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

Author  of  "My  Crowded  Solitude",  "My  South  Seas  Adventures",  "The 
Crystal  Skull",  "The  Devil  of  the  Depths",  etc. 

TN  these  days  when  the  Empire  has  so  magnificently  taken  up  the  death- 
struggle  against  aggression  this  book  has  a  special  appeal.  It  reveals 
something  of  the  work  of  those  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office  who  are 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  steamy  West  African 
jungles,  red-hot  deserts  of  the  Sudan,  savage  Pacific  Islands,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Hitherto,  the  exploits  of  these  District  Officers  and  the  details  of  their 
•work  —  and  sometimes  deaths  —  have  been  buried  in  official-looking  Govern- 
ment reports  and  files.  Before  writing  this  book,  Mr.  McLaren  travelled 
many  thousands  of  miles  and  met  numbers  of  these  gallant  officials 
personally.  t 

In  the  case  of  District  Officer  Bell  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  District 
Officer  Syme  of  West  Africa,  Sir  Hubert  Murray  and  Resident  Magistrate 
Wilfrid  Beaver,  he  was  privileged  to  hear  their  stories  at  first  hand,  while 
only  a  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  McLaren  visited  the  lonely  grave  of  District 
Officer  Scott-Moncrieff  in  the  Sudan.  Demy  8vo.  ids. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Travel 
Louis  Golding  THE  WORLD  I   KNEW 

Author  of  "Magnolia  Street",  "Five  Silver  Daughters",  etc. 

QN  the  first  page  of  this  new  book  Mr.  Golding  says  :  "The  War  has  come. 
Or  it  has  come  again.  It  is  not  going  to  be  the  same  world  any  more. 
Before  its  aspect  is  wholly  changed  I  wish  to  make  some  sort  of  picture  of 
the  world  I  knew,  putting  in  the  light  and  shade  as  I  remember  them.  For 
places  have  been  my  chief  emotion,  the  thought  of  places  unseen  and  the 
experiences  of  places  seen." 

Louis  Golding  begins  his  tale  by  an  account  of  the  appearance  in  Man- 
chester of  his  family  as  a  forlorn  little  band  of  refugees  from  the  Pale  of 
Russia.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  earliest  days  and  dreams,  of  his  first  novel, 
written  at  a  fabulously  early  age  —  The  Advenchers  of  Three  on  Bludy 
Island.  He  interweaves  the  pattern  of  the  Manchester  of  his  boyhood  with 
the  Doomington  of  his  best  known  novels,  Magnolia  Street,  Five  Silver 
Daughters,  and  Mr.  Emmanuel.  Then  suddenly  the  first  war  switches  him 
to  Macedonia  and  the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon.  His  career  as  the  most 
contumacious  literary  traveller  of  our  time  then  began. 

Large  Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     i8s. 

Charles  Graves  WAR  OVER  PEACE 

Author  of  "You're  Welcome". 

OVER  PEACE  is  the  first  actual  account  of  the  war  as  it  is 
being  fought  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  At  the  moment  of  going 
to  press  it  is  almost  entirely  siege  warfare  in  France.  Charles  Graves  has 
described  it  with  exact  details  obtainable  through  special  War  Office 
permission.  Similarly,  extra  special  privileges  had  to  be  obtained  for 
him  from  the  Air  Ministry  before  he  could  visit  the  Fighter  Command,  the 
Bomber  Command,  and  the  Coastal  Command.  These  two  sections  of 
the  book  form  a  brutal  but  logical  sequence  to  the  first  three  "episodes" 
which  tell  of  his  secret  visit  to  French  Morocco,  of  his  subsequent  journeys 
in  search  of  excitement  to  the  Franco-Spanish  frontier,  and,  later,  to  the 
spy-infested  Riviera  a  few  days  before  war  broke  out.  The  latter  adventure 
culminates  in  an  especially  vivid  description  of  the  Great  Trek  back  to 
the  coast  ports  in  the  thunderous  August  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Demy  8vo.  125.  6d. 

Maud  Parrish   NINE  POUNDS  OF  LUGGAGE 


nine  pounds  of  luggage  in  one  hand  and  her  banjo  in  the  other 
Maud  Parrish  has  been  round  the  world  sixteen  times,  up  and  down  the 
continents,  round  and  about  exotic  islands.  All  her  life  she  has  had  one 
of  the  strongest  cases  of  wanderlust  ever  to  possess  a  woman.  This  is  a 
personalized  travel  book  and  autobiography,  full  of  strange  places  and 
unusual  people  —  packed  with  strange  and  unusual  adventures. 

Demy  8vo.     Illustrated      i8s. 

Vivian   Ellis  ELLIS  IN  WONDERLAND 

Author  of  "Day  Out",  "Faint  Harmony". 

Large  Cr.  8vo.     Eight  Illustrations,     gs.  6d. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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General 
Arnold  Zweig  THE  ALPS 

Author  of  "The  Case  of  Sergeant  Girscha",  etc. 

*pHE  famous  novelist  has  departed  from  his  usual  medium  to  give  in  this 
book  the  story  of  the  Alps  from  earliest  history  to  the  present  day.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  treated  with  the  originality  and  imagination  to  be 
expected  from  this  renowned  artist.  With  vividness  and  great  scholarship 
he  described  the  fights  for  the  Alps  which  shaped  European  history  from 
classic  antiquity  to  the  beginning  of  Christendom.  He  portrays  the  con- 
tinued struggle  to  maintain  life  amidst  the  avalanches  and  glaciers,  and  the 
spiritual  influences  pervading  the  Alpine  republics.  Many  other  aspects 
of  the  Alps  are  dealt  with,  including  a  fascinating  citation  of  myths  and 
fairy  tales  in  support  of  the  supposed  existence  of  an  ancient  population. 
The  range  of  interest  that  irradiates  from  the  subject  is  so  great  and  diverse 
that  this  book  will  appeal  to  everyone  with  an  inquiring  mind. 

Demy  8vo.     i&s. 

Henry  Baerlein  IN   OLD  ROMANIA 

Author  of  "In  Czecho-Slovakia's  Hinterland"  ,  etc. 

QNE  of  the  most  interesting  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  is  Romania.  Thousands  of  young  people  in  that  country 
have  such  an  admiration  for  Britain  that  the  demand  for  teachers  of  our 
language  falls  short  of  the  supply.  We  in  this  country  want  to  know  more 
about  Romania,  and  here  Mr.  Henry  Baerlein,  who  has  an  extensive  and 
peculiar  acquaintance  with  south-eastern  Europe,  tells  us  of  life  in  the  old 
kingdom.  His  previous  Romanian  books  dealt  with  the  provinces  of 
Bessarabia  and  Transylvania  ;  like  them,  this  volume,  with  the  scene 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  is  picaresque. 

Demy  8vo.     16  Illustrations.     i6s. 

Peggy  Scott  WOMEN  IN  THE  WAR 


book  provides  a  thorough  and  discursive  survey  of  the  activities 
of  women  in  the  War.  It  describes  in  a  most  informative  style  the 
varied  and  extensive  part  that  women  are  playing  in  the  national  war 
effort  and  compares  their  present  position  with  that  which  they  held  in  the 
Great  War  and  shows  how  women  have  developed  as  national  workers 
since  1914.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  125.  6d. 

Joseph  Wharton  Lippincott 
ANIMAL  NEIGHBOURS  OF  THE 

COUNTRYSIDE 

Animal  Neighbours  oj  the  Countryside  is  a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit  by  young  and  old  alike,  for  it  not  only 
tells  about  the  wild  animals,  the  birds,  foxes,  squirrels,  frogs,  and  lesser 
creatures  which  are  around  us  as  country  neighbours,  but  is  filled  with 
anecdotes  of  the  author's  unique  personal  experiences  in  searching  for  them 
and  learning  their  habits. 

45  Illustrations  by  LYNN  BOGUE  HUNT.     Demy  8vo.     155. 
All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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War  and  Politics 
H.  C.  Armstrong  THE  LEADERS 

Author  of  "Grey  Wolf",  etc. 

'"THE  war  of  1914  followed  a  long  period  of  peace,  except  for  little  frays 
on  frontiers.  The  war  of  1939  followed  an  even  longer  period  of  peace  ; 
and  in  peace  no  general,  no  army,  no  theory  of  strategy  or  tactics  can  be 
tested.  The  war  of  1939  opened  without  well-known  leaders.  The  strategy 
and  tactics  have  been  worked  out  only  in  peace.  All  are  problematic  and 
untested.  This  book  endeavours  to  describe  those  who  lead  the  Allied 
armies,  to  outline  their  careers,  to  visualize  the  strategy  they  must  work 
on  and  how  they  will  stand  the  furnace  test  of  war.  Demy  8vo.  125.  6d. 

A  profound  analysis  of  modern  Germany 
John  Heygate  THESE  GERMANS 

Author  of  "Decent  Fellows",  "A  House  for  Joanna",  etc. 

"THIS  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work.     It  has  as  much  suspense  and  power  as  a 

fine  novel  and  it  is  compelling  and  disturbing  because  it  is  real.     It  is  too 

important  a  book  to  be  missed  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the 

problem  of  the  Germans'  place  in  the  world.  Demy  8vo.     125.  6d 

S.  Theodore  Felstead 

GERMANY  AND   HER  SPIES 
A  Story  of  the  Intrigues  of  the  Nazis 

Author  of  "German  Spies  at  Bay",  etc. 

pIERE  is  a  fascinating  book  which  reveals  the  widespread  net  of  Nazi 
spying  and  intrigue  which  has  been  flung  all  over  the  world  for  seven 
years.  As  the  author  shows,  the  secret  agents  of  the  Nazis  have  been  at 
work  in  England,  France,  America,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Finland,  and 
even  Russia,  spying  and  suborning  in  preparation  for  that  world  domination 
which  Hitler  set  out  in  Mein  Kampf.  In  this  book  the  reader  will  see  one 
Nazi  plot  after  another,  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  deeds  of 
their  spies  these  seven  years  past  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  Germany 
meant  to  make  war. 

Demy  8vo.      16  Illustrations      12$.  6d. 

Commander  H.  Pursey,  R.N. 

THE   STORY   OF  THE   CONVOY  SYSTEM 

HTHIS  is  the  colourful  story  of  the  system  which,  in  time  of  war,  enables 
merchant  shipping  to  carry  on  its  task  of  bringing  essential  food  and 
materials  to  the  British  people.  How  and  why  the  Convoy  system 
originated,  the  complex  organization  behind  it,  its  difficulties  when  faced 
with  an  unscrupulous  enemy,  and  the  feats  of  courage  on  the  High  Seas 
which  enable  it  to  be  carried  out — all  these  things  make  fascinating 
reading  at  the  present  time  when  the  country's  commerce  and  the  house- 
wife's larder  depend  on  them.  Here  they  are  told  accurately  and  in  a 
way  that  all  will  enjoy.  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  i6s. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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War  y  Politics 

A.  Beverley  Baxter,  M.P. 

MEN  MARTYRS  AND  MOUNTEBANKS 
The  Inner  Story  of  Personalities  and  Events 
Behind  the  War 

Author  of  "Strange  Street",  etc. 

"The  brisk  and  vigorous  qualities  of  Mr.  Beverley  Baxter's  journalism 
are  well  displayed  in  this  volume  .  .   ." — The  Times. 

"Here  is  a  brilliantly  written  book  ...  a   sober,   authentic  record   of 
history's  most  dramatic,  most  significant  days  .  .  ." — Sunday  Graphic. 

"...  good   stories  alternate  with  a  piercing  insight  into  international 
affairs.   .  .  ." — Evening  News. 

Crown  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Sir  Gervais  Rentoul 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PRIZE  COURTS 

JJERE  is  a  book  about  a  very  topical  subject.  It  shows  how  the  work 
of  a  famous  judicial  tribunal— now  very  much  to  the  fore  but  actually 
established  over  six  centuries  ago — has  affected  the  development  of 
Sea  Power  throughout  the  centuries,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
constantly  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  basic  principles  of  International 
Law,  Justice  and  Humanity.  Demy.  los.  6d. 

Stephen  Graham 

FROM  WAR  TO  WAR,    1917-1940 
A  Date  Book  of  the  Years  Between 

Author  of  "Balkan  Monastery",  "Stalin",  etc. 

Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     75.  6d. 

Bernard  Newman  THE  STORY  OF  POLAND 

Author  of  "Lady  Doctor",  "Woman  Spy",  etc. 

pOLAND  is,  after  Germany,  the  most  discussed  country  of  Europe. 
What  is  to  happen  to  Poland  after  the  War  ?  In  this  book  the  romantic 
story  of  Poland  is  sketched— a  tale  of  thrills  as  enthralling  as  any  novel. 
The  rise  of  a  great  people  ;  their  golden  age,  while  more  "civilised" 
neighbours  were  a  conglomeration  of  warring  tribes  ;  the  decline  and  fall, 
and  the  miraculous  rebirth  of  Poland— here  is  a  background  of  history 
unequalled  throughout  the  world  in  romance  and  drama.  This  book  is 
likely  to  be  the  standard  work  on  Poland  for  many  years. 

Demy.     Illustrated.     8s.  6d 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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War  y  Politics 

Sir  Ronald  Storrs,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.E. 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  WAR 

THE  FIRST  QUARTER 
September  to  November,  1939 

JT  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  chronicler  of  the  war  with  finer  qualifica- 
tions for  the  undertaking  than  Sir  Ronald  Storrs.  His  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  of  many  aspects  of  world  affairs  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. In  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  T.  E.  Lawrence  wrote  :  "The  first 
of  us  was  Ronald  Storrs,  Oriental  Secretary  of  the  Residency,  the  most 
brilliant  Englishman  in  the  Near  East,  and  subtly  efficient,  despite  his 
diversion  of  energy  in  love  of  music  and  letters,  of  sculpture,  painting,  of 
whatever  was  beautiful  in  the  world's  fruit  .  .  .  Storrs  was  always  first, 
and  the  great  man  among  us." 

The  work  will  appear  quarterly,  in  separate  volumes,  each  recounting  the 
occurrences  and  developments  of  the  previous  quarter,  with  copious 
explanatory  maps,  diagrams  and  illustrations.  The  first  volume,  which 
brought  the  narrative  to  December,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  is 
due  to  appear  early  this  year. 

Large  Cr.  8vo.        Profusely  illustrated       Each  quarterly  volume,  8s.  6d. 

A  famous  statesman  on  the  struggle  for  freedom 

Edouard  Herriot 

THE  WELLSPRINGS   OF   LIBERTY 

T*HE  famous  French  statesman  describes  in  this  book  the  good  and  per- 
manent things  that  have  occurred  to  France  since  the  revolution  which 
gained  her  liberty.  He  tells  us  just  exactly  what  the  French  Revolution 
accomplished.  M.  Herriot  argues  that  the  three  great  democracies — Eng- 
land, France  and  America — defenders  of  liberty  won  by  revolutions  of  very 
different  kinds,  are  stronger  than  the  totalitarian  states  and  must  survive 
in  any  conflict  with  them.  It  is  a  poignant  and  brilliantly  written  volume 
and  throws  invigorating  reflections  on  the  present  situation. 

Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 

William  Guy  Carr  GOOD   HUNTING 

Author  of  "By  Guess  and  by  God",  "Brass  Hats  and  Bell-bottomed  Trousers", 
etc. 

JN  his  famous  book  By  Guess  and  By  God  William  Guy  Carr  established 
himself  among  the  forefront  of  successful  writers  on  Naval  events  of  the 
Great  War.  In  Good  Hunting  he  continues  his  brilliant  chronicle.  The 
book  is  full  of  excellent  stories  of  heroism  at  sea  in  surprise  ships,  sub- 
marines, flotillas,  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service.  It  is  a  most  vivid 
and  inspiriting  record  of  the  resourcefulness  and  supremacy  of  our  sea 
power.  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  i6s. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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War  &  Politics 
Arnold  Lunn  WHITHER  EUROPE  ? 

Author  of  "Spanish  Rehearsal",  etc.        Being  reflections  provoked  by  a 

war-time    journey    through 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Balkans 

JN  the  course  of  his  journey  the  author  directed  his  research  to  three  main 
problems.  The  reactions  of  these  countries  to  the  Nazi  peril,  the  Russian 
peril  and  to  the  possibility  of  European  collaboration  after  the  war.  The 
conclusions  he  formed  from  investigating  these  and  may  other  problems 
are  set  down  in  this  highly  informed  and  topical  volume. 

Demy  8vo.     125.  6d. 


Major  E.  W.  Poison  Newman 

BRITAIN  AND   NORTH-EAST  AFRICA 

XHIS  is  the  first  book  to  deal  with  the  vital  British  interests  involved 
in  the  peaceful  development  of  North-East  Africa,  which  calls  for  the 
co-operation  of  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Egypt.  In  these  pages  the 
author  describes  the  revolutionary  changes  brought  about  by  aviation 
and  motor  transport ;  gives  detailed  information  about  each  territory  ; 
and  shows  what  co-operation  can  do  to  blend  the  whole  group  into  a 
region  of  increasing  prosperity  while  safeguarding  the  individual  interests 
of  all  concerned.  The  mass  of  interesting  facts  revealed  in  this  book 
clearly  shows  what  can  be  done  in  Africa  by  a  policy  of  "helping  one 
another".  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Toshikazu  ICase*     THE  WORLD  AND  JAPAN 

'J'HIS  able  spokesman  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  London  writes  in 
these  pages,  both  entertainingly  and  fruitfully,  of  Japan's  policies  and 
purposes  bearing  upon  the  present  world  situation.  He  discusses  Japan's 
attitude  to  China,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  complex  position  in  the  Far 
East,  which  he  believes  is  fraught  with  grave  perils  and  immense  possibili- 
ties ;  he  deals,  too,  with  Anglo-Japanese  relations  and  the  Allies'  struggle 
against  Nazi  Germany  in  the  light  of  his  recent  extensive  continental 
tours.  A  book  of  singular  importance  and  topical  colour. 

Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

Professor  A.  M.  Low 

MINES  AND  COUNTER  MINES 

'pHIS  book  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  mines — from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Chinese  to  the  instruments  used  in  the  present  war.  It  is 
intended  for  the  general  reader  and  all  technical  explanations  are  given 
in  a  simple  manner.  The  whole  development  and  effect  of  sea  mines  are 
fully  explained.  Demy.  IDS  6d. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Humour  and  Satire 

Sacha  Guitry 

REMEMBERING  THE  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

A.LL  who  saw  Sacha  Guitry 's  brilliant  film,  Rowan  d'un  Tricheur  (The 
Cheat)  will  enjoy  his  new  film  entitled  Remontons  Les  Champs- 
£lysees.  Fortunately  he  has  seen  fit  to  publish  what  is  a  combination  ol 
his  scenario  and  his  notes,  and  for  those  who  wish  both  to  appreciate  the 
film  and  fully  to  understand  the  artistry  of  its  creator  this  book  is  essential. 
Remembering  the  glamour  and  the  splendour,  the  comedy  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Champs-filys^es  from  1617  to  1938  in  the  company  of  such 
a  masterly  artist  as  Sacha  Guitry  is  an  experience  not  easily  forgotten. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Denis  Dunn  MEIN  GAMP 

'THIS  book  is  an  amusing  and  light-hearted  effort  to  provide  an  antidote 
to  the  general  "strain"  of  the  constant  tension  of  war.     Sketches,  verse, 
and  parody  survey  the  English  scene,  while  there  are  malicious  imitations 
of  the  spate  of  serious  political  books  of  the  moment. 

Denis  Dunn  is  the  son  of  James  Dunn  ("R.  E.  Corder,  Daily  Mail").  He 
began  writing  for  the  Daily  Mail  while  in  lower  school  at  Stonyhurst, 
joined  the  Daily  Sketch,  was  spotted  by  Lord  Beaverbrook,  and  was 
funny  man  for  the  Daily  Express  for  seven  years.  In  his  company  we 
hope  you  will  forget  your  troubles  and  other  people's  and  laugh  heartily. 

Illustrated  by  Fenwick.     About  js.  6d. 

Three  excellent  books  oj  fun  in  word  and  illustration 

H.  M.  Bateman 

ON  THE  MOVE  IN  ENGLAND 

'J'HIS  is  a  delightfully  amusing    travel    book  in  which  Mr.   Bateman 

brings  the  famous  and  unique  wit  of  his  pen  and  pencil  to  the  English 

scene.  55. 

Jonah  Barrington  and  Fenwick 

LORD    HAW-HAW   OF   ZEESEN 

^  COMPLETE  and  revealing  biography  of  Germany's  Number  One 
English  radio  announcer,  together  with  some  hitherto  unpublished  details 
of  his  love  life  with  Winnie  the  Whopper,  his  marriage  to  Lady  Haw-Haw, 
and  his  associations  with  Mopey  the  Baby,  Auntie  Gush  and  Mr.  Smarmy. 
Including  also  "Six  Hints  for  Haw-Haw".  55. 

Herry- Perry  and  David  York 

FIRST-AID   FOR   FIRST-AIDERS 

T^HIS  is  an  accurate  and  thoroughly  well-informed  book  on  First-Aid,  and, 

at   the   same   time,    a   book  of   irrepressible  humour,  a  page-by-page 

procession    of    chuckles.  55. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Miscellaneous 

Compiled  by  James  Agate 

SPEAK   FOR   ENGLAND 

(An  Anthology  for  the  Forces) 

'J'HIS  Anthology  is  intended  to  appeal  to  the  soldier,  sailor  and  airman. 
It  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Agate,  the  critic  and  journalist. 
The  enormous  mail  which  Mr.  Agate  received  in  connection  with  his 
articles  in  the  Daily  Express  has  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  com- 
monalty of  this  country  and  what  they  are  thinking  today.  This  suggests 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  the  soldier  at  the  front  wants  to  read 
in  his  occasional  moments  of  respite.  Small  Cr.  8vo.  55. 

Vice-Admiral  Gordon  Campbell,  V.C.,  D.S.O. 
SAMARITANS    OF  THE   SEA 

'J'HESE  stories  oi  rescues  make  almost  unbelievable  reading,  and  because 
the  taciturn  members  of  the  lifeboats  that  performed  these  rescues 
are  not  given  to  recounting  their  own  exploits,  it  has  devolved  upon 
Vice-Admiral  Gordon  Campbell  to  tell  the  dramatic  and  colourful  story  of 
these  "Samaritans  of  the  Sea"  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  165. 

George  Gibson     BRITAIN  AFTER  THE  WAR 

VVHY   should   the   island  of   Britain  be   continually  at  the   mercy    of 

European,  American  or  Asiatic  rivals  ?     That  is  the  general  thesis  of 

this  thought-provoking  book.     It  goes  on  to  provide  an  intriguing  plan  of 

reorganization  and  a  fine  picture  of  what  the  Empire  might  be.    About  8s.  6d. 

R.  H.  Naylor 

WHAT  THE   STARS   FORETELL   1940 

55- 

Ella  Grainger  THE  PAVEMENT  ARTIST 

And  Other  Poems 

Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 

Sport 
Peter  Lawless 

RUGGER'S  AN   ATTACKING   GAME 

JJERE  is  an  invaluable  little  book  for  all  who  play  or  intend  to  play  the 
great  game.     It  is  obvious  to  players  that  the  methods  of  attack  are 
the  chief  consideration  and  they  are  here  clearly  set  out  and  illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     75.  6d. 

Richard   Burton      A  NEW  BOOK  ON  GOLF 

A  BOOK  by  the  world's  leading  golfer,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  con- 
sistently the  longest  hitter  in  Britain,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
"Dick"  Burton  shows  you  how  to  hit  the  ball  farther,  and  how  length  is 
controlled  and  used  with  discretion.  Here  is  a  book  that  will  help  every 
golfer.  Illustrated  About  js  6d. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Miscellaneous 

Sir  Frederick  Mander 

EDUCATION  AND  MYSELF 

gECRETARY  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  State  Education,  Sir  Frederick  Mander 
reviews  in  this  volume  the  past,  present  and  future  of  governmentally 
controlled  education  in  this  country.  He  deals,  too,  with  important  events 
and  personages  of  the  last  twenty  years  and  we  anticipate  a  work  of  vivid 
and  enduring  interest.  Demy  Svo.  125.  6d. 

Elinor  Glyn  ON  WOMEN 

\\/rE   take   exceptional  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mrs.  Glyn  has  con- 

sented to  take  up  her  pen  again  and  to  comment  on  women   in   the 

new  world  of  manners.  Demy  8vo.     125.  6d. 

E,  L.  Grant-  Watson 

MAN  AND  HIS  UNIVERSE 


GRANT-WATSON,  author  of  the  popular  Enigmas  of  Natural 
History,  and  a  series  of  successful  novels,  writes  brilliantly  and  with 
much  subtle  penetration  on  that  absorbing  subject  of  man's  place  and 
function  in  the  universe.  Discussing  in  these  pages  with  the  man  in  the 
street  such  questions  as  behavourism,  perceptual  ability,  the  consciousness 
of  animals,  the  evolution  controversy,  of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  religion  and 
imagination,  he  achieves  a  volume  which  is  worthy  of  his  wide  reputation 
as  a  lecturer  in  the  same  field.  Demy  Svo.  125.  6d. 

Major  T.  J.  Edwards 

REGIMENTAL  MASCOTS  AND   PETS 


compilation  of  the  stories  of  some  of  the  mascots  and  pets  of  the 
British  Army  is  an  attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  record  of  some 
animals  and  birds  that  have  performed  remarkable  service  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  din  of  battle  and  the  ease  of  a  home  station. 
With  few  exceptions  the  author  has  verified  the  details  of  each  account 
by  reference  to  the  regiments  or  persons  concerned.  Illustrated.  6s. 

G.  M.  Cooper,  S.R.N. 

SUCCESSFUL   MOTHERHOOD 

'J'HIS  book  is  a  result  of  practical  nursing  experience  and  points  have  been 
collected  over  a  considerable  period.    The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  help  the 
young  expectant  mother  before  actual  motherhood. 

This  book  tells  her  what  she  needs  to  know  and  to  expect  and  enables  her 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  her  baby's  needs.  6*. 

All  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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The  Illustrated  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge 

Conquest  of  Space  &  Time  Series 

No.  i 

Dr.  Edgar  Schieldrop  THE  RAILWAY 

Foreword  by  SIR  RONALD  MATTHEWS,   Chairman  of  the  London  and 
North  Eastern  Railway. 

137  Illustrations  on  art  paper.     55. 
No.  2 

Dr.  Edgar  Schieldrop  THE  HIGHWAY 

Foreword  by  SIR  CHARLES  BRESSEY,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.Sc.(Eng.)(  President 
Chartered  Surveyors'  Institution. 

140  Illustrations  on  art  paper.     55. 
No.  3 

Dr.  Edgar  Schieldrop  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

Foreword  by  SIR  ARCHIBALD  HURD 

135  Illustrations  on  art  paper.     55. 
No.  4 

Dr.  Edgar  Schieldrop  THE  AIR 

Foreword  by  COLONEL  J.  E.  T.  MOORE-BRABAZON,  M.P. 

About  150  Illustrations  on  art  paper.     55. 

General  Educational  Volumes 
W.  L.  Randell    MESSENGERS  FOR  MANKIND 

Lately  Editor-in-Chief,  Electrical  Press 

'PHE  remarkable  story  of   the   beginnings   and    development   of  world 
communications.  About  100  Illustrations  on  art  paper.      js.  6d. 

B.  Webster  Smith 

THE  WORLD  UNDER  THE  SEA 

Author  of  " World  in  the  Past"  75.  6d. 

Anthony  Hurd  THE  LAND 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  survey  of  the  work  and  pursuits  of  the  English 
countryside  today  by  the  Agricultural  Correspondent  to  The  Times. 

Large  Demy  8vo.     About  100  Illustrations  on  art  paper.      75.  6d. 

J.  Perry  Robinson  BRITISH  INDUSTRY 

AN  interesting,  clearly  written  account  of  the  position  which  industry 
fills  in  the  life  of  the  nation  today. 

Large  Demy  8vo.     About  100  Illustrations  on  art  paper.      75.  6d. 

Evelyn  Porter    SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

'THIS  fascinating  book  brings  to  all  lovers  of  music,  in  particular  to  the 
student  and  the  amateur,  the  added  enjoyment  of  a  wider  knowledge  of 
their  art.  75.  6d. 

All  price*  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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Magnificent  Limited  Editions 
Warren  T.  Halpin  HOOFBEATS 

A  MAGNIFICENT  collection  ot  65  lull-page  and  65  spot  drawings  by 
Warren  T.  Halpin,  whose  authentic  and  superbly  artistic  action  pictures 
of  horses  in  sports — polo,  hunting,  steeplechasing  and  so  on — are  well 
known  to  artists  and  sportsmen  alike.  Widely  known  as  the  artist  is  for 
his  remarkable  portraits  of  horses  and  hounds,  this  is  the  first  time  he  has 
consented  to  make  a  collection  of  drawings  for  publication  in  book  form. 
This  I Jmited  Edition  is  a  large  quarto,  attractively  bound  in  white  cloth 
lithographed  in  red  and  deep  blue  from  a  pattern  of  Tattersall  plaid.  The 
artist  himself  has  made  a  special  silhouette  drawing  of  a  horse  for  the 
cover,  and  this  and  the  lettering  are  in  gold. 

Large  quarto      130  illustrations      Limited  edition  of  100  copies.    £3  35. 


William  J.  Schaldach     FISH  BY  SCHALDACH 

Collected  Etchings,  Drawings  and 

Water-colours  of  Trout,  Salmon 

and  Other  Game  Fish 

•y^ILLIAM  J.  SCHALDACH,  who  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
premier  etchers  and  painters  of  game  fish,  has  brought  together  for 
the  first  time  under  one  cover  his  inimitable  work  on  fish  and  fishing  sub- 
jects. His  collection  contains  sixty  magnificent  pictures — etchings  of 
fish  and  fishing  scenes,  special  drawings,  and  eight  pages  in  full  colour — 
the  subjects  ranging  from  salmon,  the  various  kinds  of  trout,  bass  and 
muskalonge,  to  swordfish  and  tarpon  in  the  salt  waters. 
Large  quarto.  60  aquatone  pictures  and  8  pages  in  full  colour. 

Limited  edition  of  100  copies.  £3  35. 

Lorene  Squire 

WILDFOWLING   WITH   A   CAMERA 

TTO  get  these  astonishing  intimate  pictures  Lorene  Squire  braved  dust 
storms  and  heavy  rains  and  was  frightened  only  when  a  wood-mouse 
ran  over  her  hand.  Each  of  these  hundred  photographs  represents  hours 
of  labour  on  Miss  Squire's  part :  hours  spent  crawling  through  the  mud  and 
reeds  of  marshes  to  gain  the  necessary  vantage  point  from  which  most 
accurately  and  artistically  to  picture  the  birds  ;  and  hours  spent  in  pro- 
ducing each  of  the  final  prints  reproduced  herein  in  aquatone,  the  best 
medium  that  modern  engraving  methods  afford.  The  accompanying  text 
contains  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  the  habits  of  the  birds — 
text  which  is  as  fresh  and  sparkling  as  the  crisp  autumn  mornings  in  the 
sloughs  of  which  she  writes. 
Large  quarto.  100  full-page  illustrations. 

Bound  in  natural  linen  cloth,  stamped  in  dark  blue.f  £2  2s. 

AH  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration 
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BIRDS    of  our  COUNTRY 

&   of  the  Dominions,   Colonies,   &  Dependencies 
their  Life,  Eggs,  Nests,  &  Identification 

A   BEAUTIFUL   STANDARD   WORK 

Here  is  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  on  Ornithology. 
The  complete  work  will  consist  of  two  volumes  forming  a 
standard  work  on  BIRDS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  from  A  to  Z 
and  Birds  of  our  Empire,  their  life,  eggs,  nests  and  identification. 

AN   AUTHORITATIVE   WORK 

To  ensure  the  utmost  accuracy  we  engaged  as  Advisory  Editor 
DAVID  SETH-SMITH,  Curator  to  the  London  Zoological  Society, 
known  to  millions  of  radio  listeners  as  the  "Zoo-Man". 
This  important  work  can  also  be  obtained  in  separate  parts  at  jd.  each. 

FOUR   MAGNIFICENT   BINDINGS 

This  work  is  available  in  four  durable  and  attractive  bindings  at 

the  following  prices  : 

Cloth,  blocked  with  a  handsome  design  and  lettering  on 

Art  Vellum  .          .          .          .          .          .          .     los.  6d. 

Rexine,  blocked  in  real  gold  on  side  and  spine  .  .  us.  6d. 
Quarter  rich  red  Levant  Morocco-grained  Basil  blocked 

in  real  gold  with  Art  Vellum  sides  .          .          .       155.  od. 

Full  rich  red  Levant  Morocco-grained  Basil  blocked  in 

real  gold      .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  '     ijs.  6d. 

NATIONAL  BOOK  ASSOCIATION 

Chairman  of  Publishing  Committee  : 

WALTER   HUTCHINSON 

M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F. R.A.I.,  F.R.S.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Barrister-at-Law 

THE  AIMS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Book  Association  was  founded  in  1937  to  give  its  members  important  new 
books  dealing  authoritatively  with  great  questions  affecting  their  daily  life  and  welfare  as 
well  as  some  of  the  finest  literature  by  great  writers.  It  is  non-party  :  its  choices  have  been 
Conservative,  Liberal  and  Labour. 

It  has  more  famous  men  and  women  as  members  than  any  other  book-club  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  thousands  of  members  buy  one  book  a  month  published  from  255.  downwards 

For  only  2s.  6d.  each 
HOW   TO  JOIN 

Members  of  the  N.B.A.  receive  each  month  on  publication  a  cop>  of  the  special  edition 
to  be  issued  at  the  price  of  2S.  6d.  The  books,  in  ordinary  editions  to  the  general  public, 
may  vary  in  price  from  about  75.  6d.  to  255. 

There  are  no  membership  fees  or  subscriptions  of  any  kind.  All  that  you  are  asked  to  do  is  to 
agree  to  accept  the  special  book  published  each  month  in  the  Special  National  Book  Association 
edition  at  is.  6d.  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  and  thereafter  until  cancelled.  You 
can  withdraw  from  membership  by  giving  your  bookseller  a  month's  notice  before  the  issue 
of  the  sixth  book.  You  are  therefore  taking  no  risk  and  have  everything  to  gain. 

CHOICES    OF    THE   N.B.A. 

ARTHUR  BRYANT  :  Humanity  in  Politics,  los.  6d.  net.  EARL  BALDWIN  :  Service  of 
Our  Lives.  55.  net.  W.  J.  BLYTON  :  Arrows  of  Desire  (A  brilliant  study  of  England  and  the, 
English  political  genius).  IDS.  6d.  net.  THE  RT.  HON.  NEVILLE  CHAMBERLAIN,  P.C., 
M.P.  :  In  Search  of  Peace.  los.  6d.  net.  ADOLF  HITLER  :  Mein  Kampf. 

Write  (or  Prospectus  giving  full  details: 
NATIONAL    BOOK    ASSOCIATION 

Official   Publishers  :     HUTCHINSON    &   CO.    (Publishers),    Ltd.,    PATERNOSTER    ROW 

LONDON 
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HUTCHINSON'S 

T  1C  TOR  14 L 
HISTORY  of  the  WAR 

Edited  by  WALTER   HUTCHINSON 

M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  F.R.S.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Barrister-ai-Law 

A  complete  and  authentic  record  appearing  in  weekly  parts  every  Friday 
at  7d.  (and  in  volume  form  every  other  month) .  The  first  volume  is  now 
ready.  The  second  volume  will  be  ready  on  the  26th  January.  The  third 
rolume  will  be  ready  on  the  23rd  March,  and  subsequent  volumes  every 
other  month. 


World-Famous   Contributors 

No  trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  provide  the  finest  possible  editorial  material  by 
experts  in  their  own  field.  Whether  it  is  a  written  contribution,  broadcast  speech,  or  survey  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  every  word  is  authoritative. 


HER    MAJESTY     QUEEN     ELIZABETH. 

(Broadcast.) 
Si*  PHILIP  GIBBS,   K.B.E.  :    Why  Britain 

Ctun*  In. 
IAN  HAY  (Maj.-Gen.  John  Hay  Beith,  C.B.E., 

M.C.,   Director   of   Public   Relations,   War 

Office)  :    Then  and  Note — 1914-1939. 
ADMI«AL  GORDON  CAMPBELL,  v.c.,  D.S.O.  : 

Hate  the  Convoy  System  Works. 
THE    RT.    HON.    WINSTON    CHURCHILL, 

r.c.,  C.H.  :    The  First  Month  of  the  War. 

(Speech.) 
VERNON    BARTLETT,    M.P.  :     The    Quiet 

War  on  the  Western  Front. 


THE   RT.   HON.   LESLIE   HORE-BELISHA 

(Secretary  of  State  for  War)  :    The  British 

Army  in  France.    (Speech.) 
THE  Rr.  HON.  SIR  NEVILE  HENDERSON, 

IC.C.M.G.  :   The  Origin  of  the  War.    (Report.) 
THE  RT.  HON.  NEVILLE  CHAMBERLAIN, 

P.C.,  M.P.  :    Britain's  War  and  Peace  Aims. 

(Speech.) 
THE    RT.    HON.    ANTHONY    EDEN,    p.c. 

(Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs). 

(Broadcast.) 
THE  RT.  HON.  J.  R.  CLYNES,  M.P.  :  Britain's 

Larder  is  Fuller  This  Time. 
THE  RT.  HON.  VISCOUNT  HALIFAX,  K.G., 

G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.     (Broadcast.) 


Volumes  i  and  2  will  contain  more  than  1700  magnificent  illus- 
trations printed  on  finest  British  art  paper,  a  number  of  fine  plates,  and 
many  modern  maps  specially  drawn  for  this  work  by  Geographia,  Ltd. 


beautiful  ^Bindings 


RED    CLOTH,  attractively  lettered  in  gold  foil 

BLUE  REXINE,  real  gold  lettering  and  embossed 
design.  ....... 

QUARTER  RICH  LEVANT  MOROCCO- 
GRAINED  BASIL.  Red  or  green.  . 

HALF  RICH  LEVANT  MOROCCO-GRAINED 
BASIL.  Red  or  Green.  .... 

FULL  RICH  LEVANT  MOROCCO-GRAINED 
BASIL.  Red  and  Green. 


9s.  6d.  per  volume 
10s.  6d.  per  volume 
12s.  6d.  per  volume 
16s.  6d.  per  volume 
19s.  6d.  per  volume 

A  STANDARD  WORK  FOR  EVERY  HOME 
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HUTCHINSON's 

UNIVERSAL 
BOOK   CLUB 

President:   WALTER   HUTCHINSON 

M.A.,  F.R.G.S..  F.R.A.I..  F.R.S.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Barrister-at-Law 

*  Books  pub! ished  from  7/6  to  21 /-  for  ONLY  2/6 

A  The  pick  of  the  best  books  by  best-selling  authors 

•&  No  subscription  or  membership  fees 

•k  The  co-operation  of  nine  leading  publishers 

•};  No  irksome  restrictions 

•;<•  Not  a  library  subscription  scheme— each  selection  remains 
your  own  property 

It  costs  nothing  to  join — there  are  no  subscription  or  member- 
ship fees  !  Hutchinson's  Universal  Book  Club  is  not  a  library  sub- 
scription scheme.  Every  month  the  Club  issues  to  its  members, 
FOR  2/6  ONLY,  a  handsomely  produced  book  of  outstanding  merit, 
and  the  book  remains  the  member's  own  property. 

Such  a  scheme  would  not  be  possible  but  for  the  vast  resources 
and  organisation  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson  (the  largest  publishers  in 
the  world).  All  of  our  associated  companies  (Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Blackett,  Jarrolds,  John  Long,  Stanley  Paul,  Selwyn  &  Blount, 
etc.),  are  co-operating  with  the  Club. 

The  books  issued  by  the  Club  are  entirely  unabridged  and  identical 
with  the  editions  purchased  by  the  general  public  at  7/6  to  2i/-. 

Hutchinson's  Universal  Book  Club  has  already  arranged  to  provide 
members  with  books  by  such  famous  authors  as  :  SIR  PHILIP 
GIBBS— GILBERT  FRANKAU— FRANK  SWINNERTON— 
LADY  ELEANOR  SMITH— NAOMI  JACOB— PETER  MEN- 
DELSSOHN—ETHEL MANNIN— DENNIS  WHEATLEY— 
RAFAEL  SABATINI— LION  FEUCHTWANGER— WILLIAM 
GUY  CARR,  etc.,  etc. 

Congratulations  on  the  formation  of  the  Club  have  already  been  received 
by  many  eminent  authors  and  others. 

FRANK  SWINNERTON  writes  :  "I  offer  my  congratulations.  It  deserves 
the  encouragement  of  all  who  know  how  great  is  the  need  of  vast  numbers 
of  readers  for  cheap,  good  books,  and  how  immense  are  the  resources  of 
the  Publishers  who  are  united  in  sponsoring  Hutchinson's  Universal  Book 
Club." 

ETHEL  MANNIN  writes  :  "I  wish  the  Universal  B  ook  Club  all  possible 
success.  The  privileges  and  advantages  it  offers  seem  to  me  both 
excellent  and  unique.  Good  luck  !" 

By  special  arrangements  with  the  National  Book  Association, 
members  of  Hutchinson's  Universal  Book  Club  have  the  option  of 
obtaining,  for  2/6  only  as  additional  books,  copies  of  any  of  the 
National  Book  Association  selections.  (A  full  lint  of  all  titles  obtain- 
able will  be  sent  to  you  upon  enrolment  or  by  request.) 

*  Write  for  Prospectus  giving  full  details 

HUTCHINSON'S    UNIVERSAL    BOOK   CLUB 

PATERNOSTER    HOUSE 
32-36  PATERNOSTER   ROW,  LONDON,   E.C.4    (CITY  3200) 
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